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Greetings to Subscribers 


The beginning of the pear and the beginning 
of another volume of the American Journal of 
Weterinary Medicine afford me a welcome oppor- 
tunity of erpressing a sincere wish that this may - 
be a fopous and prosperous pear for each of you 
and that our pleasant relations may be continued 
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Hadley’s Horse in Health and Disease 


The chief subjects discussed in Dr. Hadley’s new book are anatomy, the 
commoner diseases, taking up diagnosis, prevention, and treatment with gen- 
eral pathologic changes; wounds, wound infections, the common unsound- 
nesses and vices, methods of restraint and common operations, diseases of 
the bones and joints; parasitic and communicable and non-communicable dis- 
eases. 


By Frepericx B. Haviey, D. V. M., Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the 
University of. Wisconsin. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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Continental Serum Laboratories 






Producers of 


Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 


Owned and operated by Veterinarians under U. S. 
Veterinary License No. 21. We solicit The patronage 
of the Veterinary Profession. Your orders will be 
promptly and carefully filled. 


Continental Serum Laboratories 
1228 North First Street’ 
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Infectious Abortion 
is successfully treated by means of our 


EIKOS UTERINE CAPSULES 


and our 


ABORTION BACTERIN 


Write us for particulars 
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The Essentials of Veterinary Law 


By Dr. Henry B. Hemenway 


This is a work for which there has 
long been a genuine need—a need that is 
rapidly becoming more urgent with the 
progress of the veterinary profession 
and its increasing responsibilities. 


Some veterinarians are prone to think of 
legal matters as affecting them profession- 
ally only, in suits for malpractice, and as 
being matters to be handled by a lawyer. 
Such a view is erroneous. A veterinarian 
may be legally liable for every horse or 
other animal left in his care, for the safety 
of assistants and helpers, even though the 
latter be the owner of the animal. To- 
gether with the manufacturer, he is legally 
liable for untoward results from inferior or 
contaminated pharmaceuticals or biologic 
products, and, he is, of course, liable for in- 
competence and negligence. 

Furthermore, in the collection of fees for 
professional work, he must follow certain 
prescribed procedure, or he may lose his 
lien, invalidate his claim or even violate 
laws of the state and nation. 

Veterinarians acting in an official capacity 
as in inspecting for interstate shipment, ex- 
amining stallions for soundness, establish- 
ing quarantines, acting as assistant state vet- 
erinarians, municipal veterinarians or in 
other public sanitary work, are beset with 
legal pitfalls, any of which may be disas- 
trous. 

This is a work that lays down plainly and 
authoritatively just what the legal rights, 
duties and responsibilities of every veteri- 
narians are. It is a book to keep you out of 
the toils of the law. If by any chance one 
does become involved, it will furnish most 
of the information which his attorney will 
require and citations where all other mat- 
ters may be readily looked up. 


These latter alone will save ten times 
the cost of the book in lawyer’s time, 
should a lawyer be employed. 


Contents 


PART I. Pertaining to Legal Principles. 
Chapter I. General Principles. 
Chapter II. Police Power, “Due Proc- 
ess,” and Nuisances. 


PART II. Pertaining to Veterinary Prac- 
tice. 

Chapter III. Regulation of the Practice 
of Veterinary Surgery. 

Chapter IV. Liabilities. 


Chapter V. Compensation. 


PART III. Pertaining to Governmental 
Control. 
Chapter VI. Governmental Services. 
Chapter VII. Governmental Inspection. 
Chapter VIII. Executive Organization. 


ae IV. ‘Pertaining to Animals Gener- 
ally. 

Chapter IX. Ownership of Animals. 

Chapter X. Bailment. 

Dr. Héemenway’s “Legal Principles of 
Public Health Administration” met with the 
highest commendation from the legal, medi- 
cal and sanitary professions, and this new 
work can be relied upon as being thoroughly 
trustworthy and easily within the under- 
standing of veterinarians. 

The chapter on the organization of a 
department for live stock sanitary work will 
prove of incalculable value to all interested 
in this work. 

The book contains an appendix devoted 
to the subject of collections. A full ex- 
planation is given of a system of collecting 
that has been successful in getting the 
money while retaining the good will of the 
customers, and it is at the same time sim- 
ple and inexpensive. This system is in use 
by many large mercantile firms. It is equal- 
ly well adapted to the collection of veteri- 
narians’ account for professional services. 
This system alone applied to your overdue 
accounts will collect in six weeks all of them 
that are collectible, including many of those 
which you had given up as worthless. 


The work contains 242 sections cover- 
ing every phase of veterinary jurispru- 
dence; more than 700 cases are cited; 
cloth bound, about 350 pages. Ready for 
distribution before February ist. Price, 
$3.00 prepaid. 

NOTICE.—This work will be sup- 
plied subscribers on advance orders 
(mailed before February 1, 1916) for 
$2.00 prepaid. Order now and save one 
dollar. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
Evanston, III. 























An Ideal State Law for State and Federal 


Authorities in Work of Eradicating 
Contagious Animal Diseases’ 


C. J. MARSHALL, State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


T IS the duty of the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry to prevent the 
imroduction or spread of the transmis- 
sible diseases of animals to or within 
federal territory under its jurisdiction. 
In accordance with state rights, it is pre- 
supposed that each commonwealth is pre- 
pared and equipped to handle such dis- 
eases within its borders. 

The organic act of May 29, 1884, 
establishing the Federal Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, specifically provides for 
the co-operation of states and territories 
in the eradication of contagious, infec- 
tious and communicable diseases and in 
the execution and enforcement of this 
act. It also provides that when the 
properly constituted state authorities sig- 
nify their readiness to co-operate for the 
eradication of communicable diseases, 
the Department of Agriculture is author- 
ized to expend for disinfection and quar- 
antine measures so much of the appro- 
priation as may be necessary to prevent 
the spread of the disease from one state 
or territory to another. Furthermore, 
provision is made whereby any individ- 
ual may furnish information regarding 
diseased animals and may bring viola- 
tions of this act to the attention of the 
United States attorney of his district 
whose duty shall be to prosecute such 
violations. 

When from the nature and extent of 
the disease it is feared that it may get 
beyond the control of the local authori- 
ties and spread to other states and coun- 
tries the federal government takes all 
possible precautions to prevent such an 
occurrence. The federal government has 


Con- 


*Presented at the Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
ference, Chicago, November 29-30, 1915. 





a legal right to quarantine a state and 
to prevent interstate movement of live- 
stock or anything that may carry conta- 
gion, endangering the livestock of an- 
other state or country. It cannot estab- 
lish or enforce quarantine against live- 
stock on premises or portions of territory 
within a state except as to the interstate 
movement of such livestock, neither can 
it force an entry or compel the destruc- 
tion of animals or property. A state 
cannot do so unless it is provided with 
the necessary legislation. 

Under the present organization of the 
federal bureau an efficient veterinary 
sanitary force is maintained at all times 
and is in readiness for emergency work. 
Under ordinary conditions this force of 
men renders valuable public service in 
the work of meat inspection, tick and 
scab eradication, and are able to con- 
duct research work on many diseases. 
In the past, such work has proven of 
inestimable value to the livestock inter- 
ests of the country. In cases of emer- 
gency it is always available for quick and 
efficient action. Each state should main- 
tain a somewhat similar service. Such 
men could be used to advantage at all 
times. The federal government is not 
able to look after meat hygiene work 
in houses that are not doing an inter- 
state business. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the poorest class of animals is 
slaughtered in places not under inspec- 
tion. About 60 per cent of the cattle, 
sheep and hogs slaughtered in this coun- 
try are subjected to a federal inspection. 
This leaves 40.per cent of the meat sup- 
ply of every state which is uninspected. 

Milk hygiene is even more important 
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and very little is done in the various 
states on this subject. 

The meat and milk hygiene service, 
and the minor transmissible diseases of 
animals, that should be looked after by 
the state would furnish an abundance 
of work for a good-sized veterinary san- 
itary police force. With such a force it 
would be possible for the state to fur- 
nish trained men to co-operate with the 
federal forces in case of emergency. In 
this respect most of the states have been 
remiss in the past and in a great major- 
ity of cases were able to furnish no ex- 
perienced, well-trained assistants to co- 
operate with the federal forces. 

Aside from the regularly employed 
agents of the state and federal govern- 
ments, each state should have an abun- 
dance of well-educated and efficient vet- 
erinary practitioners who may be called 
into public service when needed. All 
veterinary practitioners should be com- 
pelled by law to report promptly all dan- 
gerous communicable diseases of ani- 
mals. In controlling foot-and-mouth 
disease the private practitioner can ren- 
der most valuable service. The state 
veterinarian in Pennsylvania is author- 
ized to employ local practitioners to do 
any kind of work when it is deemed nec- 
essary. In this way a large number of 
competent men scattered over the state 
are in constant touch with the work of 
the live stock sanitary board. They are 
kept informed and are familiar with the 
laws and regulations, and most of them 
can be called upon for assistance in cases 
of emergency. 

It is also important that the state fur- 
nish adequate means for a thorough vet- 
erinary education to a sufficient number 
of men to look after veterinary sanitary 
police measures. The day and genera- 
tion have passed when men with busi- 
ness ability alone are considered pre- 
pared to be entrusted with matters which 
invelve technical knowledge that they 
do not possess. 

Practically every state loses more than 
five per cent of its livestock valuation 
each year from preventable diseases. 


Veterinarians should not be criticised 
for inability to prevent such losses when 
the state provides inadequate means, or 
none at all, for properly training men 
in matters of animal hygiene and fur- 
nishes no money to control or eradicate 
these diseases. Very few of our states 
spend any money for veterinary educa- 
tion. If five per cent of the preventable 
losses were spent for veterinary educa- 
tion and veterinary hygiene work in each 
state, the work could be done satisfac- 
torily and millions of dollars saved an- 
nually for other purposes. 

The general plan of organizing the 
work of co-operation between the fed- 
eral and state forces should be carefully 
planned and thoroughly understood by 
both sides when it is necessary to com- 
bine forces to handle unusual conditions, 
as is necessary in exterminating foot- 
and-mouth disease, or other possible dis- 
eases that are equally as important. This 
would depend to a great extent upon the 
equipment of the state. It is especially 
true in reference to the number of avail- 
able men, their qualifications and expe- 
rience. The outline of the work to be 
covered in foot-and-mouth disease, for 
example, is somewhat as follows: 

1. Locating the disease. 

2. Placing quarantines on premises 
and territory. 

3. Appraising livestock and other . 
property. 

. Preparing burial trenches. 

. Slaughtering diseased herds. 
. Disinfecting premises. 

. Farm-to-farm inspections. 

. Issuing permits. 

. Releasing quarantines. 

10. Auditing and paying the bills. 

The federal and state forces should 
each have a main office, and an efficient 
and sufficient office force to handle the 
business promptly and accurately. If 
the disease is widespread, the infected 
territory should be divided into districts 
and a competent, experienced man, who 
is familiar with the territory and the peo- 
ple, placed in charge of each district. It 
is best, perhaps, for both the federal 
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and state government to have a repre- 
sentative in charge of each district. If 
so, these men must understand each other 
thoroughly and work in absolute har- 
mony. If this cannot be done, each had 
better be given a separate territory or 
separate duties and then held responsi- 
ble for his part of the work. Where the 
work is done together, each should have 
' free access to the other’s records at all 
times and the field work should be routed 
and planned together so that duplica- 
tions will be avoided. 

The districts should not be too large. 
The men in charge should be in daily 
touch with the working force and at the 
same time keep the main office informed 
daily of the progress and new develop- 
ments. 

In reference to locating centers of in- 
fection, the main office should know 
where the suspicious shipments have 
been received and, by co-operating with 
the railroad officials, shippers, dealers, 
etc., this information can be obtained. 

The general public should be informed 
through the public press, agricultural pa- 
pers, fliers, posters, public meetings, etc., 
of the presence and location of the dis- 
ease; the symptoms, nature and impor- 
tance of the disease and the measures to 
be adopted to prevent and eradicate it. 
In most cases the owner will report sus- 
picious symptoms, either to his local vet- 
erinarian or to the state or federal offi- 
cers. This plan should be encouraged in 
every way possible. It has been very 
unusual for owners to hide or attempt 
to hide the disease and it is believed that 
if they can be assured of prompt and 
fair settlement, none would deliberately 
try to deceive the proper officials. 

As soon as the disease is located, or 
where there is reasonable suspicion of 
its existence, and where susceptible ani- 
mals have been exposed to the disease, 
a special quarantine should be placed at 
once. Local, federal and state agents 
should have authority to place such quar- 
antines. If possible to do so, a guard 
should be placed over the premises. 
Curiosity on the part of stock-owners 
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and others to see how the disease looks 
is often responsible for its spread. A 
quarantine alone is not enough to keep 
such people away. Necessity often de- 
mand that the people on quarantined 
premises must leave the place. This 
might be done safely if a guard were 
present to disinfect their shoes, fumi- 
gate their clothing, etc. By this plan 
it would also be possible for children on 
quarantined premises to continue their 
school work safely. 

Special quarantines, or those on a dis- 

trict or section of country, should be 
handled by the main office. The method 
adopted by the federal bureau in classi- 
fying ‘territory as free, restricted, ex- 
posed and closed was considered satis- 
factory, and should be followed as close- 
ly as possible by the state authorities. 
It is not practical in all cases for the 
state and federal quarantined area to be 
divided in the same way. A state may 
consider it safe to move animals within 
the federal quarantined area for certain 
purposes, when the federal government 
could not permit such a movement across 
a state line. The state authorities may 
not be satisfied to accept shipments from 
out of the state when government regu- 
lations would permit them. The main 
office should look after details of this 
kind. ; 
On the matter of appraisement, a rep- 
resentative each of the federal and state 
governments should work together. 
These men should be familiar with the 
breeds and prices of livestock, and be 
able to place a just valuation on animals 
and other property that is to be destroy- 
ed. In case the owner is unwilling 
to agree to the appraisement allowed, the 
Pennsylvania law provides for appoint- 
ing sworn appraisers. 

The slaughter method has been adopt- 
ed as the best means for controlling the 
disease and the sooner it can be done 
the better. An experienced person 
should be selected to destroy the ani- 
mals. If any safe way can be devised 


to slaughter exposed animals, and save 
the hides or the carcasses for food it 
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should be done. It is seldom feasible 
to manage the destruction so as to ac- 
complish this saving, for the reason that 
it is not safe to move exposed animals 
to slaughter houses; there are seldom 
any facilities for conducting the work 
on the farm and moreover there is but a 
limited market for the meat slaughtered 
on the farm. 

As soon as the animals are disposed 
of, the premises should be promptly dis- 
infected. This should be carefully and 
thoroughly done under the supervision 
of a man especially trained for this kind 
of work. Re-infections occurred in very 
few cases during the past outbreak, yet 
much of the work was done in very cold 
weather and under adverse conditions. 

Farm-to-farm inspecions’‘may be done 
by either state or federal men. The 
diagnosis should be verified in all cases 
and the most experienced and reliable 
men provided to examine all doubtful 
cases. There is perhaps more danger of 
diagnosing other conditions as foot-and- 
mouth disease than there is of failing to 
recognize and include true cases.. The 
diagnosis is not always easy. It is espe- 
cially difficult in those cases that have 
partially recovered, and in many in- 
stances at the beginning or the ending of 
an outbreak. 

Permits for holding sales, moving live- 
stock, hides, fodder, manure, etc., intra- 
state should be handled by the state 
forces. In most cases the state men are 
more familiar with the territory, people 
and the state regulations than the federal 
men. 

Permits should be issued without ex- 
pense to the owner, and by none except 
those specially authorized to do so. The 
federal men have rendered valuable as- 


‘sistance in an advisory capacity in the 


matter of issuing permits. All trans- 
portation companies, stock yard com- 
panies, shippers and newspapers should 
be promptly notified by the main office 


_of any changes in the regulations. 


_ Before ‘starting with the actual work 
of eradication,a thorough understanding 
should exist as to the payment of ac- 
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counts; not only as to the share of ex- 
pense each party should bear, but as to 
the actual payment of same. 

When it is decided that payment of 
claims is to be divided in a certain man- 
(as, for instance, each paying 50 per 
cent) instead of paying the claim by two 
vouchers, each for the exact share de- 
cided upon, it might faciltate matters 
and give more general satisfaction if 
such claims were paid in full at one 
time, either the State or Federal De- 
partment making the payment and being 
reimbursed by the other for its share of 
the expense. If a full understanding of 
the division of the expense were entereed 
into before such expenses are incurred, 
no dispute would arise by this method, 
and better work might result. However, 
legal difficulties arising out of the pro- 
hibition against the federal government 
making loans must be avoided. 

During the past outbreaks, claims for 
cattle, etc., were paid by two vouchers, 
one by the State and one by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. It fre- 
quently happened that livestock were 
mortgaged to an extent of over 50 per 
cent. The share of neither department 
was sufficient to defray this mortgage, 
and as a result much confusion and de- 
lay took place in the settlement of such 
claims, with a corresponding degree of 
hardship and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the owners. 

Funds should also be made available 
for the prompt payment of temporary 
laborers, such as men employed in the 
digging of trenches, the labor incident 
to disinfection, etc. Such funds were 
not always available during the past out- 
break. It is extremely difficult to get 
competent labor quickly, and at a proper 
rate when the payment of wages is a 
matter of doubtful promptness. The ma- 
jority of this class of workers are de- 
pendent upon their daily wage for their 
daily bread, and however good. their 
claims might be they are not in a posi- 
tion to wait. This might be handled by 
special temporary disbursing agents, who 
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could be bonded and sent out with the 
field panties. 

It is €Xtremely important that definite 
plans be adopted for obtaining funds and 
for making prompt payment of all just 
claims when it is necessary to destroy 
livestock and personal property for the 
public good. In certain states the limit 
of appraisement has justly been raised 
to full market value in cases of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Some states have 
neglected to set aside funds for meeting 
such appraisements, but have trusted to 
the generosity of future legislatures to 
appropriate the money. This plan is too 
uncertain and far removed to appeal to 
our practical breeders and livestock men. 
Many of them are unwilling, and cannot 
afford, to accept promises that are not 
bankable. Colorado has adopted a plan 
that seems reasonable and just. It is as 
follows: 

The governor has authority, in emer- 
gency cases and under certain conditions, 
to issue certificates of indebtedness. 
These certificates are practically notes of 
the state carrying four per cent interest, 
and, under the constitution, the legisla- 
ture is required to make an appropriation 
to care for such certificates whenever 
it meets. Under the law passed last win- 
ter in Colorado, in case of an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, or any other 
highly contagious ‘disease, the stock board 
informs the governor and he authorizes 
the board to destroy such stock and prop- 
erty as may be necessary, after appraise- 
men, and upon certificate from the board 
as to the indebtedness of the state, the 
governor causes certificates of indebted- 
ness to be issued. As these carry four 
per cent interest and are certain to be 
cashed at the first session of the legisla- 
ture, they are practically the same as 
cash and will be accepted by all banks 
the same as any other security. 

Under this plan the credit of the state 
is used for any amount that may be nec- 
essary to stamp out any serious livestock 
contagion. The plan is simple and, it is 
believed, will be effective. 

Co-operation of state and federal gov- 
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‘ernment officials must exist to the full- 
est extent if prompt and efficient work 
is to result. The system of dividing the 
matter of expense equally between the 
state and federal government, which ex- 
isted during the recent outbreak, seems 
to bave been just and equitable, and one 
that gave general satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. The actual work should be done 
on a fifty-fifty basis also, if possible. 

The subject assigned for this paper 
was “An Ideal State Law for Co-opera- 
tion Between State and Federal Authori- 
ties in Work of Eradicating Contagious 
Animal Diseases.” The “ideal” is so 
difficult of attainment that some author- 
ities define it as “visionary, or existing 
only in imagination.” Therefore, while 
having an ideal in mind, I prefer to con- 
fine my efforts on this subject to a com- 
prehensive law which may be tangible,- 
rather than to an ideal which is only vis- 
ionary. This is a matter which has re- 
ceived our attention and efforts for a 
number of years and has resulted in the 
adoption by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania of what is known as the Act of 
July 22, 1913. 

The inception of the present law was 
the act of May 21st, 1895, which created 
a State Livestock Sanitary Board, and 
defined its duties. The original act has 
been amended from timé to time and was 
finally codified into what has proved an 
efficient and comprehensive law, under 
which we have been enabled satisfactor- 
ily to handle several epizootics, as well 
as the ordinary run of transmissible dis- 
eases which are of daily occurrence. It 
has also given us power to impose re- 
strictions upon the interstate movement 
of diseased and undesirable animals and 
enables us to secure assistance from the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry by 
a section which definitely provides for 
co-operation with the authorities of the 
national government (Section No. 34). 
Such assistance is not confined to inter- 
state cases, but may be and has been, 
available for work within the state. 

The federal employees are appointed 
agents of the State Livestock Sanitary 
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Board and issued identification cards. 
They then have the same authority as 
regular state agents, but receive no com- 
pensation from the state. In this way 
the federal men have rendered to the 
state valuable assistance. The board has 
never had occasion to regret that such 
authority was given, but has felt under 
deep obligations to the federal govern- 
ment for the valuable service it has ren- 
dered in exterminating two outbreaks of 
aphthous fever. 

In the discussion of an efficient live- 
stock sanitary law we must first consider 
the foundation upon which it is to rest. 
There should be provided a livestock 
board or bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture. Such body must be com- 
posed of men who shall be well. versed 
in livestock diseases and not of so-called 
practical business men or practical farm- 
ers, whose views will incline only 
toward minimizing the immediate finan- 
cial losses occasioned by destruction of 
diseased animals. Under the direction of 
this body there must be an efficient corps 
of trained men whose services as sanitary 
police may be available at any time, upon 
short notice. For this purpose it is not 
necessary to maintain a large standing 
force, but a small corps of regular em- 
ployees may be used in an emergency as 
a nucleus for the formation of a larger 
force to handle unusual conditions. Un- 
der ordinary conditions the regular em- 
ployees may: be profitably used in the 
work of meat and milk hygiene and in 
handling the usual run of dangerous dis- 
eases which are constantly encountered 
by owners of livestock. In order to be of 
greatest service the livestock authorities 
thus created must be provided with legal 
authority to enforce such requirements 
as may be deemed necessary. 

Probably the most important require- 
ments will be an efficient quarantine, 
which should: be elastic as well as dras- 
tic. -Such a quarantine could be made 
to cover all classes of animals, individ- 
ually or collectively, and all materials 
which may convey contagion. It should 
also be made to apply to individual 


premises, as well as to all premises and 
territory within described boundaries. 
In addition to quarantine, a compresen- 
sive law must provide for appraisement 
and destruction of animals and property, 
when such action shall become necessary 
in order to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease. Provision should be- made for 
equitable and prompt adjustment of all 
losses thus sustained. 

In order that such a law shall have 
force it is necessary to provide penalties 
for infractions of the statute itself, of 
quarantines, and of rules and regulations 
adopted pursuant to the law. 

In formulating the Pennsylvania law 
these were the salient points around 
which were collected the auxiliary re- 
quirements necessary to place it on a 
workable basis. 

While we do not presume to offer it as 
an “ideal,” as we are aware of several 
minor points wherein it may be im- 
proved, we have found it to be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to enable us sat- 
isfactorily to handly our sanitary work. 

This law also empowers us to make 
rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment thereof. Furthermore, it has been 
declared to be fair and just and has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the progres- 
sive and broad-minded livestock owners 
and breeders of our state. 

The law should -be broad in its terms; 
the powers conferred on the livestock 
board should be comprehensive; details 
should be omitted. Wide range of au- 
thority is essential if officials are to get 
efficient results, particularly in emergen- 
cies. An attempt to regulate minor mat- 
ters in the statute itself is sure to lead 
to embarrassment and to hamper officials 
when they have to deal with unforeseen 
contingencies. No scheme which is elas- 
tic, and adaptable to all conditions, can 
be devised, unless it embraces power, 
lodged somewhere, to make changes and 
do unanticipated things, without the de- 
lay which would be unavoidable if an 
amendment of the law itself at the next 
session of the legislature Were required 
before the board can move. 
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Vesting in the board power to make 
rules and regulations in the “ideal” 
provision for taking care of details. 
Such rules and regulations, of course, 
are not valid unless in harmony with 
the guiding principles prescribed by the 
statute. 

The only seriotis inconvenience we 
have encountered in the operations of 
our law and regulations is the fact that 
in some respects they conflict with par- 
allel laws and regulations of other states 
and those governing the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry. These discrepan- 
cies are very confusing and embarrassing 
to transportation companies and ship- 
pers ; also to livestock owners living near 
state borders. A railroad agent may 
receive rules and regulations from the 
federal authorites and half a dozen or 
more states, from which his road draws 
its livestock traffic. All of these regu- 
lations may differ on essential points and 
it will be impossible for the agent to 
properly construe the intentions of the 
various authorities. Nearly every reg- 
ulation which may be drawn will be pro- 
vided with exceptions to cover various 
classes of livestock and various exigen- 
cies which may arise, as in the case of 
livestock for immediate slaughter being 
differentiated from feeding or breeding 
stock and subject to an exception of the 
general provision of the regulations. 
That which is permissable under an ex- 
ception to a regulation of one state may 
be prohibited by a regulation of an ad- 
joining state which has not provided for 
such an exception. 

In one instance a shipper obtained a 
permit in Ohio to move and ship a load 
of cattle. When the railroad agent re- 
fused to accept the consignment on the 
ground that the Pennsylvania regula- 
tions prohibited the importation of such 
cattle, the shipper became incensed, 
threatened a law suit and to withhold his 
future patronage from that railroad. 
The shipper thought that by complying 
with the regulations of one state and ob- 
taining an official permit, he was at lib- 
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erty to carry out the intention of his 
permit. 

In another instance a shipper obtained 
a permit from a federal agent in New 
York to ship a load of dairy cows into 
Pennsylvania. After viewing the fed- 
eral permit the railroad agent received 
and forwarded the consignment. At that 
time the Pennsylvania regulations for- 
bade the importation of dairy cattle and 
when the animals arrived at destination, 
were quarantined and held under obser- 
vation for six weeks, which occasioned 
loss and inconvenience. It was natural 
for the shipper in this case to assume 
that the federal authorities had jurisdic- 
tion over interstate shipments. His as- 
sumption was correct in so far that the 
federal authorities could forbid the inter- 
state shipment, but was wrong in assum- 
ing they could affirmatively authorize 
it in conflict with Pennsylvania regula- 
tions. 

If these objections can be overcome 
by the adoption of uniform laws and 
regulations by all states, in conformity 
with similar laws and regulations of the 
National Government, we will make rapid 
progress in the work of livestock sani- 
tary control. There does not appear to 
be any serious difficulty in the adoption 
of a uniform national and state law, but 
when we approach the subject of uni- 
form regulations we will probably en- 
counter numerous perplexities and con- 
troversies, owing to differences of sani-- 
tary problems in various sections of the 
country. This will be especially true in 
regard to interstate movements by com- 
mon carriers. 

It may be of interest to refer to a diffi- 
culty of this nature which arose in our 
state during March, 1915, at a time when 
the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak was 
under control, and restrictions were be- 
ing gradually lessened. Under federal 
regulations it was permissible to ship 
livestock, for immediate slaughter, out 
of federal modified and exposed areas. 
The Pennsylvania regulations forbade 
such shipments to enter our state, and 
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were even more drastic in forbidding 
such shipments to pass through the state 
enroute to other states. 

A reference to the map will show the 
keystone position held by our state, as 


such shipments could not reach New 
York, New Jersey or the New England 
states except by passing through Penn- 
sylvania or Canada and, of course, Can- 
(Continued on page 36) 


Importance of the Study of Animal Parasites 


By W. W. DIMMOCK, Ames, Iowa 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State College 


HE following on animal parasites 

is written in response to a letter 
asking me to contribute something to 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE that would be of value and 
general interest to the men in every 
day practice. I am not going to at- 
tempt to bring out anything new, but 
simply wish to emphasize, or rather 
re-emphasize, some of the problems, 
direct and indirect, of parasitisms that 
are far too often overlooked. I feel 
that the veterinarian, especially the 
younger one, while the mind is still 
actively receptive from his college 
work, and his belief in brotherhood 
welfare is still firm, and his enthusiasm 
to be a useful- public servant is still 
uninjured and sensibilities unhardened 
by the trials of daily life, should start 
to make a systematic study of the par- 
asites affecting the domestic animals 
in his community to the end that he 
may be able to handle the problem of 
animal parasites in the larger way. He 
should consider these points: How 
many parasites can I name? Give the 
location or migration in the host. Rec- 


ognize from the morphology and give, 


even in a general way, the life history. 

The term animal parasites is used 
in this case to include those forms of 
animal life, parasitic to our domestic 
animals, that are, with a few excep- 
tions, visible in their adult form to the 
naked eye. During the last half cen- 
tury up to a few years ago investiga- 
tion work in animal diseases had been 
conducted mainly, money, time and ef- 
fort, along the lines of micro-organisms 


and as a result other things did not 
receive the support and attention that 
their importance would seem to war- 
rant, especially as to their economic 
importance. I do not mean that I 
would do less in bacteriology, serum 
therapy or biochemistry, but that I 
would do more on parasitisms. Take all 
the seniors in our different veterinary 
colleges at the present time and how 
many will you find that you could in- 
terest sufficiently to get to even con- 
sider spending another year in college, 
at a living wage, to take up the study 
of our more important animal para- 
sites. The complete life history of 
some of our most common parasites is 
not well understood. This is essential 
if we are to successfully prevent dis- 
eases due to parasites that are found in 
or upon our domestic animals. We 
know that some parasites are always 
found in or upon our domestic ani- 
mals. We know that some parasites 
are always found in the same species 
of animal and that others pass certain 
stages of their development in differ- 
ent hosts of entirely different species 
of animal—for example, tape worms in 
dogs must have previously lived usual- 
ly in the form of a cyst or bladder 
body in the tissues of such animals as 
sheep.and rabbits. Certain tape worms 
in chickens pass a part of their lives 
in flies and other insects upon which 
the chicken feeds, an intermediate host 
in such cases being absolutely essen- 
tial for the parasite to complete its life 
cycle. In some cases, in one host, the 
parasite may be injurious and even 

















fatal while in the other host compara- 
tively harmless. Yet it is quite often 
found that the stage at which the para- 
site can be successfully combatted is 
during its life in the host to which it 
is comparatively harmless. At least 
we should attempt to combat the para- 
site at that stage of its development in 
which its further propogation is most 
readily checked. In treating dogs or 
chickens for tapeworms or pigs for 
round worms, how often is any at- 
tempt made to destroy the worms and 
eggs expelled by the action of the ver- 
mifuge? Let us be just as efficient 
in treating individual cases of parasit- 
isms as our knowledge permits, but 
let us be equally efficient in prevent- 
ing the further spread of the parasite 
by cutting off its development in the 
herd and in the community in so far 
as our knowledge of its life history, 
habits and resistance will permit. This 
means having in your mind or in avail- 
able reference those methods applic- 
able to the different species of para- 
sites, for no two can be handled in ex- 
actly the same way. Some of the 
things that we must have in mind are 
the time that cystic forms will remain 
alive in the intermediate host; how 
long the adult forms will live or re- 
main in their respective locations in 
the host and reproduce without any 
further infestation. Another import- 
ant point and one that is lacking in 
fact is the life of the egg and condi- 
tions favorable and unfavorable for its 
continuation and development. While 
the lifetime of most adult forms of 
parasites is known to be comparatively 
short, encysted forms may live from 
one to three years, and it seems to 
have been demonstrated that the eggs 
of certain parasites will resist drying 
or atmospheric changes and remain 
alive for years. This possibly accounts 
for the appearance of certain parasit- 
isms in enzootic or evizootic form in 
communities where no evident method 
of introduction is known. 

Injurious effects: Parasites are in- 
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jurious to animals in various ways. 
Their mere presence upon the skin or 
in the intestinal tract or tissues often 
is a source of considerable irritation. 
They absorb or appropriate food mate- 
rial intended for the host or they may 
extract their nutrition from the body 
of the host. Those that puncture the 
tissues for the purpose of taking food 
and those that simply insert parts to 
hold themselves in place both mechan- 
ically injure the tissues and open the 
way for infection. Others rupture the 
tissues by their migrations and still 
further from mere numbers lower the 
normal vitality and resistance of the 
host, thus opening the way to infec- 
tion for both specific and non-specific 
micro-organisms. 

Parasitism is important not only be- 
cause of the direct or indirect effect of 
the parasite upon the host, but because 
many are directly transmissible to man 
and others may produce injurious ef- 
fects in the flesh of our food animals, 
making it dangerous and unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 


In attempting to state the gravity 
of an attack of any one of the different 
species of parasites it is necessary to 
know what injuries the individual par- 
asite is capable of producing. We 
know that a large number of some 
species of parasites are comparatively 
harmless and that a comparatively few 
of other species are frequently very se- 
rious and often fatal. The presence 
of a few parasites in a particular lo- 
cality may not in itself appear to be 
serious, yet we must keep in mind the 
fact that most of our animal parasites, 
conditions being favorable, multiply 
rapidly, and forms of parasitism that 
this year are economically insignificant 
may within a year or two become a 
growing menace to the live stock in- 
terests of that locality. : 

Our object then in dealing with ani- 
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mal parasites should be first to recog- 
nize the importance of the particular 
parasite and, knowing its life history, 
take steps to prevent its further prop- 
agation by combatting it at that stage 
of its development in which it is most 
easily destroyed. We are all agreed 
that the prevention of any disease is 
far more satisfactory that the treat- 
ment of disease, and in my opinion 
preventive medicine can be as success- 
fully applied to parasitism as to any 
other diseases that we have to handle 
—in fact, unless we can prevent many 
of the diseases caused by animal para- 
sites all other efforts to control or 
treat are very largely without results. 
Many of the parasites that are con- 
fined to the alimentary tract may be 
successfully treated by direct applica- 
tion, but those parasites that pass all 
or a part of their existence in the 
deeper structures of the body such as 
the muscle, brain, liver and circulation 
must in the majority of cases be dealt 
with during their existence outside of 
these places. 

In attempting to bring out some of 
the more important phases of parasit- 
isms, I will review a few cases that 
have come under my personal observa- 
tion. The gizzard worm of chickens, 
Spiroptera hamulosa, Dispharagus ha- 
mulosa and Cheilospirura hamulosa 
(Ransom), a small nematode the pres- 
ence of which is never known until 
the bird harboring it shows serious 
symptoms of ill health, and so far as 
known the parasite always causing the 
death of the bird. Due to its mode of 
action, isolation in the wall of the giz- 
zard, it has seldom been found, or at 
least recognized, and we are inclined 
to think of it as of little importance. 
The presence of this parasite in poul- 
try, being fed to fatten by a packing 
company was so common that it be- 
came an economic question. I per- 


sonally examined twenty-four gizzards 
from suspected cases and in the first 
twelve found the nematode in eight. 
In the second twelve to be examined, 


eleven revealed the parasite. All the 
affected birds were showing symptoms 
of unthriftiness, although being fed on 
a ration for fattening. A local (Ames, 
Iowa) breeder of fancy poultry bought 
a cockerel in New Jersey. The bird 
began to show signs of unthriftiness 
from time of arrival and was sent to 
the hospital for treatment, where it 
finally died. Post mortem revealed 
two mature worms in the wall of the 
gizzard, male and female. The female 
was full of eggs. Suppose this bird 
had been thrown out to decompose as 
is frequently the case, or even buried, 
the premises would undoubtedly have 
become infested and no one can tell 
to what extent such centers of infesta- 
tion may spread. 

While this parasite is comparatively 
rare, it has been found in chickens in 
Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and New 
Jersey and possibly other states, and 
unless we become able to diagnose the 
condition and take the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent its further spread 
it will, no doubt, become a very serious 
menace to the poultry industry of this 
country. As we do not know the life 
history of this parasite, our only meth- 
od of combatting it is to burn all birds 
affected with it and prevent further 
propagation. 

To further illustrate the spread of 
animal parasites from one part of the 
country to another through the trans- 
portation of animals that are apparent- 
ly healthy, let me cite a case where a 
dog was shipped from Illinois to Iowa. 
The animal was presented for treat- 
ment, but died before a positive diag- 
nosis could be made. The post mor- 
tem showed numerous hook worms . 
anchylostomum trigonocephalum. I 
had never found this parasite in a dog 
in Iowa before and so far as I know 
the disease does not exist, at least, is 
not common among dogs in this state. 
Are the chances of its becoming prev- 
alent through cases like the above not 
worthy of our attention? 

I had my first introduction to the 














economic importance of animal para- 
sites during the time that I was in 


Cuba (Jan., 1906, to Oct., 1909). To 
mention a few that were common dis- 
toma hepaticum (cattle), stephanurus 
dentatus and echinorhynchus gigas 
(pig) and strongylus micrurus (calf). 
No one can even approximately esti- 
mate how many animals in Cuba die 
annually from distomatosis. In the 
abattoirs seventy-five to one hundred 
per cent of the livers from cattle are 
found to be invaded, many so badly 
that total condemnation of the liver is 
necessary. I cannot recall a single 
post mortem in the field or examina- 
tion in the abattoirs of native pigs 
when I failed to find the stephanurus 
dentatus or echinorhynchus _ gigas. 
The kidney worm, while usually in the 
pelvis of the kidney, was also frequent- 
ly found in other organs, especially the 
liver, making condemnation of the or- 
gan in food animals necessary. Ver- 
minous pneumonia or pulmonary 
strongylosis was found to be common 
in calves in Cuba, especially in parts 
of the Province of Havana. While 
serving as chief veterinarian to the na- 
tional board of health (Cuba) I was 
directed to go from Havana to Santia- 
go de Cuba (600 miles) to see a herd 
of young stock that were dying suppos- 
edly from tuberculosis. I found many 
young animals in the last stages of 
verminous pneumonia, On a farm at 
Managua I removed from a yearling 
calf one gallon of lung worms. An 
actual count of the eggs in two females 
showed one to have 16,000 and the other 
23,000. On a dairy and stock farm, Ha- 
vana province, where about 400 to 500 
head of cattle were kept, which meant 
two to three hundred calves yearly, 85 
per cent of these were dying from the 
effect of lung worms. By controlling 
the water and feed, isolation of affected 
animals and actual scraping and disin- 
fecting of yards and waste, we reduced 
the loss from 85 per cent to 15 per cent. 
True, we introduced medicines, intra- 
tracheal injections of benzene, turpen- 
tine, ether, iodin and so on, also gave 
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some by the respiratory tract through 
the nose. The administration of medic- 
inal agents had its spectacular effect and 
the psychological effect on the attend- 
ants was perfect, but. the real good 
came from our consideration of details 
in carrying out a campaign of preven- 
tion. 


To come back to the issues at home. 
Take the most common parasite in Iowa 
affecting pigs, Ascaris suilla, generally 
spoken of as practically unimportant ex- 
cept when present in large numbers. 
We have frequently met with it invad- 
ing the bile duct and liver. I have re- 
ceived from veterinarians samples of 
livers packed full of this worm with the 
request to examine for tuberculosis. On 
December 4, 1915, I posted a young pig 
‘that had died from invasion of the bile 
duct and liver by Ascaris suilla. This 
pig came from a herd of 600. Figuring 
on a basis of 9,000,000 pigs in the state 
of Iowa, if one in every 600 dies from 
this condition it would mean 15,000 pigs 
at five dollars apiece, a loss of $75,000. 
That estimate is low and represents the 
loss from this parasite only in those 
case where the parasite invades the 
liver. No one can estimate the drain 
upon the vitality of the host’ and the 
resulting economic loss. This is equally 
true of all parasites, including those 
that are seldom or never directly the 
cause of death. Is it right, even in a 
text on meat inspection, to say that 
their presence is so constant that it may 
almost be looked upon as normal? We 
should look upon the presence of the 
least harmless of the living things prop- 
erly classed as parasites as an enemy to 
live stock and be prepared to do what 
we can to eradicate them. 


Some time over a year ago I was in 
Winterset, Iowa, in consultation with 
Dr. J. G. Schoenenberger, and he took 
me to see some lambs that were suffer- 
ing with acute helminthiasis due to the 
Haemonchus contortus. It took on the 
form of an infectious disease and re- 
sulted in the loss ot a number of sheep. 
In one sheep posted in addition to the 
stomach worms we found nodular dis- 
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ease (Oesophagostomum columbianum) 
and trichocephalus affinis in the cecum 
and cysticerci tenuicollis in the viscera. 

I recently held an autopsy on a 
chicken from New Providence, Iowa, 


. that was showing some symptoms of 


chicken pox or Epithelioma contagi- 
osum. Many in the flock had died hav- 
ing shown the same general symptoms, 
but no lesions of chicken pox. The au- 
topsy revealed Teniasis (Davainae ces- 
ticillus), Ascariasis (ascaris inflexia), 
and cheilospirosis (cheilospirura hamu- 
losa). Another chicken from the same 
flock presented at the same time for post 
mortem was found to have generalized 
tuberculosis and a few Heterakis papil- 
losa in the ceca. 

Take the Oesophagostomum denta- 
tum of the pig. I have found this ne- 
matede many times, and in every case 
there was more or less colitis, and the 
host was, if not sick, the inferior animal 
in the herd. A few other parasites that 
are seldom considered but that are feed- 
ing upon the domestic animals of the 
state and taking their toll, little or 
much, are sarcoptes scabei of the pig; 
Demodex foliculorum, dog ; Teniasis of 
horses (mammillana and plicata) and of 
dogs, chickens and sheep; Phthiriasis of 
pigs, chickens, horses and cattle; Oec- 
sophagostomum inflatum (calf); Am- 
phistomum conicum (cattle). Under 
Dipterous parasites we cannot overlook 
the importance of the Estridae of 
horse, cattle and sheep, nor those spe- 
cies of muscidae blow flees that deposit 
their eggs in wounds of animals. 

The last parasite I am going to men- 
tion heads the list in importance and 
destructiveness to its host from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the Sclerostomum 
equinum or Strongylus vulgaris (Ran- 
som). It is impossible for me to state 
at this time the whole part that this 
nematode plays as a parasite. Briefly, 
it is very prevalent in the horses of the 
central west and causes very serious 
losses. In young animals six months to 
six years its action is more or less acute, 
the lesions being hemorrhagic inflam- 
mation of the cecum and colon, acute 


verminous dilatations of the arteries, 
multiple emboli of intestines, spleen and 
lungs. The parasite is found invading 
the peritoneum, kidneys, spleen, scro- 
tum, liver—in fact, no organ seems to be 
entirely exempt. The most serious 
structural change is in the arteries, but 
it opens the way to microbian infection, 
systemic and local, and produces condi- 
tions and symptoms that have been rec- 
ognized clinically as colic, enteritis, in- 
fluenza, pneumonia, forage poisoning, 
silage poisoning, septicemia, etc. If I 
were to attempt to name the three dis- 
eases that cause the greatest loss to the 
live stock interests of the state of lowa 
I would name, leaving out tuberculosis, 
hog cholera, Hemorrhagic septicemia 
and sclerostomiasis. The losses vary so 
from year to year and from section to 
section that an estimate today does not 
hold six months hence. 
Conclusions 


1. If all the animals of the state har- 
bor parasites in proportion to those that 
have come under my observation, then 
parasitisms is one of our major prob- 
lems. 

2. Some of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations are taking up a sys- 
tematic and economic study of animal 
parasites. The veterinary profession 
should keep informed regarding new de- 
tails and the investigation work should 
be, at least, directed by men that have a 
veterinary education and are familiar 
with symptoms and lesions resulting 
from parasitic infestation. 

3. In post mortem work I find many 
cases where parasites are directly the 
cause of death. Where they have in- 
vaded, injured, produced structural 
changes or even destroyed parts or or- 
gans. Where they have undoubtedly 
opened the way for infection, and again 
where those deep seated in the organs 
have produced lesions through their mi- 
grations, growth or have died and sub- 
sequent changes taken place that tax us 
to the limit to differentiate from specific 
and non-specific lesions due to other 
causes. 

4. Our country is growing fast. It is 

















rich, yet there are many worthy people 
that are justly complaining especially of 
the cost of necessities. The price of food 
stuffs is high. The expert animal hus- 
bandry man, breeder and feeder tell us 
that the loss of animals is one of the big 
items in the cost of preparation for mar- 
ket. The veterinarian, more than any- 
one else, must be looked to to stop this 
Toss of our live stock and thus make 
production less expensive. 

I feel that many of the diseases of ani- 
mals caused by animal parasites that 
are at present given little or no thought 
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should receive the same attention in 
matters of prevention and control as 
many of our infectious diseases. With 
more of them interstate shipment of 
live stock should be considered and. 
when making examination for sound- 
ness. This might in some cases result in 
a hardship and loss to the owner, yet, to 
my mind, they should be handled the 
same as our specific infectious diseases 
and unsoundness on the basis that - 
“the interests of the many shall domi- 
nate over the selfish assertion of indi- 
vidual rights.” 


The Practitioner’s Relation to the Bovine In- 
fectious Abortion and Sterility Problem 


By WARD GILTNER, East Lansing, Mich., 
Bacteriologist, Michigan Agricultural College 


T may not be the function of the 

teacher and laboratory recluse to 
outline the relations of the practical 
men of the world to their problems. It 
certainly requires something approach- 
ing temerity for such a one to attempt 
<o orientate the profession in a matter 
surrounding which there is an almost 
Stygian darkness of ignorance. And 
yet the practitioner must answer ques- 
tions, either foolishly (?), those asked 
by his client, or wisely, those asked by 
himself. We will be pardoned for hop- 
ing that some day not too remotely dis- 
tant a satisfactory explanation will be 
available for the present mysteries of 
infectious abortion and sterility of cat- 
tle. 

We associate these two affections 
closely, since there are many reasons to 
believe that the latter is dependent in 
a large percentage of cases on the for- 
mer. It seems perfectly safe to assert 
that there is a communicable disease of 
cattle caused by Bact. abortus (Bang) 
which frequently manifests itself by the 
disastrous effects of its action on the 
pregnant uterus. Abortion or prema- 
ture birth must be recognized, how- 





ever, as only a symptom incidental to 
the activities of the abortion microbe. 
The full significance of the action of 
Bact. abortus on the bovine animal is 
not thus far appreciated, but it is cer- 
tain that the act of prematurely expell- 
ing a dead or living fetus from the 
uterus is not the sum total of the mis- 
chief done. We cannot help but feel 
that retained afterbirth, chronic or 
acute metritis, salpingitis, various af- 
fections of the ovaries with resultant 
temporary or permanent sterility and 
abnormal sexual excitement, and even 
peritonitis and death are all more or 
less directly traceable to the malignant 
influence of Bact. abortus. It is need- 
less to cal the attention of the cattle 
practitioner to the prolonged unthrift- 
iness resulting from abortion and its 
effects on the milk flow are too well 
known to demand discussion. The ef- 
fect of the infection on the milk itself, 
as a human food or for the rearing of 
calves and other stock, is a matter that 
has probably not received more than a 
passing thought from the practitioner 
and certainly has received only limited 
study by the scientist. 
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There may be other factors of grave 
importance involved in the inception of 
epizootic bovine abortion and in the pro- 
duction of its accompanying phenomena ; 
but we are inclined to take the position 
that Bact. abortus is the pivotal causative 
agency about which all other factors re- 
volve and play a role of secondary im- 
portance. If this is the correct attitude, 
the practitioner should, in justice to him- 
self and to his client, thoroughly appre- 
ciate what is now available for utilization 
in the understanding of the microbe and 
its relation to the bovine host. It is 
probably safe to say that a full knowl- 
edge of the history of any outbreak or 
any occurrence (for its occurrence is not 
always in the form of an outbreak) of 
abortion of cattle is sufficient to form 
the basis of a satisfactory diagnosis, 
provided the state of affairs in the herd 
has not existed for any length of time. 
It does not appear to us that knowledge 
of the pathology and symptomatology 
(including anamnesis) of the disease is 
sufficiently advanced to warrant a pos- 
itive diagnosis with a single case and 
with no further assistance. The use of 
“abortin,” a product of the growth of 
Bact. abortus, analogous to tuberculin, 
cannot be recommended as a reliable 
diagnostic agent, and its use may give 
rise to confusion when attempts are made 
to utilize serum tests. The complement 
fixation and agglutination tests seem to 
indicate that the reacting animal is, or 
recently has been, acted upon by Bact. 
abortus. The reaction need not be proof 
of the presence of the organism in the 
animal at the time of the reaction, it 
does not mean that the pregnant cow will 
abort, or that the non-pregnant cow will 


not conceive, or, if conception takes - 


place, that she will abort, or that the 
reacting cow or bull will surely transmit 
the disease to susceptible stock; but it 
is quite clear to us that a positive reac- 
tion does mean involvement of Bact. 
abortus. Now, just what this signifies, 
we are not in a position to state. 

The results of the work of many in- 


vestigators and especially the work of 
our former associate, Dr. E. T. Hall- 
man, which has come forcibly to our at- 
tention, convinces us that infectious 
abortion (caused by Bact. abortus) is not 
a universal affection of cattle, although 
quite widespread, and that its disappear- 
ance, accompanied by or followed by the 
disappearance of reactions to serum 
tests, is an attainable goal, and one to- 
ward which the veterinarian should guide 
his client. We would advise following 
the history of the herd, i. e., the valuable 
herd, in the matter of serum reactions 
where the free services of a state lab- 
oratory are available. However, it would 
be very unfortunate to make use 
of the serum reactions unless there is a 
full realization of the significance of the 
reactions so far as that may be appreci- 
ated at the time. Certainly more will be 
known of this matter as time goes on, 
but knowledge will come faster if the 
practitioner works in hearty, intelligent 
co-operation with the laboratory. 

It is interesting to note that several 
investigators, including Smith and Fab- 
yan, Schroeder and Cotton, Evans and 
others, have determined that the milk of 
many aborting cows contains Bact. abor- 
tus. Its presence has been demonstrated 
by both culture and guinea pig inocula- 
tion tests. The former method is 
surrounded by difficulties and uncertain- 
ty, while the latter requires a long time 
to accomplish results. Mr. L. H. Cool- 
edge, my associate, has shown that Bact. 
abortus is not only present in the milk 
of some cows, but that it may be present 
(in detectable numbers) in one or more 
quarters and not necessarily in all; and, 
moreover, that the milk of such cows 
gives the same reactions, viz., agglutina- 
tion and complement fixation, as are 
given by the blood serum. It does not 
appear that every cow that gives a re- 
action when the blood is tested will give 
a reaction with the milk test; but, on the 
other hand, the milk may cause a reac- 
tion without the demonstrable presence 
of Bact. abortus. The effect of such un- 
heated milk on calves or human beings 














is not fully understood, but the work 
of Larson and Sedgwick and recent ex- 
periments conducted by Mr. Cooledge 
indicate that the consumption of mflk 
from cows affected by Bact. abortus 
give rise to the presence of agglutins 
and complement fixing amboceptor in 
both children and adults. Further ex- 
tensive studies are necessary to deter- 
mine what is the real hygienic significance 
of milk from infectious abortion herds 
as a food for man. Also, it is not clear 
just what influence such milk has on 
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calves, but it appears that there is an 
untoward effect that may be overcome 
by pasteurizing the milk. The practi- 
tioner might do well to advise, on gen- 
eral principles at least, that such milk 
be efficiently pasteurized before being 
used for either human consumption or 
for calves. 

The sterility problem is a superstruc- 
ture built, most probably, upon the activ- 
ities of Bact. abortus; therefore, 1t 
should be attacked at its foundation. 
(Continued on page 75) 


Infectious Pneumonia of Cattle* 


(Hemorrhagic Septicemia) 


By A. T. KINSLEY, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANY complaints have been made 

to various state sanitary officers 
of a disease that occurs in cattle that 
have passed through public stock yards. 
This condition has prevailed in Missouri 
for five or six years, but has been more 
prevalent during October and Novem- 
ber of this year than previously. Kan- 
sas experienced considerable difficulty 
with the same disease and the authori- 
ties were considering regulations to 
control the movement of cattle from 
public stock yards. Nebraska sanitary 
officers have investigated several herds 
in which the disease in question had 
been introduced by shipped-in cattle. 
Wyoming has had at last one outbreak. 
From Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana 
and Colorado similar reports have been 
obtained. The disease, according to re- 
ports, has recently occurred in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Oklahoma. This 
condition has been variously designated 
as shipping fever, strangles, influenza, 
catarrhal fever and infectious pneu- 
monia. The disease usually manifests 
itself as a pulmonary disease, but an 
occasional animal in an affected herd 
evidence symptoms of digestive de- 
rangement. 





*Presented at meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association, Chicago, December 1-2, 1915. 





This disease was investigated some 
four years ago in the state of Missouri 
and after a summary of the symptoms, 
lesions and microscopic findings, it was 
recognized as the pulmonary form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Young cattle are more susceptible to 
the pectoral form of the disease than 
older cattle. The condition of the ani- 
mal does not appear to be a factor in 
susceptibility, as those in good flesh are 
as frequently affected as those that are 
thin and emaciated. 

Changeable weather predisposes to 
the disease, or at least more cases are 
observed in the fall and spring season. 

The specific cause of the disease, ac- 
cording to the investigation in Missouri, 
is the B. bovisepticus, an organism be- 
longing to the Pasteurella group. This 
microbian agent appears to be univer- 
sally distributed and therefore it is not 
uncommon to observe sporadic cases of 
the disease. It is probable that infec- 
tion with ‘B. bovisepticus from all 
sources, excepting diseased animals, 
rarely produces disease unless the re- 
sistance of the infected animal has been 
diminished. The B. bovisepticus from 
diseased animals are more virulent, and 
young animals exposed to such infec- 
tion frequently become affected. The 
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shipping of cattle during inclement 
weather causes them to become chilled 
and their lungs are especially affected 
by the inhalation of cold air and they 
are thus predisposed to pneumonia, and 
the omnipresence of the B. bovisepticus 
almost insures infection and the possible 
production of the pectoral form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia. 

The B. bovisepticus may gain en- 
trance to the animal body through the 
various mucous membranes, but espe- 
cially the respiratory and digestive 
mucosa, and less frequently it may be 
introduced through the skin. 

Three different types of this disease 
have been identified, viz., pectoral, ab- 
dominal, and exanthematous forms. 
The principal lesions of the pectoral 
form occur in the thoracic viscera, those 
of the abdominal form in the abdominal 
viscera, of the exanthematous form in 
the subcutaneous tissue. 

Acute or peracute hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia is characterized primarily by 
hemorrhages which occur in the sub- 
serosa, mucosa and subcutis. The 
hemorrhages are usually petechial in 
size and they are very common beneath 
the epicardium and endocardium. In 
the subacute form there are hemorrha- 
gic lesions ‘and in the pectoral form 
there is usually evidence of an accumu- 
lation of serous fluid in the pleural cav- 
ity, and pneumonia, in which there is 
interstitial exudation. Areas of hepati- 
zation occurs in one or both lungs, these 
portions being red, brown or grey in 
color and of a friable consistency ; other 
portions of the lung will appear hyper- 
emic and hemorrhagic. The visceral 
pleura may be inflamed and in extreme 
cases it may be covered with fibrinous 
exudate. Subpleural hemorrhages are 
very common. The mediastinum may 
contain a gelatinous exudate. 

The abdominal form is characterized 
by submucous and subserotic hemor- 
rhages and a hemorrhagic enteritis and 
peritonitis in which there is usually a 
quantity of serous or sero-hemorrhagic 
exudate in the peritoneal cavity. In 
some cases the spleen may be enlarged. 


The subcutaneous form is evidenced 
by hemorrhages and a marked accumu- 
lation of serous exudate in the sub- 
cutum, particularly of the inferior cer- 
vical region. 

Reynolds and Munn have reported 
some cases in which there was a marked 
hemorrhagic meningitis. It is rather 
common to find two or more of the fore- 
going types of lesions occurring simul- 
taneously. ws 

The symptoms of this disease depend 
upon the type of lesions. The early 
stages of the disease are usually evi- 
denced by depression, dullness and in- 
appetance. The affected animals are 
usually stiff and have little tendency to 
move. There is usually a rise in tem- 
perature of from 2° to 5° F. 

The pulse is increased and the char- 
acter changed. In the pectoral form, 
respiration is increased and there is 
labored breathing. The affected animal 
has a dry, painful cough and there is a 
frothy serous or sero-sanguineous nasal 
and ocular discharge, the discharge later 
becoming of a purulent character. 
Pleuritic friction sounds and solidity of 
lung areas may be determined by a 
physical examination. Those cases in 
which there is involvement of the ab- 
dominal viscera show temperature cir- 
culatory and digestive disturbance, 
there is colicy pains and diarrhea, the 
fecal discharges being frequently 
streaked with blood. The exanthema- 
tous form of the disease is characterized 
by high temperature, circulatory dis- 
turbance and by subcutaneous inflam- 
matory edema, especially of the inferior 
cervical region, although it may occur 
elsewhere. This tumefaction may inter- 
fere with circulation, deglutition and 
respiration, as well as with locomotion. 

The meningeal type is manifested by 
disturbance of the brain functions. Ani- 
mals so affected are usually nervous, ex- 
citable and sometimes vicious. In the 
subacute or chronic form of the disease 
the affected animals show marked 
emaciation. 

Symptoms indicating the presence of 
a single type of this disease may be ob- 

















served, but it is not rare for the disease 
to affect the thoracic viscera in the be- 
ginning, and later the digestive viscera 
become involved. Such cases show a 
combination of symptoms. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia may be 
acute or chronic. The very acute form 
of the exanthematous type usually ter- 
minates fatally in from 6 to 36 hours. 
The pectoral form rarely terminates fa- 
tally in less than three days. The prog- 
nosis in the acute form is unfavorable 
and should be guarded in the chronic 
form, as in those animals which recover 
from the pulmonary form a chronic lung 
affection usually persists. Quarantine 
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regulations are of value in controlling 
the spread of this disease and should be 
resorted to. 

Medical treatment of this disease is 
of little value. Various drugs have been 
used in the different types of the dis- 
ease, but the fatality still persists at 
about 90 per cent. Since the Bureau of 
Animal Industry advocated the control 
of this disease in the buffalo of Yellow- 
stone National Park by the use of bac- 
terin, the author has recommended it in 
the control of Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
of cattle, and those that have adopted 
this preventive treatment have obtained 
good results. 


Modern Treatment 


By I. E. NEWSOM, Fort Collins, Colo., Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado, A. and M. College 


INCE the beginning of time animals 
have made various attempts to 
alleviate disease, save themselves from 
suffering and restore conditions to the 
normal. I refer to such instances as the 
licking of wounds, lying in the mud and 
standing in water when fevered. It is 
often said in support of our modern 
drug therapy that animals eat of certain 
medicinal plants when ill. Be that as it 
may, much of our early treatment was 
based on what animals actually did, 
or were supposed to do, for themselves. 
During the middle ages so-called re- 
medial agents ran riot. There is no 
space and no necessity for quoting some 
of these old prescriptions, which con- 
tained as many as two hundred ingredi- 
ents and took months to concoct. Many 
of them were garnished with such de- 
licious morsels as goose dung, roasted 
snails and the juice of crushed spiders. 
Almost every conceivable substance 
was used for the cure of disease, both 
in man and animals. Men were bled 
for headaches, for gout, for typhoid 
fever and doubtless for anemia. All 
sorts of rattles, incantations and prayers 
were used to frighten away the evil spir- 





its or call in the good. And in spite of 
all this the patients often recovered. 

What is the explanation? There is 
inherent in each animal body—the accu- 
mulation since life began—that defen- 
sive mechanism which will protect 
them against most harmful materials. 
If this were not so they would not be 
here, since those that were not well for- 
tified with this mechanism of defense 
fell at the first exposure and did not re- 
produce their kind. Inflammation, since 
the days of John Hunter, has been 
looked upon as nature’s method of com- 
batting an irritant and as a phenome- 
non to be expected and encouraged 
rather than to be combatted. Fever has 
been looked upon by Vaughan and oth- 
ers as a measure of the resistance and 
therefore not to be reduced by direct 
means. 

Basically, I have for some time 
looked upon the treatment of individual 
cases, especially among breeding ani- 
mals, as of doubtful value. It certainly 
is true that the more we treat the more 
susceptible animals become, and the 
more we will have to treat. I am firm- 
ly convinced that if we had never ex- 
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erted ourselves at all in the line of treat- 
ment of animals we would today have 
a hardier strain. I am also convinced 
that this statement applies to man as 
well as to the other animals. However, 
there is little use making these state- 
ments except to support a better system 
of breeding, because if a man have an 
animal sick, and there is any possibility 
of saving his life, he will surely be 
saved. All the more so is it true in 
human practice. It is well enough to 
say let the other fellow die, he is a 
weakling and will only be a drag on 
society, but in our own families it is a 
question of doing everything in our 
power to save life. 

Our attention as veterinarians must 
then be directed to ways of combatting 
disease which have been by nature 
found to be most satisfactory and to 
assist or duplicate these methods as 
nearly as possible. 

In animals the breeding out of dis- 
ease offers the most reliable and satis- 
factory end results, but it is unfortu- 
nately the one least likely to be fol- 
lowed. Some years ago when the can- 
taloupe blight was especially bad in the 
Arkansas Valley, Colorado, Philo K. 
Blinn found in a whole field just one 
plant that was not blighted. From the 
seed from this plant he started a blight- 
resisting cantaloupe that is now gener- 
ally grown where blight was at all trou- 
blesome. Nature developed a horse on 
the western plains, the broncho, that 
was seldom diseased and had more 
vigor than any other horse in this coun- 
try. 

As to medicinal treatment of disease 
we have advanced materially in the past 
one hundred years, but it seems prob- 
able that there is yet much of our treat- 
ment that inhibits rather than aids na- 
ture’s chemical processes. To say the 
least, it is empirically administered. In 
this connection let me hasten to add 
that I realize that we are so constituted 


that we do something for the suffering 
animal whether in the end it is bad or 
good, rather than stand around and let 
nature take her course because we can’t 
see what metabolic changes are going 
on. Neither would I contend that we 
should refrain from injecting air into 
the udder of a cow suffering from par- 
turient paresis, until we find out why it 
restores the animal to normal. I do be- 
lieve, however, that we should have a 
more general realization of our ignor- 
ance of the various changes that go on 
in the normal body, that we know little 
about these changes during disease and 
practically nothing about the direct ef- 
fect of remedial agents on these meta- 
bolic activities. Unfortunately, some of 
our veterinarians still feel that to be 
cock sure is to be professional. I recall 
one of my teachers who could diagnose 
a case of lameness by merely seeing the 
animal walked or trotted past him. I 
must admit that at first it filled me with 
great respect. Later it filled me with 
disgust. In view of the complex prob- 
lems presented it is not only not unpro- 
fessional to admit ignorance, but it com- 
mands respect from those for whose re- 
spect we would pay most highly. 
Therefore while realizing the great ad- 
vances made in medicine in the past 
fifty years let us not be over-confident, 
because after all no less a man than 
Simon of Baltimore says, “That the 
death rate from pneumonia is approxi- 
mately the same among the millionaires 
surrounded by their corps of physicians 
as among the hoboes cared for by their 
brothers by the roadside.” All of us are 
at times chagrined to find that a case 
we have given up has been successfully 
piloted through by some quack whose 
educational qualifications are not equal 
to our own. Let us not then be too sure 
that our pet treatment is in reality of 
value, but keep an open mind, remem- 
bering animals may recover without or 
in spite of anything we may do. 

















Mammitis in Cows and Its Treatment” 


By JOHN F. McKENNA, Fresno, Calif. 


EVERAL months ago the writer 

was asked by the Program Com- 
mittee of this Association to prepare a 
paper on udder troubles in cows. Since 
that time I have sought, through the 
medium of the latest writings on this 
subject, to bring before the members of 
this Association the newest ideas on 
mammitis in cows, but my efforts in that 
direction have been almost in vain. I 
have read the article by John L. Tyler 
in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, the one by Mart. Stef- 
fen in his book on “Special Cattle 
Therapy,” and that by D. J. Davis and J. 
A. Capps in the Journal of Infectious 
Diseases. While some new points are 
brought out in these articles, the treat- 
ment of this condition has for many 
years remained at a standstill among the 
general practitioners of veterinary med- 
icine in this country. An increase in the 
price of dairy cows during the past two 
years has made this question a vital one 
to every practising veterinarian, and of 
all the non-fatal ailments of cows it is 
the most important to the dairyman of 
today. 

Some writers believe that all causes 
of mammitis are of microbian origin, 
while others speak of sporadic mammitis. 

After due consideration of the various 
forms and from the experience gained 
by personal work on this subject, I have 
arrived at the following conclusions, i.e., 
the two most common forms of mam- 
mitis of importance to the practising vet- 
erinarian are: 

1, That form of mammitis due to a 
change in the condition of the udder 
which might take place from within or 
without the body. Under this class can 
be named such causes as trauma of any 





*Read before the California Veterinary Medical 
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form, pressure, cold, exposure, extreme 
heat, constipation, intestinal disturb- 
ances, or sudden changes of any kind. 

Now I do not mean to convey the im- 
pression that the various forms of organ- 
isms usually found in the udder do not 
play some part in this form of mammitis, 
but do contend that these organisms can 
only become harmful after the resistance 
of the udder has been lowered by one 
or more of the above-mentioned condi- 
tions. Furthermore, that a number of 
bacteria heretofore described as_ the 
cause of mammitis were found in the af- 
fected gland by reason of their presence 
in the normal udder. I believe this form 
of mammitis is the type found in ninety 
per cent of the udder troubles in cows. 

2. That form of mammitis which 1 
shall classify as true infectious mam- 
mitis. By this I mean that form of 
mammitis in which an organism, or a 
group of organisms, are the initial causa- 
tive factor, and are virulent enough to 
transmit the disease from animal to ani- 
mal, or to produce this condition without 
the aid of some agent which will lower 
the resistance of the part. According to 
Herzug and Moore, the results of Kitt, 
Nocard, Bang and others, in which a 
bacillus, a micrococcus, a staphylococcus 
and a streptococcus have been found, in- 
dicate that a variety of micro-organisms 
are active in producing true, infectious 
mammitis. 

Sporadic mammitis is most commonly 
found in cows which are heavy milkers, 
usually appearing in from a few days to 
two months after calving. At the onset 
of the disease the inflammation is usually 
confined to one quarter ; later, both quar- 
ters on one side, or both front of rear 
quarters; sometimes three quarters are 
involved, but rarely the entire udder. 
There is considerable local heat, and the 
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skin over the involved quarters appears 


reddened and tense. The lacteal. secre- 
tion is diminished or suspended, and in 
place we find a straw-colored or bloody 
fluid. Many times, when only one quar- 
ter is affected, clotted milk and strings 
are drawn off during milking, while in 
severe cases, where two or more quarters 
are involved, often we find a brown-col- 
ored pus given off when the teats are 
stripped. 

In a brief way I shall enumerate a 
number of symptoms which are found 
in this form of mammitis and though 
many of these are not constant, a num- 
ber of them will be found in each case. 

Stiffness in one hind leg; chills; con- 
stipation; elevation of temperature of 
about two degrees ; loss of appetite ; gen- 
erally indisposed; inflammation of one 
or more quarters; lacteal secretions 
diminished; quarters involved appear 
reddened and tense; firm swelling which 
is painful under manipulation; secre- 
tions which come from the affected quar- 
ters vary from a_ brownish-colored, 
watery substance to that of pus, accord- 
ing to the duration of the case. 

Symptoms in true infectious mam- 
mitis: high temperature (this is of con- 
siderable importance in differentiating 
between infectious and sporadic mam- 
mitis) ; lameness; swelling of gland; 
suspension of milk ; as a rule two or more 
quarters are involved; secretions given 
off in the manipulation of the quarters 
are caseous, bloody and fetid; there is 
pronounced loss of appetite and general 
depression. 

Treatment: During the past several 
years it has fallen to my lot to treat a 
number of cows suffering from inflam- 
mation or infection of the udder, and 
from this practical experience, and from 
the experience of my associates, I hope 
those of you who see fit to use a treat- 
ment along the lines suggested in this pa- 
per will receive as good results as we 
have. The local treatment should con- 
sist of hot water applications several 
times daily, and these can best be applied 
by the use of grain sacks or heavy cloth 








made into a suspensory bandage; mas- 
sage of the udder twice daily with olive 
oil. 

Internal treatment : One ounce of fluid 
extract of echinacea given three times/ 
daily ; eight to ten cc. of lymph gland ex- 
tract (Archibald) given subcutaneous] 
once each twenty-four hours; laxatiyés 
to be used as indicated. 

Mild cases will respond in from two 
to three days to this treatment, while in 
severe types it is seldom necessary to 
use this treatment more than five or six 
days. 

The above treatment has been used 
mostly in cases of sporadic mammitis, but 
in the few outbreaks of infectious mam- 
mitis treated by the writer, results have 
been very satisfactory, and, besides the 
practical results obtained, theoretically, 
the treatment outlined is directly indi- 
cated. Results cannot be expected in the 
treatment of a case that has been stand- 
ing for some time where one or more 
quarters have become organized into a 
solid mass. If the treatment outlined in 
this paper is applied during the onset of 
this condition, a high percentage of cures 
will be effected. 

In support of the agents which I rec- 
ommend for the treatment of this ‘condi- 
tion, a brief outline of their therapeutic 
action is in order. 


Echinacea 


I have read the articles by Frederick 
N. Hyle and Merrill C. Hart in the July, 
1915 number. of the Journal of the 
American -Chemical Association, and 
they tend to corroborate the report pub- 
lished by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which claims the root of 
braunerica angustifolia, commonly called 
echinacea, is without therapeutic value. 

These writings are written from a 
chemical point of view, and I do not be- 
lieve they should be. given any consider- 
ation from a therapeutic standpoint, for, 
according to the testimony of such men 
as Stephens, Niederkorn, Fyle, Burnett, 
Walters, Wright, Ellingwood, Wheeler of 














England and many others who have in- 
vestigated the drug echinacea it is antag- 
onistic to pus formation. It is able to 
influence for the better the opsonic in- 
dex, raising it sufficiently to protect 
against the invasion of destructive bac- 
teria. It does not accomplish this be- 
cause it eliminates waste products, but 
for the reason that it converts them into 
benign forces. This drug actively op- 
poses septic tendencies, stimulates the 
glandular organs, actively enforces secre- 
tion and excretion of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, and strongly acts upon the hemo- 
genetic process when due to auto-infec- 
tion of an acute type. In veterinary 
practice we have found this drug to be 
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one of the most valuable of the fluid ex- 
tracts. 
Lymph Gland Extract 


It was originally thought by Drs. 
Moore and Archibald of the Western 
Laboratories, Oakland, Cal., in view of 
the histological character of lymph 
glands and their functions, that from 
them might be prepared an extract which 
could be used to advantage in certain 
types of diseases, particularly those 
wherein proliferation of new tissue and 
accumulation with organization of cellu- 
lar exudates are prominent factors. That 
this reasoning was logical is upheld by 
the results that have been obtained as 

. (Continued on page 75) 


The Itinerant Horse Physician 
By Himself 





Epitor’s Note: So much material for publication has accumulated as a result of the many 
veterinary meetings held recently that we are unable to devote any more space to The Itin- 
erant Horse Physician at this time. Many like this story, and others think. that it has no place 
in a strictly veterinary publication. The editor would like an expression of opinion from a 
great many on this subject. The manuscript has not nearly all been published. In addition 
to what was published a little more than a year ago and to what has been published recently. 
The Intinerant Horse Physician has written a long chapter in which he goes into his experi- 
ence in detail in the government service, both in the quarantine in the Southwest where he met 
some “bad actors” and didn’t come out second best either, in the packing houses in Chicago 
before the days of “The Jungle,” and more recently in tick eradication work in the South. 
It contains a careful analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of government work and 
seeks to explain the cause for the dissatisfaction of some who are in this work. There is 
a further account of a trip made by The Intinerant Horse Physician and his brother-as tramp 
veterinarians through Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, and 
while we feel we cannot spare any more space for this story, at least at present or in the - 
near future, we are willing if a sufficient number desire the whole story, to publish it in 
book form and supply it at a cost of not more than $1.00. What say you, shall we publish it 
or not? To every man answering this question, whether favorable to publication or otherwise, 
we will tell the name of The Itinerant Horse Physician. He is well known, at least by repu- 
tation, to most readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


III 
A Town a Day in Oklahoma 


suffering from; they are too debilitat- 
ing. With an infection of the pus pro- 
ducing organisms, such as I had, this 
debilitating effect of the baths is really 
detrimental ; at least, it was in my case. 


HEN a physician advised me to 
go to Hot Springs, Ark., in the 
spring of 1907, I sold my interest in 








the El Paso Veterinary Hospital and 
went. As I have related previously, 
the treatments at Hot Springs did not 
benefit me a great deal, and it is my 
opinion that the baths are not indicated 
in such infections as the one I was 


However, I continued to take ithe 
baths as prescribed by the physician 
until I was sure that my condition was 
not improving; and at about the same 
time my money sack was getting 
rather flat. I concluded then that I 
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was losing at both ends and decided to 
move on. 

This decision, to move on, was easily 
arrived at; but where to move on to 
was not so easy to decide. 

I had sold my practice and had spent 
the few dollars I got for it. I was now 
over a thousand miles from home, 
among strangers, and with not enough 
money left to pay for painting a good 
“shingle,” not to mention equipping an 
office. 

So there was nothing left for me 
to do but to “hit the road.” 

From Hot Springs I went to Little 
Rock, where I tried to get on as as- 
_ sistant to some veterinarian, but was 
not successful. However, old Dr. 
Merchant advised me to go to Fort 
Smith, where he ‘was quite sure I 
would find an opening with Dr. May. 

Arrived at Fort Smith I immediately 
applied to that gentlemen for a po- 
sition. While he had no opening for 
me just then he was good enough to 
give me permission to do a little work 
for him, enough to enable me to get a 
few dollars ahead. I did not care to do 
this, upon which the doctor made me a 
loan of $25.00, saying I could pay him 
back when I could do so conveniently. 

He sure was a regular good fellow. 

With this money I left for Okla- 
homa City, thinking that I might find 
something to do there, but the town 
already had more veterinarians than it 
required and none of them cared to 
hire me. The town was too large to 
“work,” and so I decided to go to El 
Reno. 

My experiences in El Reno I have 
told in a previous article. 

Leaving El Reno I traveled south 
over the Rock Island road, stopping 
off at every town along the route and 
with one or two exceptions from 
twelve to twenty-four hours was the 
length of my stay in any place. 

When I could get absolutely no 
veterinary work to do in a town I 
would sell the local blacksmith or 
horse-shoer some of by “corn killer.” 


This corn killer stunt I learned from 
a veterinarian in Arkansas and it was 
a winner with the blacksmiths. It 
consists of a few crystals of iodin and 
a small vial of turpentine. When the 
corn in the horse’s foot has been thor- 
oughly pared out a few of the iodin 
crystals are placed in the cavity and 
a few drops of the turpentine poured 
on it. A miniature explosion occurs 
and the entire area in the foot turns 
a dark brown color at once. It really 
has value as a dessicant and antiseptic, 
as the resulting chemical change 
forces the iodin into every crevice of 
the horn. 

The miniature explosion which oc- 
curs, bordering on the spectacular, 
makes it a good seller to horse-shoers. 
I would sell them enough for about 
three applications and then write 
down the ingredients for them, charg- 
ing whatever I thought the fellow 
would stand for; if he looked like an 
“easy mark” I might charge him a 
five spot, making him promise on his 
honor never to divulge the secret. 
Maybe in the next town, if I could do 
no better, I would sell the same “se- 
cret” for one dollar. 

So if there are some practitioners 
in Oklahoma now who are wondering 
where their blacksmiths got this dope 
they may know that the Jttnerant Horse 
Physician “put them wise to it.” 

In many of these Oklahoma towns 
where no veterinarians had located as 
yet I was asked to treat cases of 
exceptional interest, most of them be- 
ing chronic conditions requiring sur- 
gical interference. 

One of the commonest abnormalities 
which I was given an opportunity to 
treat was extreme volar flexion of the 
fetlock joint in anterior limbs. Why 
this condition came to my attention 
so frequently I can not explain; how- 
ever, in the thirty-odd towns I stopped 
in on this route I was shown at least 
fifteen or twenty such cases. 

Some I endeavored to correct by 
performing tenotomy; others were ad- 
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vised variously for treatment or non- 
interference. What the result was in 
any case I am, of course, unable to 
say as I did not remain long enough in 
any particular vicinity to witness the 
outcome. 


Another condition which I met with. 


exceptional frequency was fistula of 
the withers, and some of the most 
“rotten” cases of this condition in my 
whole experience as a veterinarian I 
saw in that country. The regular treat- 
ment for this condition among the 
quacks and horse-jockeys there seemed 
to be a certain manner of filling the 
horse’s ears with ground glass. 

When I was making this trip there 
seemed to be a mania among the peo- 
ple down there for cutting the mem- 
brana nictitans out of their horses’ 
eyes. I would feel safe to wager a 
good sum of money that there are 
more horses in Oklahoma and parts 
of Texas minus this part of their 
anatomy than there are in any other 
part of the world. | 

The condition for which they per- 
form this operation is called “hooks” ; 
just what “hooks” originally signified 
I have not been able fo learn. At the 
time I was sojourning there “hooks” 
was almost anything which defied the 
diagnostic skill of the quack or the 
_ jockey. If a horse or a mule was 
ailing for a time and the usual dosage 
with Harlem oil or “punkin seed tea” 
did not fix him up he was charged 
with having the “hooks,” and con- 
demned to have his nictitating mem- 
brane cut out or extracted. 

Speaking of “punkin seed tea” re- 
minds me that in those parts this 
seemed to be the popular colic rem- 
edy. When “punkin seed seed” failed 
there was only one other hope for the 
patient. This last hope was a dose of 
fresh chicken guts. A chicken was 
hastily caught and killed and the horse 
drenched with the “guts” while they 
were yet warm. 

To northern and eastern practition- 
ers this sounds like a regular “made- 
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up” story, I know. But Oklahoma and 
Texas practitioners will verify the truth 
of my statements. 

In one of these towns I was fe- 
quested to treat two cases of open. 


navicular or coffin joints. The pa- 
tients had picked up street nails and. 
the local quack had enlarged the open- 
ings, for drainage, with a brace and 
bit. In both cases he bored a half- 
inch hole directly into the joint. 

Do you still wonder why I said in 
opening my chronicle that half the 
quacks in practice should be hung and 
the other half put in jail? 

In one town a farmer took me out 
to his place to show me a sick mare. 
He said his “veterinary,” who was a 
quack, had been treating the mare for 
about a ‘week without doing much 
good. He said he was mighty glad 
I just “happened” in because he had 
heard that some of these college “‘vet- 
erinaries” was smart fellers in some 
things. “Old Doc,” as he called the 
quack, was pretty good, he thought, 
seeing as how he just picked “horse- 
docterin’” up all by himself; but, 
somehow, in this case he didn’t think 
“old Doc” was hardly smart enough. 
I asked him what sort of diagnosis 
“old Doc” had made of the case. 
“Well,” said my new-found - friend, 
“he says the colt is foundered in the 
mare.” I asked the farmer whether 
“old Doc” used an X-Ray outfit to ar- 
rive at this diagnosis; he said not so 
far as he knew. 

When we got to the place I found 
a pretty good sort of a mare, heavy ir 
foal, with a rupture of the prepubian 
tendon; her abdomen was on a level 
with her hocks. : 

I advised the farmer in regard to 
giving proper assistance at time of 
foaling and described the exact con- 
dition he would find in the event that 
the mare should not survive the or- 
deal of parturition. I did the latter 


so that he might be able to “show up” 
the quack, which I am sure he did, if 
the mare died. He was one of those 
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‘“long-horns,” with fire in his eye, and 
[ bet “old Doc” got some information 
he didn’t want. 

In the same town, while I was at 
the depot waiting for the train, an- 
other farmer told me about a cow this 
same “old Doc” treated for him. The 
cow died, after “old Doc” had “worked 
on her” all day, from “Blue Fever” he 
said. The farmer described the case 
to me in detail, and if ever a description 
was given of a typical case of par- 
turient paresis he gave it. 

In one town I visited in Oklahoma 
near the Texas line I met an old 
quack who wanted to buy my diploma 
He said that he had all the knowledge 
he or any horse doctor would ever re- 
quire; all he wanted now was a di- 
ploma. I asked him how much he 
would be willing to pay for one. “Oh,” 
he says, “I wouldn’t mind spending 
five dollars on a thing like that.” 

I told him he could probably buy 
two or three good ones for five dol- 
lars from some colleges I knew and I 
gave him the names of a college for 
tonsorial artists and a college of elocu- 
tion. I don’t know how it ended. 

An item of interest on this trip was 
the variety of peculiar “hangouts” 
some of the practitioners had. 

In one town on inquiring the where- 
abouts of the local veterinarian I was 
referred to a second-hand store. There 
I found the honorable “Doc” dealing 
in second-hand furniture and stoves 
between calls. He had no sign dis- 
played which would attract attention 
to his “curing” ability, other than a 
collection of extracted horse teeth and 
bottles full of “bots” and other speci- 
méns. These were carefully arranged 
in. one front window along with a 
large rectal syringe and a mouth 
speculum. : 

In another town the local horse 
physician had his “office” in a barber 
shop. 

In still another a small cigar factory 
harbored the “bot specialist.” 

But the fellow whom I located in a 


small brewery had the best headquar- 
ters of all; and from the beautiful mix- 
ture of scarlet and Yale blue mingling 
in the epidermis of his nose I judged 
that he wasn’t letting any chance go 
by to test the brew between calls. 

One other odd headquarters for a 
“Doc” which I remember seeing there 
was in a photographer’s place. 

When I asked this quack why he 
had selected a photograph gallery for 
his “hangout” he said, “I done it to 
help elevate the perfession. It gives a 
man more prestige.” 

I recommended a padded cell for 
him. 

One other interesting feature in con- 
nection with this part of my wander- 
ings appertained to the peculiar “side- 
lines” which some of these practition- 
ers had. 

One of them sold sewing machines 
“on the side.” 

Another was a loan-shark on a small 
scale. He made a practice of loaning 
small sums to niggers, charging in 
the neighborhood of ten per cent a 
week interest. When a nigger came 
to borrow ten dollars from him he 
gave him only nine, holding out the 
$1.00 interest in advance. At the time 
I met this quack he had around two 
hundred dollars loaned out in small 
sums in this manner. He seemed to 
feel quite proud over his financial en- 
gineering ability and although I was 
practically a stranger to him he did 
not hesitate to explain his scheme to 
me. Every dollar he could squeeze 
out of his veterinary practice he 
loaned out on this plan. 

If he had been proportionately as 
successful in the veterinary end as he 
was in his money loaning scheme he 
would have J. P. Morgan backed off 
the board in a few years’ time. 

Still another of these quacks I met 
was a real estate agent on the side, 
and another put in his spare time as 
an insurance solicitor. 

One quack I met was the king of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Secretary Vrooman’s Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Conference 


HE conference called by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Carl 
Vrooman, at Chicago, November 29th 
and 30th was probably the most re- 
markable free for all “talk fest” every 
held even in this windy city. For 
two days and one night, through five 
long arduous sessions, talk, talk, talk 
flowed incessantly. Department of 
Agriculture officials, State live stock 
sanitary officials, officials of breeders’ 
organization, railroad officials, stock 
yards officials, packing house officials, 
breeders and veterinarians talked to 
their hearts’ content, or more correctly, 
to the limit of their endurance; and all 
went away relieved, not a few feeling 
much “smaller” than when they came. 
On the whole, the discussion was a 
remarkable victory for the veterinari- 
ans and others in charge of the eradi- 
cation of the 1914-15 outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease, and the men who 
went away feeling smallest were not 
the veterinarians by any means. 
Everybody, every method and every- 
thing connected with the work of erad- 
icating foot-and-mouth disease came in 
for not a little criticism, but those 
who opposed the slaughter method in 


dealing with this disease, and their 
number was few considering the noise 
they have made during the past fifteen 
months, received more criticism than 
all others combined, many prominent 
persons unhesitatingly branding them 
as the most undesirable citizens con- 
nected with the live stock industry. 
In opening the conference Mr. Vroo- 
man declared that it was the inaugura- 
tion of a new policy on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture, as it ex- 
pects in future to work with as well 
as for the farmer and all business in- 
terests connected with agriculture. 
The department does not know it all. 
It has the greatest corps of experts in 
the world working on all problems, 
but it wants the practical experience 
and the counsel of farmers, live stock 
associations and related business in- 
terests in working on these problems. 
It desires active co-operation in all its 
lines of work. From his investiga- 
tion of similar departments in foreign 
countries he knows that our Depart- 


- ment of Agriculture is the greatest in 


the world, but it is the ambition of its 
officals to make it yet better. 
Continuing, Secretary Vrooman said: 
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“The federal, state and local authori- 
ties, working in co-operation, have 
stamped out the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in twenty-one states and in nearly 
every county in Illinois. This is the 
most marvelous and successful per- 
formance of this kind in the history 
of the world. As a number of our 
states are as large as various Euro- 
pean countries, this practically 
amounts to the same thing as the 
stamping out of the disease in twenty- 
one different countries. This is an 
unprecedented and unparalleled per- 
formance, and one of which the fed- 
eral and state officials have a right to 
be justly proud. 

“There can be and must be worked 
out a more perfect system of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of effort be- 
tween the federal, state and county 
authorities with the farm organiza- 
tions and individual farmers. 

“Secondly, the mechanism for stamp- 
ing out this disease must be perfected 
down to the last detail and kept like a 
fire engine, always ready for use at 
- any hour, day or night, in case the in- 
fection should again break out. 

“Thirdly, both the state and federal 
governments should be more liberally 
supplied with funds. And legislative 
sanction should be secured for a more 
just and effective system of appraise- 
ment and compensation to the owners 
of slaughtered herds. 

“The owners of pure-bred herds have 
felt very much aggrieved over the 
fact that the federal department has 
appraised and compensated them for 
slaughtered herds on the basis of their 
beef and dairy value, without taking 
into consideration their breeding 
value. The department has_ been 
criticised widely and severely because 
of this policy. This criticism is not 
fair to the department, for the simple 
reason that the department has no 
choice in this matter, the law definite- 
ly stating that the appraisement and 
compensation should be made upon 
the beef and dairy value of the cattle 


without reference to their breeding 
value.” 

Undoubtedly many were forestalled 
in the criticisms they intended to make 
by the foregoing statement of. Secre- 
tary Vrooman that it was unjust to 
criticise the officials for failure to pay 
the full market value of pure bred 
animals which had to be slaughtered, 
because the officials were bound by 
the acts of Congress, which prohibited 
such payment, much as the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture 
should like to have paid more for these 
animals, and notwithstanding the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had used his 
greatest influence to induce Congress 
to permit a higher payment. 

One thing that was gratifying 
throughout the meeting was the fact 
that with the exception of three or 
four, every speaker was evidently 
sincere in what he said, and when 
those few injected remarks intended 
for other ends than a better under- 
standing of ways and means for con- 
trolling the future outbreaks, the dis- 
approbation of those present was very 
evident, notwithstanding two of the 
speakers were prominent officials of 
important live stock associations. 
These men apparently came to the 
conference with but one end in view, 
and that was to get through a resolu- 
tion or resolutions which~ could be 
used by political speakers in the next 
campaign in criticizing the present ad- 
ministration for removing the duty on 
wool, hides and beef. They came to 
the conference to argue the tariff ques- 
tion and were rightly “sat down upon” 
by Secretary Vrooman. A _ disap- 
pointment to many was the announce- 
ment by Secretary Vrooman at the 
opening of the conference that mo- 
tions and resolutions would not be 
considered. He explained that the 
conference was called by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give all 
classes interested in the matter an op- 
portunity to present their cases. He 
stated that the Bureau officials de- 




















sired all information they could ob- 
tain on the subject to take back to 
Washington with them to work over, 
digest and use so far as practicable. 

If there ever had been any proba- 
bility that the chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry would be succeeded 
by a “practical stockman” or that the 
administrative duties of the office 
would be placed in the hands of prac- 
tical stockmen, this conference ex- 
ploded it by exposing the lamentable 
ignorance of the practical stock men 
regarding the necessities for diagnosis 
of disease, disinfection, and establish- 
ment of quarantines. There are num- 
berless things upon which the prac- 
tical stock man can give the veterinari- 

_an information, but these things do not 
include the diagnosis, management, 
control or eradication of disease— 
matters which even the most brilliant 
of the non-technical men showed an 
inability to comprehend. 

A number of veterinarians were rep- 
resented on the program. Dr. C. J. 
Marshall, State Veterinarian of Penn- 
sylvania, read a paper (published else- 
where in this issue) on needed legis- 
lation for the co-operation between the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 

~ State live stock sanitary officials in 

the control of animal diseases. Dr. J. 

I. Gibson, State Veterinarian of Iowa, 

read a paper (it will be published next 


month) on quarantine units in the con- - 


trol of infectious diseases. Dr. V. A. 
Moore of Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. F. A. 
Bolser, Deputy State Veterinarian of 
Indiana, and Dr. T. A. Sigler, also of 
Indiana, likewise presented papers. 
Dr. Adolph Eichhorn and Dr. J. R 
Mohler of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Dr. Fred Torrance, Veterinary 
Director of Canada, Dr. O. E. Dyson, 
State Veterinarian of Illinois, Dr. N. 
S. Mayo, of Chicago, and several oth- 
ers contributed greatly to the discus- 
sion. 

United States Congressmen, State 
Senators, judges, lawyers, railroad 
traffic agents, veterinarians and breed- 
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ers in large numbers made speeches 
from the floor; but notwithstanding 
the eminence of many of the speakers, 
it was left for a veterinarian to make 
the most logical, forceful, telling and, 
judged by its oratorical qualities, the 
most splendid speech of the whole con- 
ference—the extemporaneous address 
of Dr. J. A. Kiernan of Alabama on 
the need for co-operation between the 
farmers and the officials engaged in 
cleaning up the infected districts. 


Others presenting papers were A. F. 
Strycker, Superintendent of the Oma- 
ha Stock Yards, M. D. Munn, Presi- 
dent National Society of Record As- 
sociations, A. J. Glover, Associate Edi- 
tor of Hoard’s Dairyman, Henry Wal- 
lace of Wallace’s Farmer, Colonel G. W. 
French of Iowa, T. W. Tomlinson, 
Secretary of the National Live Stock 
Association, J. S. McFayden, Manager 
of the Pittsburgh Stock Yards, and 
many others. 

In closing the conference, Secretary 
Vrooman said: 

“The foot and mouth conference 
marks merely the beginning of a new 
policy to be inaugurated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Henceforth 
the department looks upon the live 
stock producers and all allied interests 
to help it solve many of the problems 
which confront the live stock indus- 
try of the United States. 

“The people and the government 
must work out the problems of the 
live stock industry together. Co-op- 
eration must henceforth be the watch- 
word of all interests.” 

He called upon each organization 
represented in the conference to file 
with the Department of Agriculture 
definite, complete and concise state- 
ments of fact relative to the foot-and- 
mouth situation and any suggestions 
which will be helpful in guarding 
American farms and ranches from this 
dread plague. He also urged the as- 
sociations to appoint committees to 
meet in Washington and discuss live 
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stock affairs with the department 
heads. 

“We have been against a new con- 
dition in this country, which none of 
us have thoroughly understood, and I 
feel that this conference, which is only 
the beginning of our work of co-opera- 
tion, will have a good effect upon con- 
ditions. The disease ‘is now near its 
end in Illinois, and, having been 
stamped out in other states,” said Mr. 
Vrooman, “we must bend every effort 
to eradicate it in this state.” 

John H. Skinner, dean of Purdue 
' University and Indiana Experiment 
Station, a prominent speaker before 
the closing session of the conference, 
declared that live stock men should not 
go away from the meeting with the 
idea in their minds that the veterinary 
profession seeks to tear down and the 
farmer build up the industry. 

“Farmers and stockmen must get to- 
gether with the Federal Bureau of An- 
imal Industry, and state officials, and 
work in harmony for the welfare of the 
industry,” said Dean Skinner. “We 
must go deeper and educate the farmer 
to the danger of infectious diseases 
among live stock. The farmer was not 
aware of the real danger of foot-and- 
mouth disease until-it had struck this 
country. Henceforth if we work to- 
gether we can more easily eradicate 
our troubles.” 

Delegates to the foot-and-mouth con- 
ference, as well as many who are at- 
tending the United States Sanitary 
Association, were gues®$ of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange at the 
Stock Yards Inn at a smoker last night 
Dr. S. E. Bennett, former inspector in 
charge of the Chicago district, was 
master of ceremonies. The feature of 


the evening was the singing of the 
“Veterinarians’ Chorus,” under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. I. Gibson, state vet- 
erinarian of Iowa. 





MISSOURI TO BE AFFLICTED 
WITH QUACKS WITH UNI- 
VERSITY BACKING 


The following press notice sent out 
by the University of Missouri and pub- 
lished widely by the papers of that 
state, indicates the kind of competi- 
tion that Missouri veterinarians are to 
have in the near future and, what is 
more important, a handicap that the 
live stock interests of the state must 
labor under. 

The aim of this notice is, and it 
must be in some degree successful, to 
attract to the university short course, 
numbers of young men from over the 
state who have an inclination for vet- 
erinary work, These men are to have 
a few weeks’ training in the agricul- 
tural department of the university and 
to be sent home with the idea that 
they are “in fact fair horse doctors,” 
knowing the “symptoms and treat- 
ment of common diseases.” 

There can be no objection to legiti- 
mate veterinary instruction in the reg- 
ular four-year agricultural course. 
Such an instruction is an advantage to 
the students receiving it, to the live 
stock industry in the localities to 
which these students are destined to 
go, and incidentally to the veterinari- 
ans in those localities; but to take 
students through an agricultural short 
course of only two terms of a few 
weeks each and then tell them that 
they are “fair horse doctors” with a 
knowledge of how to diagnose and 
treat common diseases, do minor sur- 
gical operations, vaccination for the 
prevention of hog cholera and tuber- 
culin testing, is not only an imposi- 
tion on the students but a rank injus- 
tice to the live stock industry of the 
state and a worse than waste of the 
tax payers’ money devoted to such in- 
struction. 

The inference is that Dr. J. W. Con- 
naway, head of the veterinary depart- 
ment at the university, is responsible 
for this, or at least that he could have 

















prevented such folly on the part of 
the school with which he is connected, 
and knowing the futility and even 
calamity of such a course, as he must 
know it, one cannot but feel that he 
has chosen it in a spirit of spitefulness 
because of the rough handling he has 
himself received at the hands of the 
veterinary profession of Missouri. 


The following clipping is from the 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune of October 25: 


HOW TO DOCTOR STOCK 


Students in Short Course Learn to Treat 
Animals 


When cholera breaks out among the hogs 
or tuberculosis gets a start in the dairy 
herd, the farmer who has taken the two- 
year winter course in agriculture at the 
University of Missouri, at Columbia, will 
know what to do. How to control these 
diseases is part of the work in veterinary 
science given in the short course. The 
course this year begins November 1 and 
ends February 26, with a vacation between 
terms from December 17 to January 10. 

The short course graduate is, in fact, a 
fair horse doctor. He knows the structure 
and functions of the animal body and the 
symptoms and treatment of common dis- 
eases. He has a knowledge of how to do 
minor surgical operations and can take care 
of an accident that occurs among the live 
stock. Casting animals, dressing wounds, 
making bandages and administering medi- 
cines is taught in theory and actual prac- 
tice to the students in the second half of 
the first year. 

In the second year, the student is taught 
to tell the age of a horse, to treat diseases 
of the digestice organs and to attend to 
diseases of injuries to bones, joints or skin. 
The methods of handling horses and how 
to feed and care for them is also given at- 
tention. 

Lectures and laboratory work will be 
given the short course students in vet- 
erinary science. Practice in actual veteri- 
nary work will be furnished by minor oper- 
ations and postmortem examinations. There 
will be as much practice as the student 
can do. The man learns how to do as well 
as why to do it in this course. 

A card to P. M. Brandt, superintendent 
of short courses, Columbia, Mo., will bring 
a free bulletin telling about all of the 
courses offered. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the year ending June 30, 
1915, is ready for distribution. Veterin- 
arians will be gratified to note the 
large and important part in the work 
of the Department that has been ac- 
complished by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry during the year. The report 
deals at length with the foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreak and with the 
subject of hog cholera and the manu- 
facture of anti-hog-cholera serum. 

As in the report by Drs. Melvin 
and Mohler of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, published last March, the 
Department disclaims any blame or re- 
sponsibility for the failure to recog- 
nize foot-and-mouth disease in Michi- 
gan during the early weeks of its ex- 
istence. At the same time it lightens 
the responsibility of the Michigan author- 
ities by the assurance that the disease 
first appeared in an exceedingly mild and 
atypical form, a form that was not nearly 
so highly contagious as this disease 
usually is, and because of this and of the 
existence of mycotic and other forms of 
stomatitis in the same locality at that 
time, its diagnosis was difficult. 


The proposed plan for government 
control of serum production and for 
a government plant in which to test 
all of the serum produced, is a matter 
of great interest at this time. 


A summary of the report on foot- 
and-mouth disease and hog cholera 
follows: 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
which appeared in Michigar in the fall of 
1914 and spread to 22 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is treated at some length 
in the report. This outbreak was the sixth 
in the history of the country. On the first 
three occasions—in 1876, 1880 and 1884— 
the resultant damage was comparatively 
trifling. In 1902 and 1908 the losses were 
more serious, involving a total cost to the 
Department of Agriculture in each case of 
about $300,000. This does not include the 
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amounts which the states contributed to 
reimburse the owners of slaughtered herds. 
In 1902 the states paid 30 per cent of the 
value of the animals and the department 
the remainder. In 1908 the states paid one- 
third. 

In the early outbreaks the contagion was 
introduced with imported animals. Since 
the establishment by the Department of 
Agriculture of a stringent system of inspec- 
tion and quarantine of imported live stock 
no infection from this source has occurred. 
On subsequent occasions the disease evi- 
dently was brought in with contaminated 
products or materials. 


Appearance of the First Case 

Toward the end of August, 1914, the re- 
port says, the attention of the state vet- 
erinarian of Michigan was called by local 
veterinary practitioners to a disease re- 
sembling foot-and-mouth disease in two or 
three herds in Berrien County. It was not 
until October 15, however, that it was 
recognized positively in the department as 
the foot-and-mouth malady. This delay in 
diagnosis was due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, especially to the fact that the 
infection at first was unusually mild and 
the lesions were obscured or obliterated 
by lesions of necrosis, or decayed tissue. 

After visiting the locality the state vet- 
erinarian, in company with an assistant 
veterinary inspector of the Federal meat- 
inspection force at Detroit, again examined 
the cattle on September 3. They failed, 
however, to recognize the affection at foot- 
and-mouth disease on account of its mild 
type, the absence of characteristic lesions, 
and the presence of lesions having the ap- 
pearance of necrotic stomatitis, or sore 
mouth. The assistant inspector reported to 
the department that the lesions were char- 
acteristic of necrotic stomatitis and that the 
affection was not foot-and-mouth disease. 


“A few scrapings forwarded to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, at Washington, ap- 
parently indicated a form of stomatitis. 
They arrived, however, in such a condition 
as to render it impossible to make a positive 
diagnosis. In view of the diagnosis of 
necrotic stomatitis already made, the pre- 
valence of that trouble as reported con- 
tinuously by different branches of the 
bureau’s service, and the absence of any 
hint of the presence of foot-and-mouth dis- 
-ease in the United States since 1909, the 
conclusion of-the state veterinarian and the 


assistant insvector, both of whom had had 


expereince during the outbreak of 1908- 
1909, was not questioned. 

Difficulties in Diagnosis 
“On September 24 the pathologist of the 





State Live Stock Sanitary Commission 
visited an infected farm near Niles, made an 
examination of the cattle, and collected 
specimens, without arriving at a diagnosis 
of foot-and-mouth disease. Two days later 
the state veterinarian and the pathologist 
visited this same farm and several others. 
The pathologist expressed the belief that 
the malady was foot-and-mouth disease and 
suggested to the state veterinarian that he 
telegraph this opinion to Washington and 
request that, while awaiting the results of 
a laboratory examination, an investigation 
by an expert be made. The state veter- 
inarian agreed with him as to the fact, but 
thought that the matter should be taken 
up with the local office of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Detroit instead of di- 
rectly with the bureau at Washington. The 
pathologist took the specimens to Lansing, 
and on September 28 inoculated a calf. By 
October 1 the calf showed fever, drooling, 
and mouth erosions; but the case was not 
diagnosed as foot-and-mouth disease be- 
cause of the absence of foot lesions. 
Neither these visits, these opinions, nor 
the results of the inoculation were made 
known to the department in Washington 
until October 10. 

“On October 5 the state veterinarian of 
Michigan, the president of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission, and the inspector in 
charge of the office of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Detroit went to Berrien 
County to. make another examination. A 
letter from the inspector, in which he in- 
cluded no diagnosis, but described in de- 
tail certain symptoms pointing to the pos- 
sibility of foot-and-mouth disease, was re- 
ceived by the chief of the bureau in Wash- 
ington Saturday afternoon, October 10. 
This was the first information to reach 
him giving ground for suspicion that foot- 
and-mouth disease might be present. The 
inspector at Detroit had not had any ex- 
perience with this malady, and for that 
reason did not attempt a diagnosis. An 
expert was sent from Washington to 
Michigan on the first train after the letter 
was received, while calves were inoculated 
at the bureau’s experiment station near 
Washington. In addition to physical ex- 
amination, calves also were inoculated by 
the expert on the ground. 


Spread of Infection 

“Immediately after the discovery of the 
true nature of the disease a force of in- 
spectors was dispatched to the infected lo- 
cality. A thorough canvass disclosed, up 
to October 17, 39 infected herds in southern 
Michigan and 7 in northern Indiana. An 
order, effective October 19, was issued, 
placing under quarantine the counties of 














Berrien and Cass, in Michigan, and St. 
Joseph and Laporte, in Indiana. 

“The infection seems to have been car- 
ried in milk to the creameries at Buchanan, 
Mich. The skimmed milk was fed to hogs 
and the disease was communicated to them. 
A carload of the hogs, before these facts 
were known, was shipped to Chicago and 
doubtless carried the infection to the Union 
Stock Yards there. From that point it 
was spread by shipments of live stock 
to various parts of the country. Some 
of the large eastern stock yards became in- 
volved, and the disease was disseminated 
from them. It extended to the following 
states, besides the District of Columbia: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin, 


Union Stock Yards Quarantined 

“On October 28, when the movement of 
stock from the originally infected center 
in Michigan had been traced to the Union 
Stock Yards, an order was prepared, 
effective October 31, quarantining those 
yards and permitting animals to be shipped 
from them only for immediate slaughter. 
Numerous other quarantine orders were 
issued from time to time, as infection was 
discovered or as other conditions war- 
ranted. They not only prohibited or re- 
stricted the movement of certain farm ani- 
mals, but regulated the movement of hay, 
straw, and other possibly dangerous ma- 
terials. 

“Steps were takeri to enlist in the work 
of eradiction the aid of the authorities of 
the state affected. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments rapidly were made, and the work 
has been prosecuted jointly by the de- 
partment and the states. The costs in- 
curred have been divided about equally 
between the Federal and state govern- 
ments.” 

Methods of Eradiction 

The methods of eradiction, the secre- 
tary points out, were similar to those used 
in 1902 and 1908, with such improvements 
in detail as experience suggested. The 
movements of live stock from infected 
premises were traced, railway and stock 
yard records examined, cars that carried 
infected stock located and _ disinfected, 
farm-to-farm examinations made of all sus- 
ceptible animals, local and general quar- 
antines enforced, all diseased and exposed 


animals slaughtered and buried as quickly ' 


as possible, and the premises occupied by 
them disinfected. Before slaughter the 


animals were appraised by-an official agreed 
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upon by the state authorities and the -de- 
partment, and the owners later were paid 


the stipulated amount. On June 18, 1915, 
the last herd known to be infected at that 
time had been slaughtered and buried and 
the premises disinfected. The report con- 
tines: 

The National Dairy Show Herd 

“The cattle exhibited at the National 
Dairy Show in Chicago, October 22-31, 
1914, constituted a special problem. Be- 
fore its opening the local inspector of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry warned the 
manager of the danger of holding it be- 
cause of the recent discovery of foot-and- 
mouth disease. At the close of the show 
the department, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, requested the state veterinarian to de- 
tain the cattle for a few days to determine 
On 
November 1 one of the cows developed the 
disease, and the herd immediately was 
placed under close quarantine by the 
state. . 

“This herd consisted of over 700 head 
of very valuable pure-bred cattle. Their 
slaughter would have been a misfortune. 
The conditions under which the animals 
were held made it possible to maintain 
a quarantine, and it was decided to try 
to save them. They were confined in a 
brick building, where it was practicable to 
establish hospital conditions and to pre- 
vent ingress and egress of persons and 
animals except under absolute control. All 
persons were prohibited from leaving the 
building until they had been thoroughly 
disinfected. No dogs, cats, poultry, or 
birds could gain access to the building. 


“Apparently the animals made a complete 


recovery and were released from quarantine 
May 31, 1915, after very thorough tests 
had demonstrated that the herd did not 
harbor infection. 
Recurrence of the Disease 

“On August 8, 1915, the local inspector 
in charge of field work at Chicago tele- 
phoned to Washington that a case of foot- 
and-mouth disease had been discovered 
among 119 hogs and 4. cattle at Wheeling, 
Cook County, Ill, 22 miles north of Chi- 
cago. It seems certain that this infection 
was produced by contaminated hog-cholera 
serum prepared in Chicago in October, 
1914, at an establishment where the dis- 
ease had not been known to exist at any 
time. This material had been kept in 
cold storage and was not used until the 
quarantine restrictions had been removed 
in July, 1915, and after negative tests on 
hogs had been made. Pending investiga- 
tion, all shipments of serum from Chi- 
cago were prohibited. It was found that 
some of the product of the establishment 
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had been used on 11 herds of hogs, 8 of 
which were in Illinois and 1 each in Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Indiana. A few in- 
fected hogs were found in 8 of the herds, 
and all these herds, as well as the 3 in 
which no disease was found, were slaught- 
ered at once. 

“A portion of the serum actually used 
was procured from the owners of the hogs, 
together with samples of the remaining 
stock of the company. Pigs and calves, 
the animals most susceptible to the dis- 
ease, were inoculated with these. The re- 
sults again were negative, and after two 
series of tests had been made the Federal 
Public Health Service was asked to con- 
duct a third series. This also was negative. 


Infected Serum Thoroughly Tested 


“Up to this time, therefore, four series . 


of tests had. been made, in which a total 
of 52 animals had been used, none of which 
developed foot-and-mouth disease. The in- 
oculations afforded no evidence that the 
serum in any way was contaminated. Each 
series apparently only confirmed the test 
made before the material was permitted to 
be placed upon the market. The fact re- 
mained, however, that the hogs treated by 
the owners had developed the disease. A 
fifth test therefore, was made, and 10 days 
after inoculation a calf, which was the 
sixty-second animal used in the tests, de- 
veloped characteristic lesions. The diag- 
nosis of foot-and-mouth disease subse- 
quently was confirmed by the inoculation 
of other animals with material from the 
infected calf. 

“This is regarded as proof that the sus- 
pected serum actually was infected. Why 
the standard tests used on 61 animals 
failed to reveal this fact is a matter for 
scientific investigation, and the  bac- 
teriologists of the department are at work 
upon the problem. Experiments are be- 
ing prosecuted vigorously with a view to 
discover a means of treating serum at the 
time of its manufacture which will kill 
the virus of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
results so far attained are promising, and 
the department hopes that a_ successful 
method soon will be evolved. In the 
meantime all infected serum in the hands 
of the manufacturer, as well as all other 
suspected serum manufactured in Chicago, 
has been destroyed. Furthermore, the de- 
partment is prohibiting the shipment of 
serum from licensed establishments in the 
districts under quarantine for foot-and- 
disease. 

Appraisements of Animals 

“In the handling of the problem difficul- 
ties arose because of the fact that the de- 
partment in making appraisements of dis- 


eased animals did not feel authorized to 
take into consideration their breeding 
value. In some cases fine herds were in- 
volved. In all the discussions of the mat- 
ter before the Agricultural Committees of 
the Congress the beef or dairy value was 
indicated as the basis for appraisal, and 
in former outbreaks this basis was used. 
The suggestion was made that the depart- 
ment be authorized to take breeding value 
into consideration; but the Congress, in 
making an appropriation to reimburse the 
owners of the National Dairy Show herd 
for expenses incurred by them incident to 
the quarantine, specifically provided that 
the beef or dairy value only should be 
the basis of the appraisement. As the dis- 
ease still prevails in certain parts of 
Illinois and there is no guaranty that it 
may not spread, it would seem that for 
the ensuing year an appropriation equal to 
the current one should be made. It may 
not be necessary to expend the appropria- 
tion; but it would be exceedingly unfor- 
tunate if the disease were to spread or re- 
appear and the department had no ade- 
quate funds or authority. The estimates 
contain an item covering this matter. In 
connection with it the suggestion is made 
that in payment for animals hereafter pur- 
chased for slaughter the appraisement may 
be based on the beef, dairy, or breeding 
value, provided that in case of appraise- 
ment based on breeding value no payment 
for any animal shall exceed three times 
the beef or dairy value. Both equity and 
practical expediency justify taking breed- 
ing value into account.” 
Hog Cholera and Serum 

The experiments of the department for 
the purpose of determining the best method 
to control or eradicate how cholera, ac- 
cording to the report, demonstrate that 
by employing certain systems involving 
the use of hog cholera serum losses can be 
reduced to the minimum and the swine in- 
dustry greatly benefited. The work also 
shows, however, that success over a large 
territory would require the employment of 
an immense force of men and the expendi- 
ture of enormous sums. In the circum- 
stances, the secretary says that a country- 
wide campaign at the present time for the 
eradication of the disease would be ill- 
advised. The problem is not one for the 
Federal Government alone. Before an 
active campaign is begun the various states 
should. have more effective laws relating 
to diseases of live stock and more ex- 
tensive organizations for enforcing stich 
laws. 

The recent cases of infection of serum 
and virus with foot-and-mouth disease, the 














secretary states, indicate that some more 
effective form of control over the produc- 
tion of hog cholera serum is most desir- 
able. He says it is doubtful whether gov- 
ernment ownership of serum-producing 
plants would accomplish the desired pur- 
pose, and suggests a substitute plan for 
consideration. In this connection the re- 
port reads: 

“In round numbers there are produced 
annually in the United States 200,000,000 
cubic centimeters of serum. Of this amount 
approximately 50,000,000 cubic centimeters, 
or about 25 per cent, are prepared by state 
governments. Serum is produced by the 
Federal Government for experimental pur- 
poses only. The remaining 150,000,000 
cubic centimeters are manufactured by 
private establishments. It is probable that 
there are in operation in the United States 
between 90 and 100 such establishments. 
Of these 81 have secured licenses from 
the Department of Agriculture under the 
virus-serum-toxin act of 1913, and thereby 
are enabled to carry on interstate business. 
Of the total quantity of serum privately 
prepared it is estimated that more than 90 
per cent comes from plants holding 
licenses from the department. 


The Virus-Serum-Toxin Act 


“The statute prohibits the shipment from 
one state or territory to another state or 
territory of any virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous product which has not been pre- 
pared at a plant holding an unsuspended 
and unrevoked license from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It also is made un- 
lawful to ship interstate any virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product which is 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or 
harmful. 

“In carrying out the act the department 
has issued regulations designed to pre- 
vent the interstate shipment of worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmul hog 
cholera serum, hog cholera virus and other 
products. Fifty-six trained inspectors are 
assigned to the work of inspecting the 
licensed plants and detecting violations, 
of the law. A number of violations 
particularly shipments of serum not pre- 
pared at establishments holding licenses, 
have been discovered and_ successfully 
prosecuted. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the department, apparently there have been 
shipments of contaminated or worthless 
serum by licensed companies. These oc- 
currences have resulted in part from the 
ignorance or carelessness of the owners. 
In some cases they have been due, per- 
haps, to cupidity; in others, to novel sit- 
uations presented by the unexpected out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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“There seems to be a widespread belief 
that the products of a licensed establish- 
ment in some way are certified or guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government. Under 
the existing system it has not been pos- 
sible for the department to assure users 
of the quality of such articles. The busi- 
ness of serum production is such that su- 
pervisory inspection alone, without com- 
plete control, and with power to penalize 
violations of the law only by revocation 
of licenses or by prosecution, is not suffi- 
cient to warrant the assumption by the 
government of responsibility for the prod- 
ucts, 

Control of Serum Production 

“It has been suggested that effective 
control over serum production could be 
accomplished by government ownership. 
While there is much to be said in favor 
of such‘ a plan, it seems doubtful whether 
it would be practicable. Certainly it would 
seem unwise for the government to pro- 
duce the material unless it could control 
the entire output. Recent information shows 
that 21 states have established plants and 
now are engaged in the production of 
serum on a comparatively large scale. It 
is a question whether these states, with 
their active organization, would wish or 
consent to discontinue the work. Aside 
from this, the purchase of the establish- 
ment now in existence and the erection of 
others by the Federal Government would 
necessitate a large outlay. Even though 
this expenditure were made, it must be re- 
membered that government officials are 
liable to error, and that Federal manufac- 
ture, though it secured honesty of methods, 
would not serve as a guaranty that no con- 
taminated or worthless serum would be 
sold. 4 

Government Test Station 

“As a substitute for government owner- 
ship, the following plan merits careful con- 
sideration: 

“(1) Continue the inspection service as 
at present constituted under the act of 
1913, maintaining a sufficient force of in- 
spectors so that all important processes 
of licensed establishments may be carried 
out under the constant supervision of de- 
partment employees; and require that all 
products after preparation be _ securely 
locked up by employees of the department, 
whose duty it shall be to withdraw repre- 
sentative samples. 

‘“(2) Provide by law for— 

“(a) The establishment and mainten- 
ance of a ‘government test station’ for 
serum. The purpose of this station would 
be to receive official samples of all serum 
produced by licensed plants and to test 
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them for purity and potency. Upon com- 
pletion of the test the official in charge 
immediately would make known the re- 
sults to the inspector at the plant from 
which the sample was derived, and the ma- 
terial, if found potent and pure, then would 
be released with proper markings or seals 
to show that it had been tested. 


“(b) The prohibition of the interstate 
shipment of any product a sample of which 
had not been tested and found pure and 
potent. 

“(c) The imposition of a tax upon all 
serum, samples of which have been tested, 
with adequate provision for the affixing of 
tax stamps and marks prior to sale or 
shipment. 


Control of Tests Necessary 


“The available methods for determining 
purity and potency are not scientifically 
exact. Tests, however, are a necessary and 
_most important part of any system of con- 
trol. They are now made by the com- 
mercial establishments themselves on ani- 
mals procured by them and at all times 
under their care. It is impracticable for 
the government to make them within pri- 
vately owned and operated plants. Further- 
more, so long as the plants conduct the 
tests, it is manifest that the government 
cannot select and know the complete his- 
tory of the animals. In the preparation 
of the serum, the inspectors can see that 
the steps necessary to produce a good 
article are carried out. In this particular 
the inspection is adequate and effective. 
It appears, therefore, that the weak point 
at present is the inspection of the tests, 
and the department believes that these 
should be under government control. At 
the same time, not being absolute, they 
should be supplemented. Supervision at 
the producing plants of the methods of 
preparation and handling should be con- 
tinued. 

“Tt is probable that an adequate test sta- 
tion could be provided for about $50,000. 
If several were found to be desirable, a 
. suitable, appropriation for each would have 
to be made. The cost of maintaining a 
station capable of testing the entire out- 
put of commercial serum in the United 
States probably would not exceed $150,000 
annually. 

“The suggestion is made that a tax suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of maintaining the 
station should be imposed. This tax should 
not operate to increase the cost of serum 
to the farmer, because manufacturers would 
be relieved of the expense of conducting 
their own tests. While the plan indicated 
contemplates control only of serum in- 








tended for shipment in interstate com- 
merce, ‘it is likely that the states. would 
‘take similar action and apply similar rules 
to their own plants as well as to private 


establishments doing business wholly 
within the state. The plan probably would 
be effective and would require little addi- 
tional expenditure of public funds.” 





A. V. M. A. TO DETROIT NEXT 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 1st, it was decided to hold the 1916 
meeting of the Association at Detroit, 
Michigan, beginning August 21st. This 
announcement was first made at the ban- 
quet during the meeting of the Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association by Dr. 
C. M. Haring of Oakland, California, 
Secretary of the A. V. M. A. 


In making the announcement, Dr. 
Haring commented upon the large num- 
b-r of veterinarians present and congrat- 
ulated Illinois upon having perhaps the 
largest among the State associations. He 
then proceeded to the announcement re- 
ferred to above, saying that next August 
there would be a national meeting of the 
A. V. M. A. at Detroit, and a moment 
later repeating himself, he perhaps inad- 
vertently placed a great deal of emphasis 
on the word “national.” A following 
speaker created more than a ripple of 
applause by saying that nothing he had 
heard during the evening so pleased him 
as the announcement from the Secretary 
of the A. V. M. A. that a national meet- 
ing of the A. V. M. A. would be held 
at Detroit next summer: He stated that 
two years ago he had attended a strictly 
Eastern meeting of the A. V. M. A. at 
New York and that only three months 
ago he had attended a Pacific Coast meet- 
ing of the A. V. M. A. at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and that while he was for the pro- 
fession of the East and of the West, he 
was even more for the profession of the 
whole country, and the announcement 
that, after so long a time, we were now 
to have a national meeting of the A. V. 
M. A., was sweet music to his ears. 























BOOK REVIEWS 
Common Diseases of Farm Animals, 
by R. A. Craig, D. V. M., Professor of 
Veterinary Science, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and Chief Veterinarian, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This is a semi-technical treatise on 
diseases of domestic animals intended 
for agricultural students and _ stock 
men. The discussion of diseases is 
rather more extended than in the sim- 
ilar work of Dr. Hadley, reviewed last 
month, and is somewhat less technical. 
Unlike Dr. Hadley’s work, no atten- 
tion is given to anatomy or physiology, 
and further some discussion of the dis- 
eases of animals other than the horse 
is given. We believe it is more within 
the grasp of the readers for whom it is 
intended and considerably less adapted 
to the use of veterinarians, for whom, 
of course, it is not intended. 

A particularly commendable feature 
of this work is the large attention giv- 
en to sanitation and the prevention of 
disease. This portion of the work will 
be very valuable to lay readers. The 
discussion of the symptoms, diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases is hardly 
more than suggestive, and the layman 
is wisely told to procure professional 
aid after disease has made its appear- 
ance. j 

The book is one of Lippincott’s Farm 
Manual series, edited by Kary C. 
Davis, Ph.D. It is handsomely 
bound; contains 123 illustrations; 334 
pages. Price, $1.50. Published by J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Productive Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals, by F. W. Woll, Ph. D. 

This is a work with which every 
veterinarian can profitably become ac- 
_ quainted. It is intended to cover the 
same field formerly occupied almost 
alone by Henry’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” well known to most veterinari- 
ans, but is briefer than its predecessor 
and contains less of the “dry” tables 
and statistical matter. The reputation 


of its author is a guarantee of its au- 
thoritativeness. 
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Like the foregoing, it is another of 
Lippincott’s Farm Manual series ed- 
ited by Kary C. Davis, Ph.D. It is 
serviceably and attractively bound; 96 
illustrations; 362 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Published ‘by Je B salient Co., 
Philadelphia. 





BULLETINS EVERY VETERI- 
NARIAN SHOULD HAVE. 

Proceedings of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Association, 1915. Edited 
by Dr. Richard F. Bourne, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Value of Meat Scrap, Fish Scrap 
and Skim Milk in Rations for Laying 
Pullets, Bulletin No. 182, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind. 

Report of the Veterinary Director 
General of the Dominion of Canada for 
the year ending March 31, 1914, Otta- 
wa, Canada. 

Legal Liability of Producers of Bi- 
ological Products, by Charles M. 
Woodruff, Detroit, Mich. 

Features of the Sheep Industries of 
United States, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia Compared by F. R. Marshall, 
Bulletin No. 313, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

How to Perform an Autopsy on a 
Bird, by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Reprint from The Poultry 
Item. 

Report of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the State of Iowa from July 
1, 1912, to June 30, 1914, by Dr. J. I. 


' Gibson, State Veterinary Surgeon, Des 


Moines, Ia. 

Proceedings of the Iowa Veterinary 
Association, -Feb. 9, 10, 11, 1915, Dr. 
H. B. Treman, Secretary, Rockwell 
City, Ia. 

Instructions for Employees Engaged 
in Eradicating Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 1915, Washington, D. C. 

The Dog As a Carrier of Parasites 
and Disease, by Maurice C. Hall, Ph. 
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D., Bulletin No. 260, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Colorado Plants Injurious to Live- 
stock, by Geo. H. Glover and W. W. 
Robbins, Bulletin 211, Experiment 
Station, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Brief History of the Cattle Tick 
Fight in Louisiana, by W. H. Dalrym- 
ple, M. R. C. V. S., Louisiana State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Blackleg ; Its Nature, Cause and Pre- 
vention (Sixth Edition), by John R. 
Mohler, V. M. D., Assistant Chief of the 
B. A. I., U. S. Dept. of Agr., B. A. I. 
Circular 31. 

Annual Report of the Veterinary 
Director General of Canada, by K. Tor- 
rance, Department of Agriculture, Otto- 
wa, Canada. 

Proceedings, Colorado Veterinary 
Medical Association, 1915, by I. E. 
Newsom, Secretary, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

The Duel Purpose Type of Cattle as 
Represented by the Red Poll and 
Devon Breeds, by W. H. Dalrymple, 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La. 





STATE LAW FOR ERADICATING 
CONTAGIOUS ANIMAL 
DISEASES 
(Continued from page 8) 
ada was closed to livestock from the 

United States. 

From certain experiences we felt justi- 
fied in adopting and enforcing our own 
state regulation ; so far as we are aware 
no other state adopted a parallel regu- 
lation. Hon. Francis Shunk Brown, 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, de- 
clared that we had legal authority under 
the sanitary law, to adopt and enforce 
such a regulation. Hon. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania, 


upheld our action as being an advisable 
precautionary measure to prevent rein- 
troduction of foot-and-mouth disease 
into the state. The regulation was also 
endorsed by various breeders’ associa- 
tions. Of course, the railroad authori- 
ties vigorously opposed our action, but 
after a conference, at which our position 
was clearly and forcibly stated, the rail- 
roads withdrew their objections and 
took immediate steps to comply. As far 
as practicable such situations as the 
above, and all other problems which may 
arise, should be anticipated and uniform 
regulations be prepared for adoption by 
the various state and national authori- 
ties. 


Such uniformity. should cover so far 
as practicable the transmissible diseases 
of animals, the manufacture, sale and 
use of biological products and meat and 
milk hygiene. Municipalities and local 
boards of health should adopt the laws 
and regulations of the state, and the 
states should follow the federal govern- 
ment. 


Probably the best method for attain- 
ing the desired uniformity would be for 
the federal authorities to have supreme 
jurisdiction over livestock sanitary con- 
trol work in each state, with the state 
organizations acting as auxiliaries and 
being in immediate charge of the field 
work. I realize that this proposition is 
somewhat visionary and approaches too 
closely to the “ideal,” to be practical at 
this time. But I am convinced that a 
final solution of this problem of uni- 
formity can, and probably will, be worked 
out along these lines, just as has 
been done in the case of the military 
forces of the various states. 

The Pennsylvania law has stood the 
tests of the lower courts in a number of 
instances and its constitutionality has 
been upheld by the Superior Court. The 
opinion rendered by the learned Judge 
Orlady of the Superior Court will be 
gladly forwarded to anyone who may 
desire it. 
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Pictorial Review of Noted 
Veterinarians 


By WINTHROP WORTHINGTON 
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The New Year in Our Biographical 
Department 


With your kindly co-operation. 
gentlemen of the profession, we shall 
continue the writing of biographical 
sketches. We say, “with your kindly 
co-operation” advisedly. Because there 
is a partnership necessary for the con- 
tinued success of the undertaking. 
From month to month the enthusiasm 
of the members of the profession for 
the continuation of our work has been 
waxing and we wish to here publicly 
express our thanks to those who have 
written us suggestions or communica- 
tions of any sort. 

Wherever possible, or whenever the 
suggestions could be made to fit in 
with the plans of the Department, all 
have been adopted. Some men have 
asked us to write some biographical 
sketches of past worthies, not now liv- 
ing. There is a rich field for study in 
that line of work and some time we 
may embrace the opportunity to enter- 
tain our readers with some short bio- 
graphical remarks on celebrated men 
of the past. 


But we prefer to speak of living men 
to living men. Human nature is eter- 
nally interesting . “One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin.” The 
touch of nature in which we are all 
most interested is that which we see 
before us in our daily walk of life. Men 
alive are a thousand fold more inter- 
esting than men dead. We would 
rather see, hear, or read about one liv- 
ing’ veterinarian, like those of which 
we have been writing, or about whom 
we shall write, than about a score of 
past worthies. Never a veterinarian 
has yet been written of by us but is 
known to scores, hundreds, thousands. 
He is alive; he stands before us; he is 
one of us. We recognize in him a man 
helping us; helping our profession to 
surge ahead. He is mind of our mind; 
thought of our thought; inflamed with 
our own aspirations. We shall, ac- 
cordingly, continue to talk of our liv- 
ing colleagues in terms of friendship, 
respect and appreciation. 


WILLIAM HADDOCK DALRYMPLE, M. R. C. V. S. 


It seems to us that a delightful sepa- 
rate series of articles could be written 
on the Scotch as pioneers in veterinary 
science in America and as founders of 
the veterinary profession here. 


One 


could speak at length, for instance, of | 
McEachran, who did such great things 
for veterinary science in Canada in the 
early days; of Andrew Smith, who came 
over to Toronto, and whose name will 
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always live as a teacher in the Ontario 
Veterinary College and as a strong man 
_ who developed many veterinary lead- 
ers of today; of James Law, founder of 
the veterinary college at Cornell Uni- 
versity, whose monumental works are 
the glory of our science, of John 
Gunion Rutherford, whom we spoke of 
in our last issue, and many other re- 
markable Scotchmen. Such a series 
would necessarily include William 
Haddock Dalrymple, whose success in 
veterinary work in the extreme south 
of our country has been as astonishing 
as that of his fellow Scot, Dr. Ruther- 
ford, in the country to our north. 
Both men are thorough-going Scotch- 
men with many of the traits of men of 
their “ain countrie,’ though some of 
the traits are less pronounced in one 
man than the other and vise versa. 


Dr. Dalrymple is a lowlander, for he 
was born in the county of Wigton, 
Scotland, April 23, 1856. His county 
is on the Firth of Forth, an arm of the 
Irish Sea, and is blown over by the salt 
sea breezes, just as Dalrymple’s pres- 
ent state of Louisiana is blown over by 
the salt breezes of the Gulf of Mexico. 
What more bracing than always to 
have lived in such an atmosphere? 
Dalrymple was trained in Glasgow 
Veterinary College in his native land 
and was made a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, after 
he had finished his course, before he 
came to America a good many years 


ago. As a young man he was in pro- 
fessional work in Dublin, Ireland, and 
he made such a mark in the city af- 
fairs that he was given a seat in the 
council. That was characteristic of 
him ever afterwards; for he is the kind 
of man who does the unusual, the un- 
common, almost the unexpected. He 
emigrated to America while still a 
young man and soon was called to 
Louisiana as Professor of Veterinary 
Science in the State University and 
Veterinarian to the Louisiana State 
Experiment Station, a position he has 
held continuously for considerably over 
a score of years. 

That is the gist of his career. Now, 
what has he done; what have been his 
endeavors; where lies his strength; 
what is his reputation? 

Clear-headed, and with an insight 
which enabled him to see new condi- 
tions exactly as they were, Dr. Dal- 
rymple arrived in the South, when first 
he went to Louisiana, when there was 
hardly a graduate veterinarian in all 
the stretch of the country along the 
Gulf of Mexico. He at once threw 


_ himself into the work of proving the 


value of his scientific knowledge to the 
practical stock problems of that part 
of the country. He studied closely the 
agricultural questions; the farm prod- 
ucts used as feeds; the effects of cli- 
matic peculiarities on animal life; the 
special diseases found in Louisiana ; the 
handling of animals in the South. He 
made himself master of entomological 
questions in their relation to diseases 
of southern animals; for he studied in- 
sects causing or transmitting diseases. 
Possessing literary gifts, which per- 
mitted him to write of the results of 
his studies kaleidoscopically, he wrote, 
equally fluently, articles for popular 
distribution to be sent out to help the 
southern sugar men, lumberman, 
planter, to understand the practically 
scientific side of their live stock 
troubles, or articles to be read before 
medical societies, veterinary societies, 
live stock associations. Whether the 
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speeches or articles were to be popular 
or closely scientific discussions mat- 
tered not. Dalrymple was equally at 
home in either kind. It is this singular 
gift, more than anything else, combined 
with his hard Scotch sense, his in- 
tegrity, his readiness to place his time 
at the disposal of whatever interest in 
his section of the country which needed 
veterinary points elucidated, which 
made his services availed of and pro- 
portionally increased his reputation 
for intelligence in many phases of vet- 
erinary work. Indeed the name Dal- 
rymple in Louisiana and adjacent states 
has signified a new attitude of the pro- 
fessional men towards the public. He 
early grasped an idea which The 
American Public Health Association 
and those who nowadays have adopted 
its tenets has widely promulgated— 
the lofty principle that the highest 
form of medical practice consists in 
disease-prevention, and that it is the 


duty of the public health officer to sac- - 


rifice monetary advantage to that end. 

If we were to speak of all of Dr. Dal- 
rymple’s writings we would, we fear, 
have to take up nearly as much space 
as is allotted to us for a monthly in- 
stallment of biographical sketches. He 
has been a man whose pen has been 
kept busy traveling from ink well to 
paper. Of a truth he is essentially an 
author. For many years, nineteen in 
all, if we remember rightly, Dalrymple 
was editor of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the thrice a week New Orleans 
Picayune, which means that the files of 
the paper contain a mass of his writ- 
ings. We have thought that by this 
time Dalrymple must have lost count 
of what he has written and has lost 
sight of the whereabouts of some of 
his productions. Or does he, perchance, 
keep a record of them, like a mother of 
many little ones counting and casting 
about to see if she has lost any of her 
chickens? Dalrymple is not much on 
bookmaking ; though he did write a book 
on obstetrics. He has been chiefly a 
pamphleter, a writer of bulletins, short 


addresses, editorials, of what the Ger- 
mans call “fugitive” writings, short 
productions that are scattered here and 
there like leaves. They are found here 
and there in the files of the Southern 
daily press, in the files of the American 
and British agricultural, veterinary, 
medical, periodicals. We would not 
dare to attempt to mention them all; 
much less to tell where they all are. 
We respectfully, gentlemen, refer you 
to the files of these journals: 

“Files, 

The files, 

Office files. 

Oblige me by referring to the files. 

Every question man can raise; 

Every phase of every phase 

Of that question is on record in the 
files.” 


We venture to say that, if they were 
all enumerated, Dr. Dalrymple has, be- 
longing to him, more titles than any 
other man in the veterinary profession 
in America. Honors and titles have 
swarmed upon him, particularly in 
recent years. We do not belittle the 
matter, for the Doctor is worthy of all 
the memberships in societies to which 
he belongs: The profession is proud 
that he has reaped what he has sown;. 
that good work has merited the honors 
which he has won; particularly we are 
proud of his membership in The Au- 
thor’s Club of London, his Fellowship 
in The American Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and his Fellow- 
ship in The American Medical ‘Associa- 
tion. That being granted, we may say 
that we notice in Dalrymple that in- 
digenous love of titles so pronounced 
in many Scotchmen, a trait which is 
oddly illustrated in a story told by Pax- 
ton Hood in his “Scottish Characteris- 
tics.” “In the days of Bailie Nicol Jar- 
vie’s father, the office of deacon (chair- 
man of a corporation of tradesmen) 
was esteemed no mean distinction. 
Two worthy incumbents, who fretted 
their little hour upon a stage not far 
from the banks of the Ayr, happened to 
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be invested with the above named 
dignity on the same day. The more 
youthful of the two flew home to tell 
his young wife what an important prop 
of the civic edifice he had been allowed 
to become, and searching the “but and 
ben” in vain, ran out to the byre, where, 


meeting the cow, he could no longer 
contain his joy; but, in the fulness of 
his heart, clasped her round the neck, 
and it is even said, kissed her, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, crummie, crummie, ye’re nae 
langer a common cow—ye’re the dea- 
con’s cow.” 


ALBERT THOMAS KINSLEY, M. Sc., D. V. S. 


In the Central West there are a hand- 
ful—four or five—veterinarians whom 
every other veterinarian, from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Golden Gate, 
either knows or knows about. Dr. 
Kinsley is one of these. Kinsley as a 
practitioner, pathologist, laboratory di- 
agnostician, teacher, expert in sero- 
therapy, skillful veterinary biologic 
manufacturer, projector of shrewd plans 





for veterinary institutional work, pro- 
moter through private channels of vet- 
erinary education, the Kinsley who can 
devise ways and means to push veteri- 
nary affairs of whatever sort, which he 
wishes to improve, is the Kinsley all 
Westerners know. Some have learned of 
him through his books, brief, terse, 
pointed ; others know him through cor- 
respondence as the man to be relied 
upon to diagnose disease in his lab- 
oratory from specimens sent in; others 
have seen him in counsel with state 
veterinary officials as an expert called 
in grave outbreaks; still others have 
learned to value him for the reliability 
of preventive serum or vaccine that he 
has made; others again, who have met 


him as a teacher, warmly support him 
at all times, carrying with them still 
the influential effects of his class room 
or laboratory work; many others know 
him to admire him as one who dis- 
cusses freely, offhand, differential diag- 
nosis of infectious diseases on the open 
forum at veterinary- association meet- 
ings. It is through all of these avenues 
that men have come to learn of the 
Kinsley who, as we have said, is one 
of the half dozen best known veteri- 
narians of the Golden West. 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley, born February 
26th, 1877, was educated in the Kansas 
Agricultural College, the Kansas City 
Veterinary College and the University 
of Chicago. In the agricultural college 
he took his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees in science. In the veterinary 
college he took the regular course lead- 
ing to the D. V. S. In the University 
of Chicago he specialized in pathology. 
All parts of these studies combined to 
make him educationally what he is. 
But what inclined him towards a vet- 
erinary career, perhaps, was his early 
experience as assistant in veterinary 
science and chemistry at the Kansas 
Agricultural College. 

We have indicated that Dr. Kinsley 
has been a remarkable man in more 
than one sense. Of course, it is well 
known that he is president of the Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College, patholo- 
gist and teacher of pathology, bacteriol- 
ogy and parasitology. He was deputy 
state veterinarian of Missouri, 1913- 
1915. He has been in much demand by 
the governments of various Western 
states and Central Western States. For 
instance, he was called to advise 
the state veterinarian in recent out- 
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breaks of anthrax in Texas and he 
was telegraphed for in 1911 in the out- 
break of forage poisoning of horses in 
Kansas. Frequently he is a consultant 
because of the ripeness of his patholog- 
ical knowledge. Traveling widely to 
give pathological information he has 
extended his acquaintanceship, which 
constantly grows with the increase of 
his fortunes. His popularity and suc- 
cess has brought the bestowal of offices 
upon him. He has been president of the 
Missouri Valley V. A.; vice-president 
and several times member of the execu- 
tive committee and committee on dis- 
eases of the A. V..M. A. He has been 
chairman of the credential committee 
of the United States Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association. 

It would not be. surprising also if 
he has made more than the usual suc- 
cess financially. As president of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College he is 
understood to have a large interest in 
the institution. His home is an excel- 
lent one in Kansas City. These be the 


rewards of industry, where care in pe- 
cuniary matters goes along with cease- 
less work of a kind for which a man 
has a liking, and which can be made 
profitable. To the reader we say go 
thou and do likewise. 

Dr. Kinsley has always been a fre- 
quent contributor to veterinary period- 
icals. Every veterinary body in the 
Central West is aware that he has been 
ready to read papers, which, while they 
are more or less abstruse, and on sci- 
entific subjects, invariably have a prac- 
tical turn, and Dr. Kinsley always 
points out distinctly the value to the 
practitioner of the scientific matter that 
he presents. Practitioners therefore 
gladly hear him and seek his advice. 
The biological laboratory that he main- 
tains has increased his popularity with 
practitioners because of his diagnostic 
ability and reliability. If Dr. Kinsley is 
not a noted veterinarian, worthy to 
have his picture appear in VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, with this sketch, who, pray, 
is? 


BURTON RAY ROGERS, D. V. M. 


For this month’s installment of bio- 
graphical sketches we have chosen a 
very young man, a man somewhat 
more mature, and one of the older men 
of the profession. It is profitable, 
sometimes, to throw into juxtaposition 
youth and maturity; men with the 
young man’s boundless enthusiasms, 
for whom life is yet. something to be 
taken by storm, and men who have, 
perchance, tasted some of its bitterness 
and who have become stolid and con- 
servative after the fitful fevers or the 
unconfined ebullitions of their younger 
days. Thus, we consider, in this issue, 
Dr. Dalrymple, who carries with him 
the full honors of a well-spent life, 
and Dr. Kinsley, the fruits of whose 
ripened experienced is being availed of 
in the various lines of endeavor of 
which we have spoken. We now take 
up a man who is in the late thirties; 
who carries with him still a young 
man’s undimmed ardour for his own 


mental pictures, which have still ‘or 
him their brightness of color, their 
sharpness of outline; their captivation. 
We refer to Dr. Burton R. Rogers, the 











Dean of St. Joseph Veterinary Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Rogers, born in 1879, after he 
had had his preliminary training in the 
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grade schools and high school at Ames, 
Iowa, entered Iowa State College and 
was graduated D. V. M. in 1899. Sub- 
sequently he studied at McKillip Vet- 
erinary College and Dearborn Medical 
College, Chicago. His active work in 
the profession has been confined chiefly 
to four branches of work and he has 
held in all, five positions. He was first 
of all a veterinary inspector in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in Omaha, 
Chicago, Ottumwa, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines and Kansas City. For a time 
he was a laboratory worker in the 
Pathological Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Washington. He 
left the Government service to take a 
position on the veterinary faculty of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan. This he left to go to St. 
Joseph as Dean of the faculty of the 
veterinary college there. With the 
opening up of the serum business as a 
result of the investigations of Dorset, 
McBryde and Niles, Dr. Rogers 
headed a group of veterinarians who 
formed a company to prepare the prod- 
uct in St. Joseph. Thus he has been 
successively a practical veterinary in- 
spector, laboratory worker, teacher and 
serum maker. 

Laurence Sterne, the Irish humorist, 
who attained to fame in the days of 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett, 
wrote, in that book which is full of 
oddities, Tristam Shandy, “de gustibus 
non est disputandum,” which is, being 
interpreted, there is no disputing 
against hobby horses. Dr. Rogers is 
not a man who denies himself hobbies. 
On the contrary, he is not afraid to ex- 
pose them to public view and admit 
their enthrallment. He has more than 
once said he has two great ambitions: 
one, to secure sufficient funds, state or 
private, to conduct a county demonstra- 
tion experiment to determine the feasi- 
bility, practicability and ultimate sim- 
plicity of his plan to automatically con- 
trol and eradicate animal tuberculosis 
by ear-tagging marketed hogs; second, 
to make St. Joseph Veterinary College 
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rank amongst the best veterinary in- 
stitutions. No one doubts his sincerity 
in this and in whatever other enthu- 
siasms he may have. Dr. Rogers is a 
man, who, like many another, is en- 
amored of his own conceptions of how 
to control animal tuberculosis and how 
to build up a veterinary school. He 
started an ear-tagging system for hogs, 
of the kind mentioned, when he was a 
veterinary inspector at Cedar Rapids, 
and his teaching experience should en- 
able him to round out his ideal at St. 
Joseph. Why should anyone say, 
“Pooh, pooh; nay, nay”? “Opinion,” 
as Carlyle said, “Rules the world.” 
Fidelity to ideals has marked all think- 
ers from the beginning of time. The 
only question is, are the ideals worthy, 
and can they be actualized, made work- 
able? Rogers has been a_ favorite 
teacher wherever he has been. - What 
he may do, who can say? 

Dr. Rogers, also, has stepped to the 

(Continued on page 46) 





THE ITINERANT HORSE 
PHYSICIAN 
(Continued from page 24) 
quackdom; he was not only a quack 
veterinarian. He was also a quack 
druggist, and a quack spectacle fitter. 

One little “sawed-off” quack I 
bumped into on this trip made a side- 
line of supplying the wives of his 
clients with a “female regulator.” He 
put it up in eight ounce bottles selling 
for $1.00 and confided to me that his 
profit per bottle was around ninety- 
two cents. 

One quack I met below the Texas 
line on this trip was a professional 
gambler! He pursued the veterinary 
game only when luck was against him 
and then just long enough to get a 
stake to begin to gamble on again. 

In that day and time a remark that 
I once heard a veterinarian make fitted 
Oklahoma to a T: “Every darn fool 


that can’t claim knowledge of anything 
else, claims to know all about sick 
horses.” 
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Pitfalls 


O you castrate ridglings?” “Oh, 
yes, I have castrated a few, but 
have not had very good luck lately. 
Last year I castrated two and had no 
trouble, but this year the second one I 
tackled died ten days after the opera- 
tion and the third one still has his tes- 
ticle in his belly, but is not dead.” “I 
would sooner call in some one who has 
had more practice and that’s why I 
have you here.” 

The above is a verbatim reproduction 
of a conversation the writer has recent- 
ly had with a young practitioner of five 
years’ experience. He has a splendid 
practice, with still more splendid pros- 
pects of enlarging it, in a rich com- 
munity, where every one seems to have 
great confidence in his ability as a phy- 
sician, his skill as a surgeon, and his 
honesty of purpose. He maintains a 
neat office, a small but well equipped 
hospital, a supremely fine pharmacy, a 
comfortable, well furnished home for 
his’ wife and kiddies, a library that 
would reflect credit to an older man, 
and an automobile whose name is 
spelled with two syllables, a buggy and 
horse for winter use, a good set of 
books for his accounts, and all-around 
indications of sound prosperity. He 
does not overlook anything that would 
honorably increase his income. He 
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spays heifers and has preached the gos- 
pel of heifer spaying until many of his 
clients have quit selling their female 
calves because they did not want to 
raise cows, he caponizes cocks when he 
can spare the time, he does the radical 
operation for poll evil and fistula of the 
withers, performs cunean tenotomy for 
spavin, and has removed a foreign body 
from the stomach of a dog by gas- 
trotomy. Obviously, he is not lacking 
in good judgment, in courage nor in 
skill. But cryptorchids! “No, he will 
never castrate another one,” to use his 
own words. 

If this man stood alone, and if it 
were not actually a fact that many vet- 
erinarians shrink from this operation 
precisely as our preluded hero has de- 
cided to do at the very morning of a 
promising career, there would be no 
good reason for introducing the subject 
of pitfalls in ridgling castration at this 
length, and if the cause of his “not 
very good luck lately” could be attrib- 
uted to gross incompetency, then we 
would have been spared the trouble of 
introducing him as an able young man. 

Everything we know or do is more 
or less difficult until it has been mas- 
tered, then it is manifestly simple. The 
difficulty of a task is its learning. Noth- 
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ing is difficult when it is once under- 
stood. The child has difficulty with his 
A BCs, the scholar with his theorems, 
the student with his logarithms, and 
the post-graduate with the fields he 
has been trained to cultivate, and so 
with this veterinarian in ridgling cas- 
tration. He has found it difficult be- 
cause he has not learned to do it, and 
he lacked the tenacity to keep on stub- 
bornly until the obstacles were re- 
moved by experience. In ridgling cas- 
tration he met his Waterloo. He met 
obstacles he imagined he could never 
surmount, for did he not say “I will 
never castrate another one”? He was 
whipped, floored, counted out by the 
difficulties he met. In other words, the 
pitfalls overwhelmed him so that he 
willingly relinquished this source of 
his income. 

His teacher of surgery had laid down 
a certain more or less conventional rou- 
tine, but this guide alone he found did 
not serve its purpose. He failed be- 
cause mere verbal instruction is too 
crude to guide the complex movements 
of a fine handicraft. The guiding in- 
fluence of verbal or written words fell 
short, as it always will fall short, when 
not enhanced by a sensual manipula- 
tive training. He was told the opera- 
tion was easy to perform if he had but 
the courage to make the attempt, but 
he found this was erroneous because 
he had the courage and still failed. He 
should have been told the operation is 
difficult to learn and could only be per- 
formed by accurately executing a series 
of steps consecutively completed in 
obedience to rigid laws laid down for 
each, and that the slightest error, or 
the slightest neglect at any point, might 
spell failure. Then I think he would 
have started out with a better chance 
of becoming a ridgling castrator. In 
short, the. pitfalls of the operation 
should have been illuminated as the 
guide toward the goal, and then with 
a view of their depths he would at once 
have seen the fallacy of deceptive state- 
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ments about the simplicity of the pro- 
cedure. 

There are pitfalls at every point of 
this operation, and bad ones at that. 
To belittle any one of them is to invite 
a high death rate and a large per cent 
of absolute failures in other directions. 

There is no common operation we 
perform upon animals that has so many 
ugly sequelae, general and special, as 
ridgling castration.’ Let us enumerate 
them and then decide whether it is 
such a supremely simple procedure. 
Come, now, admit the truth, confess to 
the cases of death from peritonitis, pro- 
lapse of the bowels, failure to find the 
testicle, alarming ‘funiculitis, casting 
accidents, shock, colics, hernia, tran- 
sient and obstinate paraphymosis and 
even schirrous cord. At first these come 
with uncomfortable frequency. The 
hero of our story failed two times out 
of five attempts. What is your record 
for the first ten? 

The two principal pitfalls of ridgling 
castration are found in the restraint 
and in the antisepsis. There are others 
which we shall enumerate, but these 
two are especially replete in this con- 
nection. Our hero failed in the re- 
straint in one case and in the antisepsis 
in the other. Although he had a good 
enough method of securing patients for 
common castration and was aware of 
the importance of a special restraint for 
ridglings, he showed very plain in his 
attempt to secure the horse for my op- 
eration that his plan would not answer 
for a free manual invasion of the in- 
guinal canal. The feet were too far for- 
ward and the legs were not flexed 
enough nor fixed as tightly as they 
should be to assure against shifting of 
the ropes. The American plan of cas- 
trating ridgling without anesthesia de- 
mands a restraint that will not only po- 
sition the field to the best possible ad- 
vantage, but also one that will maintain 
the position to an absolute certainty. 
I know this has been preached and 
preached, but the trouble is that it has 














not been preached enough. To wade 
into the abdomen for a testicle with 
this handicap at the very start has been 
the downfall of many a novice and will 
continue to be the downfall of every 
one who will not first study out the 
right plan of flexing, fixing and parting 
the hind legs into a state of rigid help- 
lessness from which no hindrance can 
possibly issue during the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The hind legs should be tied so that 
the feet rest just in front of the stifles. 
The dorsal face of the fetlocks ap- 
proaches the patella. The legs are 
parted by crossing the back with the 
ropes and hitching them to the oppo- 
site pastern. The strength of several 
men may be needed to draw them down 
and then due care must be taken to pre- 
vent relaxation as the hitch is being 
made. It is right here in making the 
hitch on the pastern that the legs 
loosen. To prevent ropes from shifting 
forward the free ends should be 
wrapped figure-8 fashion around the 
folded pastern and tendo-Achilles. Mc- 
Killip prevents roaching of the back 
and also provides against spinal injur- 
ies by drawing a rope tight between 
the tail and collar. This “back rope,” 
as he calls it, can also be hitched to the 
leg ropes where they cross each other 
over the croup to prevent them. from 
shifting in either direction. With the 
fore limbs tied firmly with the foot 
against the elbow and a well instructed 
man to manage the head, one can go 
about the operation with some confi- 
dence of success. 

Another point. Use ropes and not 
harnesses. The latter are unsafe. ex- 
cept when new and made of good 
leather, and armed with exceptionally 
strong buckles and rings. Old leather 
harnesses, harnesses made from poor 
grades of leather and all those having 
buckles and rings of ordinary size are 
very unsafe. They break unexpectedly 
and often at a crucial part of the opera- 
tion, and often they are found either 
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too large or too short for a given horse. 
A few days ago a veterinarian about to 
cast a horse for me in the country 
found the leather girth he had lauded 
so highly and which I had condemned 
was six inches too short to encircle the 
chest of our patient—a 1,600-pound 
mare whose girth measurement was de- 
ceptive. The same apparatus on a 
yearling reminded me of the street 
urchin who wears his daddy’s old coats. 
Ropes are adjustable to all sizes of ani- 
mals. The redundant ends laid aside 
are no inconvenience when they must 
be used on small subjects. They are 
strong, cheap, and reliable, and weak- 
ness from wear is always visible. They 
are handy alike for all sizes and all 
species of animals. 

A pitfall of equal importance is that 
of operating under unfavorable condi- 
tions—conditions which, despite every 
care, will cause soiling of the wound. 
Ridgling castration should not be done 
too early in the spring. It is better to 
wait until the subject has shed its 
shaggy winter coat, has been on pas- 
ture for some weeks at least, and the 
weather is less likely to be inclement. 
At this time the patient is sleek and 
vigorous, the weather is fine, and a 
nice, dry, clean, grassy place can al- 
ways be found upon which to cast the 
patient. Earlier hairs are released in 
clumps during the struggles, the legs 
are beaded with dung or mud and often 
the ground is so wet from a recent rain 
that the patient must be cast under a 
shelter. Such shelters are always 
abominably filthy, dusty, dirty, miser- 
able, unthinkable places for an abdom- 
inal operation. Don’t do it. There is a 
deep pitfall in every operation per- 
formed under such conditions. It is 


only the most skillful operator who is 
capable of avoiding disaster under such 
conditions, and even he will meet his 
Waterloo should any unexpected exi- 
gency prolong his manipulations. The 
novice who will fumble a little and 
probably withdraw the hand a few 
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times is sure to carry infected material 
into the depths of the wound, if not 
also into the peritoneum. With the 
patient clean after shedding and a run 
at pasture and with a clean place to 
operate, ridgling castration loses much 
of its terrors, threatening infections be- 
come the exception instead of the rule. 
The rest of the antisepsis has no pit- 
falls for the surgeon who exercises 
common sense in cleaning the field, the 
hands and the instruments. Fore- 
warned of the dangers from hands that 
have recently been soiled with infec- 
tious material, from instruments that 
have not been sterilized, there is little 
chance indeed of serious consequences 
from a ridgling castration even when 
it was not done so very skillfully. 

During last year the writer arrived 
at a town in an adjacent state on a 
rainy morning to castrate some ridg- 
ling. It was during the first week of 
May. The weather, previously fine, 
had turned into a cold wet spell that 
made the roads almost impassable even 
for horse-drawn vehicles. Arriving at 
the different farms where the opera- 
tions were awaiting we found condi- 
tions very bad—mud, mud, mud every- 
where. At each place we were com- 
pelled to operate indoors, sometimes on 
the barn floor, sometimes in an imple- 
ment shed and at other times in the 
open part of the stable. The patients, 
although tied up awaiting us, had been 
in the wet pastures and were of course 
very dirty. The legs, the belly, the feet 
were full of dried mud, and some of 
them had only shed off in patches. 
Every experienced rural practitioner is 
familiar with the picture I am attempt- 
ing to describe, and every one knows 
how impossible it is to perform a sat- 
isfactory operation under such condi- 
tions. It cannot be done no matter 
-how much: time is consumed in at- 
tempts to improve them. We operated 
on seven and lost two from peritonitis. 
Never again! 

The third pitfall in ridgling castra- 
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tion is that of perforating the abdominal 
wall in the wrong place. In reviewing 
the causes of failures to find the testicle 
by new operators, I have found that 
most of them were due to perforating 
too near the external abdominal ring. 
It is very difficult to locate a testicle 
unless the perforation is made beyond 
its attachment, because the finger can 
hook backward but not forward. Dr. 
Charles Frasier describes the point of 
entrance as “the upper-posterior quad- 
rant of the internal inguinal ring area,” 
an expression that appeals to me as 
especially lucid as a guide to the nov- 
ice. The ring or the place it should oc- 
cupy should be crossed with the invad- 
ing hand and the perforation made just 
beyond. McKillip, after instructing his 
students to begin the invasion at the 
external abdominal ring, said: “Bury 
the hand six inches beneath the skin 
for small horses and nine inches for 
large ones.” This too gives a fair idea 
of the point of entrance. The high in- 
vasion prevents prolapse, the low one 
invites this unfortunate accident. 

A fourth pitfall is that of allowing 
the castrated ridgling to stand about 
in the pasture or in the stable. Exer- 
cise, forced exercise, is a very essential 
part of the after-care, because it pre- 
vents the accumulation of discharges 
in the canal—discharges which will 
putrefy if allowed.to collect. 





BURTO R. ROGERS, D. V. M. 
(Continued from page 42) 

front in organized veterinary work. He 
is assertive, insistent, determined that 
his opinions shall not be smothered. 
He has identified himself with veterin- 
ary associations wherever he has re- 
sided. He has been secretary of the 
Kansas Veterinary Association, and 
holds, or has held, memberships in 
many professional and other organiza- 
tions. Still young; still with vim in 
him; still loyal to his opinions, he is 
the kind of a man who not only intends 
to do a thing, but tries to do it. 
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THE USE OF MORPHIN FOR AN- 
ESTHESIA OF HORSES 
(Haan. Revue de Med. Vet. Militaire, 
No. 30) 

COMPLETE anesthesia and ab- 

solute quiet during an operation 
without a general narcosis may. be ob- 
tained by the use of ofdinary morphin, 
provided its analgetic effect is reinforced 
with the aid of sulfonal and chloral. In 
various experiments on military and 
civilian horses, the following procedure 
proved highly satisfactory: (Operations 
under such anesthesia may be undertaken 
with the same effect as would result from 
a general anesthesia, and it is therefore 
very extensively used at the present 
time on the horses of the various regi- 
ments.) (1) The evening prior to the 
operations the animals are not fed, but 
watered; (2) two hours before the op- 
eration 20 grams of sulfonal, which is 
suspended in 500 grams of water, is ad- 
ministered ; (3) one-half an hour later a 
usual dose of chloral hydrate is given 
in the form of an enema; (4) fifteen 
minutes before throwing the horse, 50 
centigrams of morphin hydrachlorate is 
injected subcutaneously. 
Camphor for Intravenous Injections 
(Rips. Zeitsch. f. Veterinarkunde. H. 3, 

1914) 

The author reports good results which 
he obtained from intravenous injections 
of saturated aqueous sterile camphor 
solutions in the treatment of exhaustions 
occuring in the course of febrile infec- 


tious diseases. This solution is pre- 
pared by the firm of Merck, according to 
the directions of Professor Leo. The 
finely divided camphor is shaken for 
several days in a rotating shaking ap- 
paratus at room temperature; 100 c.c. of 
the sterile aqueous camphor solution 
contains 0.142 per cent camphor. The 
solution turns cloudy upon heating to 
40°C. An injection of from 200 to 300 
c.c. of such camphorated water produced 
in all cases of strangels, broncho-pneu- 
monia and in pleuro-pneumonia a re- 
markable improvement. The writer 
therefore recommends this remedy very 
highly. 
Picric Acid for Burns 

The splendid healing effect of picric 
acid for burns has been known for a 
long time. When used immediately 
after a burn it prevents the development 
of a blister. In more severe and exten- 
sive wounds, caused by burning, it pro- 
duces a protective scab very rapidly. 
Heuser has recently attained excellent 
results with the use of picrasin, which 
is marketed in vials each containing 2 
grams of picric acid and 100 grams of 
glycerin. 





Critical discussion of the methods of 
immunization in the prevention of an- 


thrax. G. Masini. La Clinica Vet. 
XXXIV.—According to the author, 
Pasteur’s vaccine should be employed 
only for prophylactic purposes on ani- 
mals which have not been immediately 
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exposed to the contagion. While it is 
known that by this method the resistance 
of an animal against anthrax is increased, 
it must be considered that this is not 
achieved to such an extent that the con- 
ferred immunity would protect the ani- 
mal against severe infections such as at 
times result from drainage from tan- 
neries. In such cases, vaccination by 
Pasteur’s method does not produce the 
desired immunity. This is not due to 
the fact that the vaccine is not of suffi- 
cient strength, but because the infection 
is too malignant and of a virulent char- 
acter. As suggested by Opperman, in 
this regard the spore contents of the 
vaccine play an important part. In the 
presence of anthrax infection the serum 
vaccination is of far greater value, since 
by this method the immediate. losses 
following vaccination are eliminated. 
Through the use of anthrax serum the 
infection may be checked, even in cases 
where it is already in the process of de~ 
velopment, especially so in cases where, 
besides the injection, the hygienic and 
sanitary measures are properly carried 
out. 

Cop-LIVER Ort AGAINST FLIEs, Mos- 
QUITOES AND TICKS. 

According to the experiments of Lang, 
ordinary cod-liver oil kills flies, mosqui- 
toes and ticks very rapidly and with cer- 
tainty. For prophylactic purposes it is 
recommended to paint the parts on which 
they alight with a thin layer of cod-liver 
oil. Sores and wounds which are fre- 
quently contaminated by insects and mag- 
gots, thereby preventing the healing pro- 
cess, are also very favorably influenced 
by the application of cod-liver oil. 

ANESTHESIA PRODUCED By MAGNESI- 
uM SULPHATE. Staub Oesterreich. Woch. 
f. Tierheilk. No. 31, 1915. 

It has been known for a long time that 
the injection of magnesium sulphate un- 
der the skin produces a type of sleep. 
The author does not consider this as a 
narcosis, but compares it with the effect 
of kurara. In short, painful operations, 
the experiments could be made with 
subcutaneous or intravenous injections of 
magnesium sulphate. 


The blood examination in the control 
of glanders. NEVERMANN. Ber. Tier- 
arztl. Wochench., p. 522, 1914—In 
Prussia, during the fiscal year of 1911- 
1912, the blood tests (agglutination and 
complement-fixation) were employed 
in 471 stables with a total number of 
1,722 animals, of 114 horses giving a 
perfect complement-fixation without re- 
gard to the agglutination, only two 
were found on postmortem examination 
without lesions of glanders. Out of 
seven horses giving a perfect comple- 
ment-fixation and with an agglutination 
value of 1,000 or more, as well as out 
of 15 horses with the same result in com- 
plement-fixation, but with an agglutina- 
tion value under 1,000, all animals proved 
on autopsy to be affected with glanders. 
Out of 11 horses with incomplete com- 
plement-fixation and an agglutination 
value of 1,000 and higher, one was found 
free of glanders, whereas out of 16 
horses with the same results in comple- 
ment-fixation but with an agglutination 
value under 1:2,000, three were found to 
be free of glanders. No complement- 
fixation was obtained and the agglutina- 
tion gave a value of 1,000 and higher in 
three horses of which on autopsy one 
proved to be affected with glanders. In 
1,446 cases the complement fixation 
proved negative, and the agglutination 
value under 1,000. Out of these animals 
32 were autopsied, and all found free of 
the disease. After the conclusion of the 
blood tests, which in some stables were 
repeated six times, not a single case of 
glanders developed. 

CONTRIBUTION OF MEDICINAL TREAT- 
MENT OF INFECTIOUS VAGINITIS AND IN- 
FECTIOUS ABORTION OF CATTLE. Ber. 
Tieraztl. Wochensch. P. 536, 1914. 

The author obtained the best results 
in the treatment of infectious vaginal 
catarrh with dusting powders prepared 
from acetate of zinc and from the vari- 
ous triphenylnethan dyes. (1.5:1-1:1.) 
He treats infectious abortion with inter- 
nal administration of potassium or cal- 
cium chlorate and hexamethylentetramin. 
A single dose consists of 5 to 15 grams, a 
double dose from 10 to 50. grams. With 
this treatment the abortion is supposed to 
be checked immediately. 
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AST. month we discussed in this 

department the value of various 
antiseptics in the presence of blood serum 
and other proteins and, copying again 
from the Medical Times, we will com- 
plete the subject this month by taking up 
the principles involved in the preparation 
of the hypochlorite solution. 

Solutions of sodium hypochlorite al- 
ways contain free alkali even when pre- 
pared with the greatest care. A so- 
called “neutral” solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite has an alkaline reaction. This 
is due not only to the free alkali which 
“may remain from the process of prepara- 
tion, but also to the fact that the hypo- 
chlorite in solution undergoes hydrolytic 
dissociation, giving free sodium hydrox- 
ide and hypochlorous acid. 

NaClO + H*O = NaOH + HClO 

The irritating action of ordinary hypo- 
chlorites is largely due to this formation 
of free alkali. 

By employing the feeble polybasic 
acid, boric acid, it has been possible to 
prepare a simple hypochlorite mixture 
which maintains approximate neutrality 
under all conditions, is practically non- 
irritating, and which when properly ap- 
plied, has given most encouraging results 
in the antiseptic treatment of wounds. 

The preparation of a solution of suit- 
able concentration for direct application, 
containing 0.5 to 0.6 per cent of sodium 
hypochlorite, may be carried out very 
simply as follows: 

One hundred and forty grams (not 
grains) of dry sodium carbonate, or 400 


grams of the crystallized salt (washing 
soda) is dissolved in ten litres of tap 
water, and 200 grams of chloride of lime 
(chlorinated lime) of good quality is 
added. The mixture is well shaken, and, 
after half an hour, the clear liquid is 
siphoned off from the precipitate of 
calcium carbonate and filtered through a 
plug of cotton; 40 grams of boric acid 
are added to the clear filtrate, and the 
resulting solution is ready for use. The 
boric acid must always be added after 
filtering, never before. 


The solution should not be kept longer 
than one week. 

To obtain the best results it is essential 
to commence the antiseptic treatment of 
the wound at the earliest moment pos- 
sible, and to bring fresh quantities of 
the solution in contact with all parts of 
the wound as frequently as possible for 
a considerable period of time. 

The solution has the valuable property 
of assisting in the rapid dissolution of 
necrosed tissue. 

Hypochlorites are extremely active 
substances chemically, and they should 
not be used in conjunction with other 
antiseptics nor with alcohol or ether. 

The solution just described is that 
which was quite recently given so much 
notoriety through newspaper articles as 
having been newly discovered on the bat- 
tle fields in Europe. The fact is that it 
has been known for years and only its 
employment by a prominent surgeon on 
the battle fields has now again drawn 
attention to it. 
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A Mountain of a Molehill. 

The editors of a number of our 
American veterinary publications have 
recently gone into a series of comment- 
ary fits, or convulsions, over an editorial 
which appeared in an August number of 
the New York Medical Journal. This 
editorial had for its title the words “Are 
You a Veterinarian?” and in the body of 
the article was given the reason why the 
French War Department does not accept 
surgeons who do not speak the French 


language, namely, “they would be little 


better than a veterinarian.” I would sug- 
gest to those veterinary journal editors 
and others who took offense at this state- 
ment that, when they come out of their 
fit, they peruse the article thoroughly 
and with a broader mind than they did 
at the time. In my opinion they owe the 
editor of the New York Medical Journal 
an apology. The statement that the sur- 
geons in question would be little better 
than veterinarians does not in the least 
reflect on the skill or professional worth 
of the veterinarian, as anyone who 
reads the article with a clear head and 
sufficiently educated mind will affirm. 
It has reference wholly to the knowledge 
of French from the standpoint of sug- 
gestive therapeutics. It is an undisputed 
fact that psychology plays an important 
part in human therapeutics, and from this 
standpoint the editorial is written. In 
summing up, the editor makes especial 
mention of the fact that the veterinarian 
who would depend on suggestive thera- 
peutics would soon lose his. practice. 

The comments on this article made by 
various veterinary writers can only have 
the’ effect of impressing medical men 
with the fact that the article was “too 
deep” for veterinarians. We would sug- 
gest that the editors of these veterinary 
publications make it a point to print the 
article in question in full in their next 
issue, so that their readers may be able 
to satisfy themselves of the true sense 
of the editorial. 

We, in this department, never hesitate 
to “call” medical writers for slurs on the 
veterinary profession. BUT—“be sure 


you are right and then go ahead,” is our 
motto. 

OxyGEN Gas TREATMENT OF TETANUS. 
Three cases of tetanus which were 
treated successfully by the subcutaneous 
administration of large quantities of 
oxygen are reported in the Presse 
Medicale. 

Lobeks Biorisation of Milk. This 
method of sub-sterilization of milk is 
said by Schmitz to be reliable.. It con- 
sists in the main of rapidly bringing the 
milk to a temperature just short of the 
boiling point and immediate and just as 
rapid cooling. This is done by throwing 
the milk into cylinders in the form of 
spray and was recently described in de- 
tail in this JouRNAL. 

Schmitz reports state that pure cul- 
tures of virulent tubercle bacilli added to 
milk for the purpose of testing the effi- 
cacy of the method were satisfactorily 
killed by it. 

Despite the bactericidal potency of the 
method it does not, in any way, alter the 
taste of raw milk; nor does it, in any 
way, detract from the raw milk proper- 
ties which are essential to its nutritive 
value. 

Spores are not destroyed in the pro- 
cess of biorisation. 

The Medical Review of Reviews re- 
ports an article by Newburgh which was 
published in detail in the American Jour- 
nal of Medical Science, in which article 
the author arrives at the conclusion that 
“neither pharmacological nor clinical evi- 
dence justifies the use of strychnine in 
the treatment of acute or chronic heart 
failure.” He bases this assertion on ex- 
perience gained in the treatment of eight 
cases in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 





The Medical Council says, “Mackenzie 
does not believe that strychnine has any 
special action on the heart, its clinical 
effects being upon the nervous system.” 





A Correction.—Last month, in this de- 
partment, a report was given on the 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but he does 


not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. 


Any reader who can furnish 


further and better information in reply to any query is urgently requested to do so. Where the treatments 


advised in 
good or bad. 


Query No. 187.—Will some one please 
give me a name for the following condi- 
tion? Called to see two-year-old horse 
at 9 p.m. Symptoms: Heart beating 
very violently and about 60 per min- 
ute; temperature 103° F.; constipated ; 
breathing labored and shallow ; unable to 
swallow; lips paralyzed; dilated pupil; 
staggering gait; visible mucous mem- 
brane blanched; pulse ceased to beat; 
eyes glassy. 

Diagnosis: Nervous palpitation of the 
heart. I put the horse on morphin and 
chloral hydrate. Called again 10 a. m. 
next morning. Condition same. I put 
the horse on morphin and aconitin. In 
about six hours, the voluntary muscles 
became rigid, and the horse appeared 
to be in great misery. The owner or- 
dered me to chloroform him. I did so 
till he relaxed and in a few hours seemed 
to be improved. Left him for the night. 
Died at 6 a. m. next morning; was sick 
36 hours. Post mortem examination 
showed septum of right auricle ruptured, 
right side of the heart soft and flabby, 
liver and spleen congested, small intes- 
tines and floating colon had inflamed 
patches, kidneys soft and enlarged, left 
kidney badly congested, lungs in good 
shape. This horse was conscious at all 
times. He was taken sick at the plow. 
Was this due to over exertion ?—C. C. R. 

Repty sy Dr. E. L. Quirman.—This 
was the so-called cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis or forage or mould poisoning. The 
rupture in the heart was secondary due 
to failing. 

REPLy To Query 189.—I. have just 
read in the November issue of VETERI- 


these replies is adopted it is hoped that those employing them will report their results whether 
In all cases give the number of the query when writing anything concerning it. 


NARY MEDICINE the reply to Query No. 
189 by Dr. Kaupp, relative to the life 
history of the “grubs” found in the mus- 
cles of wild rabbits. Evidently Dr. 
Kaupp did not understand what was 
wanted. By referring to bulletin No. 5 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division of Entomology, enti- 
tled “Insects Affecting Domestic Ani- 
mals,” you will find on page 108 a full 
description with illustrations of the rab- 
bit bot fly, and on page 110 one of the 
cottontail-bot. The latter species has 
been found in rabbits in Illinois. Its 
scientific name is Cuterebra fontinella 
Clark. 

Only last week I removed a specimen 
from the sub-cutaneous tissue of a rab- 
bit. In order that there might be no mis- 
take in identifying it, I conferred with 
Professor Pearse, the zoologist at the 
University of Wisconsin, who confirmed 
the diagnosis. 

F. B. HADLEy, 
Dept. of Veterinary Science, 
Madison, Wis. University of Wis. 





FROM THE QUESTION BOX AT 
THE RECENT ILLINOIS 
MEETING 

Query No. 195.—In posting a cow, do 
you place her on her right or on her left 
side? 

Rep.ty.—On right side. 

Query No. 196.—In examining a beef 
carcass, should the finding of consider- 
able lesions of tuberculosis in the medi- 
astinal lymph glands only, condemn the 
whole carcass or any part of it? 

Repty sy Dr. L. E. Day.—I don’t 
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know what is meant by “considerable” as 
that is a word I am unable to define. Our 
inspection regulations at the present time 
are to the effect that when the lesions are 
well encapsulated or apparently so and 
are quite firm, we condemn that organ; 
but I don’t think we would find what 
might be considered “considerable les- 
ions” in the glands. 

Query No. 197.—Does the presence 
of a pint of fluid in the pericardial sac 
necessarily mean a serious condition? 

Repty sy Dr. L. E. Day.—Yes. 

Query No. 198.—Is median or digital 
neurectomy of benefit in a chronic case 
of laminitis where the feet are distorted 
and tender? 

Repty By Dr. L. A. MERILLaT.—It 
would be absolutely contraindicated. A 
man who would perform neurectomy 
under such conditions ought to be jailed. 
There is no neurectomy indicated unless 
you have an absolutely good foot, and 
no veterinarian should practice neurec- 
tomy when there is no foundation to 
support it. Never perform an operation 
for laminitis in any instance where there 
is a deformed foot from any cause. 

Query No. 199.—Is it possible to pro- 
cure the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture regulations on meat inspection? If 
so, how? 

Repry sy Dr. L. E. Day.—I think if 
you will write to the Department, they 
will forward to you the regulations of 
inspection. They are not secret at all. 

Query No. 200.—What is the best 
method of controlling hemorrhage from 
the palatine artery? 

ANSWER By Dr. J. H. BLATTENBERG.— 
In such cases, the horse usually keeps up 
a constant licking with the tongue, and 
I have put in a large pack of cotton sat- 
urated with Monsel’s solution and buck- 
led the mouth shut. It would create a 
coagulation there and stop the bleeding 
entirely. The mouth should be thor- 
oughly packed and buckled close so that 
the horse can’t move his tongue. 

Query No. 201.—What does Dr. Mer- 
illat think of his molar separator in aid- 
ing in the extraction of difficult molars? 


Repty By Dr. L. A. MERILLAT.—I use 
it every time I extract a molar. I couldn’t 
get along without a molar separator. 
The tooth of a horse that can’t be loos- 
ened and loosened well so that you can 
almost rotate it in its cavity is seldom 
extracted without a fracture. About 
every other molar you try to extract you 
don’t extract—part of it is left in, and 
you fail absolutely, and the reason you 
fail is that you try to use traction be- 
fore the tooth is properly released. A 
molar separator is designed to assist in 
effecting this loosening process. I con- 
sider the extraction of a molar asa kind 
of major operation, an operation that 
requires a recumbent restraint on an op- 
erating table or on the ground, using a 
good speculum with a deep commissure 
that allows free instrumentation in the 
mouth, and the head turned up to the 
proper angle against the operator, where 
with the aid of a light, the exact char- 
acter of the tooth can be examined. It 
includes the washing out of the mouth 
and picking with picks, and then when 
you have determined what kind of tooth 
you have to deal with, the next step is 
to loosen it. You can in this way ex- 
tract teeth that would break under any 
other means. If you undertake to ex- 
tract a tooth of that kind with a forceps, 
you can’t do it. They all break, and the 
job is not satisfactory. For that rea- 
son I preach the gospel of the molar 
separator for doing this work on the 
teeth. The subject was probably sug- 
gested because of the imaginary damage 
it might inflict on other teeth, but this 
is not to be considered if the instrument 
is not used too harshly. I have never 
loosened an adjacent tooth with the mo- 
lar separator. 

Query No. 202.—How should cam- 
phorated oil be used in the treatment of 
pneumonia ? 

Reprty sy Dr. E, L. Quirman.—Re- 
garding the use of camphorated oil in 
the treatment of pneumonia, will say 
that it is rather limiting the use or put- 
ting the application in a somewhat erro- 
neous light. The value of camphorated 

















oil consists mainly in its cardiac stimu- 
lating effect. However, it has its bac- 
tericidal action. Camphorated oil or 
camphor hypodermically is not a quick 
acting cardiac stimulant. It acts slowly 
but is one of the nicest cardiac stimu- 
lants we have, as it stimulates the car- 
diac muscle through, of course, the me- 
dium of the intracardiac ganglia and go- 
ing farther back than that, the vaso- 
motor centers. It acts powerfully, and its 
action is long continued on the cardiac 
muscle, and then, of course, it is a stim- 
ulant expectorant. While I should hate 
to pin my faith on the hypodermic ac- 
tion of camphorated oil in pneumonia, 
there is no doubt of its great value. I 
sometimes administer a dram and some- 
times two drams of camphor dissolved 
and diluted, that is, a dram to an ounce 
of olive oil, allowing it to cool down to 
a degree of safe administration. It is 
only necessary to administer the camphor 
according to the dose you use, once or 
twice-daily in order to maintain cardiac 
action. It is also a respiratory stimu- 
lant. However, in some cases we prefer 
a dram dose every four or six hours. It 
is serviceable in certain types of horses, 
particularly bronchos. They may be ex- 
tremely low with pneumonia, yet they 
will fight the taking of medicine by the 
mouth, so that no matter how you ad- 
minister it, you feel you are doing more 
harm than good. The hypodermic ad- 
ministration of camphorated oil with 
strychnin sulphate will bring them 
through nicely. I would simply treat 


them by the administration of camphor- ° 


ated oil and strychnin. The action of 
the camphor is prolonged, usually last- 
ing for six or eight hours, and I use two 
drams—one dram administered twice in 
two or three hours; two dram doses 
once in four or six hours is sufficient. I 
prefer diluting it in the ratio of one to 
eight. © 

Query No. 203.—How can you give a 
hog medicine when it will not eat? 

Rep_y.—The hog may be turned upon 
its back, when it will begin to squeal and 
the medicine given in the form of a thick 
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syrup so as not to cause strangulation. 
Some give it in the form of capsules and 
use an ordinary pilling gun or a rubber 
hose and a funnel. Still others employ 
a dose syringe with a short nozzle, hold- 
ing the hog between their knees and in- 
jecting the medicine slowly. 

Query No. 204.—Are the digestive 
ferments organic or are ‘they inorganic 
substances ? 

Repty By Dr. E. L. Quirman.—The 
pepsin or the analogues of pepsin are 
organic, and the hydrochloric acid that 
goes to make up the gastric juice is in- 
organic. The same applies to the di- 
gestive ferments farther back in the 
stomach—they contain both inorganic 
and organic substances. 

Query No. 205.—Cannot salicylates 
be used without getting the irritating ef- 
fects of free salicylic acid? 

Repty By Dr. E. L. QuirmMan.—Re- 
garding salicylic acid, I want to say that 
a horse stands salicylic acid remarkably 
well—I mean when it is kept up on him 
in large doses for a rheumatic condition, 
he certainly stands salicylic acid remark- 
ably well. I don’t mean when he gets 
one or two doses as in colics. I have 
had horses on salicylic acid or salicylates 
without having them show any ill ef- 
fects whatever as to digestion or ap- 
petite. The secret of giving salicylic 
acid either in man or the lower ani- 
mals to reduce irritation to a min- 
imum, is to give it about two hours after 
a meal when digestion is well established 
and then to give it well diluted, that is 
to say, let the animal be thirsty enough 
so that it will drink a liberal amount of 
water, or if it is a man, in order to re- 
duce gastric irritation to a minimum, he 
should drink as much water as he can 
stand, three or four glasses at least after 
taking a dose of salicylate. 

Query No. 206.—Will you discuss the 
best line of treatment for puncture of 
stifle joint, synovial fluid escaping and 
infection taking place—puncture made 
by nail; animal in great pain; tempera- 
ture 104° F. ; 

Repty By Dr. A. H. BAaxer.—I look 
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upon that case very seriously indeed. An 
open infected stifle joint is a grave mat- 
ter. I think the only way out of the 
woods in a case of that kind would be 
to introduce a bistoury and lay the 
wound wide open. Make the opening in 
the joint at least an inch long and the 
outer edge of the wound at least two 
inches long. Sterilize the joint by thor- 
ough irrigation with bichlorid of mer- 
cury, and keep up the irrigation for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Rinse out with 
normal salt solution and inject an iodin 
solution. Put on an antiseptic pack on 
the outside, not a very heavy pack, but 
put it on so it will stay and keep up 
almost continuous warm water bathing 
night and day for three or four days. 
Dress the wound about twice a day. I 
have seen similar cases where this treat- 
ment has been used. I get this sugges- 
tion originally from a little book enti- 
tled “How We Treat Wounds Today,” 
by Morris, and this is the treatment he 
applied to the human knee. The main 
thing is to make a large opening. You 
can’t treat wounds such as that with a 
small opening. If the wound is infect- 
ed, you don’t lessen the chances of suc- 
cess by having a large opening, and the 
means of treatment are greatly facili- 
tated. Put the animal in slings and give 
him acetanilid, nitrate of potash, laxa- 
tive soft feed, and if weakness develops, 
nux vomica or strychnin. I never tried 
bacterins in these cases. In acute in- 
volvement, I doubt very much if bacter- 
ins would have any effect. 

Repty By Dr. W. J. Martin.—In re- 
gard to an open stifle joint or in fact any 
other joint of the body, I will say that in 
the last few years, these wounds have 
lost considerable of their terrors for me. 
I had one case last spring—a mare that 
was kicked in the knee joint and was 
placed in the care of another practition- 
er for ten days. When I came to the 
case, the joint was full of coagulated 
synovia. I immediately drained out the 
cavity, and as Dr. Baker has said, I laid 
the whole area open, cleaned it out thor- 
oughly, flushed it with iodin, packed it 


with prussic acid and absorbent cotton, 
administered large doses of bacterins 
and continued treatment for about ten 
days. This mare has a good leg today 
and is working on the farm. In regard 
to stifle joint, I treat it the same way. 
Don’t be afraid to cut into them, be- 
cause if you don’t cut into them, the pa- 
tients will die from septicemia and the 
intense pain. As soon as you make a 
large incision, it relieves the intense 
pain, and before I had bacterins, I used 
to fill the cavity with a mixture of red 
mercury and iodin combined, and I have 
had the same splendidly satisfactory re- 
sults in these cases. I had a case of a 
hock joint in a mare cut open by a pul- 
verizer and split down about four inches. 
The synovia was discharging and the 
mare had laid down and saturated the 
wound with the moisture and urine of 
the barn. This joint was treated the 
same way, only there was no blister ap- 
plied. I thoroughly scraped it off, filled 
with iodin and put on a compress of 
prussic acid. The mare made a com- 
plete recovery. I think in these cases 
the main thing to do is to lay the cavity 
open, clean it out thoroughly, fill it full 
of iodin, and if you can, apply a prussic 
acid compress, and then give immense 
doses of bacterins. 

Query No. 207.—Are kidney petechiz 
the most conclusive lesion of hog chol- 
era? Are they ever found in any other 
condition ? 

Repty sy Dr. L. E, Day.—It is very 
true that in chronic or semi-chronic cases 
of hog cholera you usually find petechiz. 
In acute cases, you seldom find them. I 
don’t know of any other condition that 
causes as extensive petechiz of the kid- 
neys as hog cholera. There are cases of 
inflammation of the kidney especially 
where the glomeruli are involved, where - 
they are filled with blood so that they 
cause a form of petechiz. I would not 
depend upon the kidney alone in making 
a diagnosis of hog cholera. I have seen 
in cases of advanced tuberculosis pe- 
techie of the kidney that looked very 
much like hog cholera when no cholera 
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was present. It makes no difference what 
infection you have, you are liable to have 
petechie of the kidney. These go 
along with other infections, especially if 
they happen to be of septicemic charac- 
ter. My experience in the packing houses 
has been with a very large number of 
cases of hog cholera where there were 
no petechiz. I have held post mortems 
on hogs injected with hog cholera virus 
that have died very rapidly after having 
been taken sick and I have found no pe- 
techie of the kidneys. I have found, 
however, a very blanched condition. 
They were very susceptible, and the 
toxin of hog cholera destroyed them be- 
fore any petechie were formed. 

Query No. 208.—What are the oppor- 
tunities in private and general practice in 
the South, and in Georgia in particular? 

Repty By Dr. Peter ~BAHNSEN.—I 
presume that conditions in Georgia are 
very much like they are in Illinois. It de- 
pends upon the man rather than the 
locality. In many instances we have had 
a young graduate veterinarian go into 
a community and fail to get support 
from the people, when they would sup- 
port a quack. Two or three changes 
were made, and subsequently a graduate 
ousted the quack. It depends on the man 
rather than the locality. We have, I 
think, about fifty-one registered grad- 
uates in Georgia. When we passed 
our practice act in 1908, it provided 
that all who had practiced for three 
years at the passage of the act, if they 
made application, would be _ permit- 
ted to practice without examination. We 
kept this quiet, and as a result only six 
were admitted under the exemption plan. 
Since then quite a number have made 
application, but they have to go before 
the board to be examined. The law pro- 
vides that a graduate from an accredited 
college does not have to take examina- 
tion. ; 

Query No. 209.—Will chloral hydrate 
given orally produce sufficient anesthe- 
sia for major operations? 

Repiy sy Dr. J. H. BLATTENBERG.—I 
have never found it sufficient. I have 


given it in such quantities that they 
would go down apparently unconscious, 
and yet I could tell when performing the 
operation that the subject retained sen- 
sation enough to make it very unsatis- 
factory. 

Query No. 210.—Is any special form 
of shoeing beneficial in incipient navicu- 
lar disease and also in incipient bone 
spavin? 

Repty sy Dr. F. M. Canitit.—I would 
say that in these conditions I at once 
take the animal to the shop and have its 
shoe removed, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of most veterinarians, I bend the bar 
of the shoe, so as to get an active spring 
there,, which tends to widen the foot, 
and then I put on a rolling motion shoe 
with a raised heel. The animal is then 
taken to the hospital or to the barn and 
given complete rest for two or three 
weeks, the foot in the meantime being 
kept protected. I use an oak leather pad 
and pack with tar and oakum from the 
fetlock down. I want to create a condi- 
tion here so that no pressure from the 
bottom can come upon the frog or sole. 
I have been fairly successful in the early 
stages of navicular joint disease with this 
line of treatment. When it comes to 
shoeing for bone spavin, raise the heel 
just slightly and take particular pains to 
have the inside heel part lower than the 
outside. The idea is to take the strain 
off the unhealthy part and have the 
healthy part do the work. That gives 
us some results but not much. 

Query No. 211—What amount of 
strychnin can be relied upon to kill a 
horse weighing 1,200 or 1,400 pounds? 

Repty By Dr. JosepH HucGuHeEs.—l 
have been in the habit of giving six grains 
for any. sized horse, and I have never 
seen a horse that has not succumbed to it. 
I had a party on one occasion, who I 
thought could administer it, endeavor to 
get the needle into the jugular and he 
didn’t succeed, and we had one terrible 
time. The horse broke loose and went 
down and lay struggling, and there was 
no subsequent possibility of getting the 
injection into the jugular as the muscles 
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were contracted. I have never seen a 
horse, however, that six grains did not 
have a prompt effect upon if given in 
the jugular vein. 

Repty sy Dr. L. A. MERILLAT.—We 
had a demonstration of that this morning 
before the association. We gave a horse 
seven grains of strychnin sulphate in 
three drams of warm water in the jugu- 
lar vein and waited fifteen minutes, and 
the horse only danced about the floor. 
We gave him seven more grains in the 
pleural cavity, and he died a few min- 
utes after but made a bad scene. If 
you want to kill a horse, don’t use strych- 
nin. A 38-caliber revolver is the only 
sane way of killing a horse. Perhaps 
45-caliber is better. 

Repty sy Dr. N. S. Mayo.—The most 
satisfactory plan I have followed is to 
put a cloth over the horse’s head and hit 
him with a spiked hammer. 

Repiy sy Dr. DunniNG.—If you have 
the horse in a barn or any place else, 
administer chloroform in a bag until the 
horse will roll or lie down. Get him 
completely under the anesthesia and 
close his nostrils and the horse will suc- 
cumb. I have used that method every 
time, and it is very well thought of by 
the community. You have the satisfac- 
tion of telling the owners of the horse 
that you have chloroformed him. 

Repty ry Dr. E. L. Quirman.—The 
subject of killing horses is one that 
comes up with great regularity. The 
nicest way to kill a horse with chloro- 
form is an intravenous injection of it. 
You should use a four-ounce syringe. 
You don’t have to have a special outfit, 
if you have the ordinary four-ounce dose 
syringe and have the needle of proper 
caliber for intravenous injection. Four 
ounces of chloroform given into the 
jugular vein will kill a horse very nicely. 
There is no struggle, and even if the 
death is prolonged for three, four or five 
minutes, which it may be in some cases, 
the animal does not struggle. It simply 
goes into a sleep and passes away. It is 
something that doesn’t cost you much. 


You can’t always use the hammer meth- 
od. The chloroform should be injected 
quickly, the quicker you get it in, the 
quicker the horse will die; but even if 
death is prolonged, it is a nice, easy 
death. As regards strychnin, I most 
emphatically disagree with Dr. Hughes 
on strychnin as a killer for a horse. The 
horse varies considerably in its suscep- 
tibility to strychnin, and I think I can 
give an intravenous injection, but I have 
given ten grains intravenously where it 
took the horse twenty minutes to die 
with most horrible convulsions, and I 
remember one case where Dr. Hughes 
said a horse given ten grains of strych- 
nin ran all over the pasture. 

Query No. 212.—Has anyone here at- 
tempted to destroy a horse by the intro- 
duction of air in the jugular? 

Repty By Dr. E. L. Quirman.—I tried 
that method by blowing air directly into 
the carotid artery, and my classmate and 
I took turns in blowing into this horse 
until we were blue in the face, and we 
couldn’t kill the horse by all we could 
blow into it. 

Repty By Dr. H. F. PatMer.—I want- 
ed to try that method of killing a horse, 
and I took a bicycle pump and put on 
the vein of the horse, but we had to use 
an axe to kill the horse afterwards. I 
don’t think it is a safe way to kill a 
horse. 

Repty sy Dr. H. JENSEN.—Strychnin 
seems to work very nicely with us. At 
very low temperatures, you can’t kill a 
horse with strychnin. Excessively low 
temperatures seem to overcome the ac- 
tion of strychnin. I was called once 
during the winter to kill a horse in a 
stone quarry, and I made a solution of 
strychnin containing ten grains. I got it 
into the horse and went to the house, 
when shortly the boss came and told us 
the horse was still alive. We gave him 
another ten grains, but he didn’t die, and 
it took an axe to kill him. Ordinarily, 
however, strychnin has worked very well 
with me when used in a warm solution. 
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Succedanei for Certain Drugs Whose Prices 
Are Prohibitive for Veterinary Use" 


“Succedanei” (singular, succedaneum) 
means “a substitute for,” not an adulter- 
ation but the next best thing, or many 
times something better than that for 
which it is substituted. 


Salol and Naphthalin 


One of the first drugs that comes to 
my mind to suggest a succedaneum for, 
one that has gone up in price, is salol, 
which is used as an intestinal antiseptic. 
Many seem to think that salol is the only 
intestinal antiseptic. It is away up in 
price—about $8.00 a pound. Now I 
will name a drug that will cost you for 
the refined product, only twenty cents a 
pound, regardless of the price of salol; 
one that is far superior to salol as an in- 
testinal antiseptic; it is naphthalin. The 
refined or resublimed product will cost 
you only twenty-one or twenty-two 
- cents, and commercial naphthalin is sell- 
ing for eight cents a pound. The com- 
mercial grade may be used in horse or 
cattle practice, but I suggest using the 
resublimed. The dose averages about 
three drams for severe cases and two 
drams for less severe cases. It should 
be administered every four hours. It is 





*Extemporaneous discussion by E. L. Quitman, Chi- 


cago, at annual meeting of the Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association, Chicago, December, 1914. 





perfectly safe and I consider it is su- 
perior to salol. If you want to prove 
it for yourself, pick out an animal whose 
fecal matter is of the most foul char- 
acter, and if you can deodorize the foul 
passages with any other drug as quickly 
as you can with naphthalin, I am willing 
to buy you the best dinner that this 
town affords. I might say to those of 
you who are not familiar with naphtha- 
lin that it may be given in capsules or 
may be put in the mouth as a dry powder 
or administered in the form of an elect- 
uary. It is soluble in alcohol but precipi- 
tates as an emulsion, and I advise ad- 
ministering it in capsules, dry in the 
mouth, or as an electuary. There is a 
great saving in price over salol and the 
medicinal value is greatly in favor of 
this drug. 


An Inexpensive Skin Antiseptic 


There is another drug for which, many 
are casting about for a substitute. There 
are some conditions, of course, where 
iodin can not be replaced. But take as 
a skin antiseptic, I am going to give an 
inexpensive antiseptic that is quite as ef- 
fective. Bacteriological examination and 
the verdict of some eminent eastern 
surgeons who are using this antiseptic on 
their hands, have caused many surgeons 
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to discard rubber gloves. Tincture of 
iodin costs from $1.75 to as high as 
$2.25 a pound. This antiseptic I will 
give can be made up at a cost of $1.00 
per gallon. For internal administration, 
it is, of course, out of the question. It 
is not original with me but originated 
with an eminent eastern surgeon in col- 
laboration with others, and the formula 
is this: 

Pixol, 2 parts, 

Commercial acetone, 40 parts, 

Denatured alcohol, 60 parts. 

Pixol is a high grade coal tar anti- 
septic. I dare say any other high grade 
coal tar antiseptic might do as well. Ace- 
tone is a substance very similar to ether 
and one of the greatest solvents there is, 
outranking alcohol as a solvent. It be- 
longs to the ether series. I said com- 
mercial acetone because it seems to do 
just as well as the chemically pure ace- 
tone with a great difference in cost. De- 
natured alcohol can be purchased at 
about sixty cents a gallon. This mixture 
will cost just about $1.00 per gallon. It 
makes up a ruby solution, pleasant in 
odor and in appearance resembles dilute 
iodin. It has the advantage of not 
staining the hands or clothes. It should 
be applied to the part either with or 
without friction for a least half a minute 
—hetter still, a minute. In the east 
where these surgeons are using it, they 
rinse and wash their hands in it for one 
minute, allowing half a minute for ex- 
tra good measure. It is ascertained by 
deep skin scrapings, as deep as they can 
be made, taking scrapings from the fin- 
ger nails, that they are absolutely sterile. 
This substance seems to be absorbed 
deeply into the skin, deeper it is claimed 
than iodin. The logic of it is this. Ace- 
tone is a fat solvent; so is benzine. 
(There is benzine in denatured alcohol. 
Denatured alcohol consists of 89% grain 
alcohol, 10% wood alcohol and 1% ben- 
zine. Of course, if it comes from a bar- 
rel of denatured alcohol which has been 
opened frequently, the benzine may 
have evaporated )—these dissolve the fat 
and permit the free passage of the alco- 


hol, which you all know is a good anti- 
septic, deeply. That is the theory of the 
action of this mixture. Many human 
surgeons have discarded rubber gloves 
on account of the sterility of the hands 
obtained by rinsing or immersing them 
in this solution. I have used it in prac- 
tice, and I have used it in laparotomies, 
and I find clinically it has demonstrated 
that it is all that is claimed for iodin. 

While on iodin, outside of the value 
of potassium iodid in azoturia, so far as 
its resolvent action goes, there is an- 
other iodid that will cut the expense just 
in half. I am speaking of potassium 
iodid as a resolvent or alterative. The 
drug costs about the same as potassium 
iodid but is more effective. I would 
suggest to the veterinarians that they try 
calcium iodid in cases where they are 
now using potassium iodid. Calcium 
iodid is a more effective salt than potas- 
sium iodid and a much more serviceable 
alterative in acute and chronic blood 
dyscrasias than is potassium iodid. I 
consider the minimum dose of potassium 
iodid two drams, and the maximum dose 
of calcium iodid one dram. By repeated 
use of the drug in one-half to one dram 
doses, I have found after I get above 
one dram, even fifteen grains over the 
dram, I very quickly get a case of 
iodism to deal with; so that the gist of 
the matter is that one dram of calcium 
iodid will do at least as much good as 
two drams of potassium iodid. They 
cost the same per pound, but the dose of 
calcium iodid being only 50 per cent of 
that of potassium iodid, there is a sav- 
ing of one-half in price. 


Belladonna 


Belladonna is another drug that has 
gone up, being about $26.00 a gallon. 
In small lots, say pints, it would be 
considerably more. There are cases in 
which nothing takes the place of bella- 
donna, but in most instances stramo- 
nium will replace it. Stramonium is a 
somewhat neglected drug in veterinary 
practice. There are some who use stra- 
monium regularly, and others scarcely 








know there is such a drug. In its physi- 
ological action, stramonium parallels 
belladonna, except it has a more specific 
action in bronchial affections and a more 
powerful effect in overcoming the 
spasms of the circular muscular fibers 
of the bronchioles. It is less poisonous 
though it may produce more delirium 
than belladonna. It does not have the 
vasomotor action that belladonna has, 
nevertheless in most cases where bella- 
donna is used, you will find stramonium 
takes its place very nicely. I suggest 
where you give a 40 minim dose of 
belladonna that you give a 60 minim 
dose of stramonium and in that ratio. 
As an antispasmodic it is certainly the 
equal of belladonna. In cases where you 
have been using belladonna, substitute 
stramonium, and you will get as good or 
better results and save money besides. 
On account of the belladonna being such 
a powerful vasoconstrictor, it tends to 
inhibit the secretion of the salivary 
glands, which makes you combine some 
other drug with belladonna to prevent 
that action. With stramonium you do 
not have this action. 


Sodium Cacodylate Cheapest for Ac- 
climation Fever 


I am going to name another drug, 
about fifteen or twenty cents’ worth of 
which will do everything that $5.00 
worth of quinin will do. Quinin is 
quoted all the way from $1.25 to $2.60 
an ounce. There is no real market price 
for quinin. You go to a wholesale drug 
house, and one house will say $2.60; 
another $3.80, and some probably $5.60. 
I tried that out one day, so it is impos- 
sible to say just what the market on 
quinin is today ; but I doubt whether you 
can get any of it for less than $1.25 an 
ounce. You really can’t afford it for the 
larger. animals. A forty’or forty-five 
grain dose of sodium cacodylate will do 
everything than an ounce of quinin will 
do. You will find that hypodermically 


forty or forty-five grain doses of sodium 
cacodylate are sufficient for a ‘horse 
weighing 1,400 pounds. 


Inasmuch as it 
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is usually unnecessary to repeat the 
dose, it makes a very inexpensive medi- 
cine. You can treat your influenza cases 
with twenty cents’ worth of medicine. 


Saving Money on the Cost of Nux 


If you haven’t used acetic acid fluid 
extract of nux vomica, let me suggest 
that you ran right there save another 
50 per cent. It is every bit as effective 
as the alcoholic fluid extract. You can 
not, of course, use it in some mixtures, 
particularly where you have alkaline sub- 
stances. The acetic acid fluid extract of 
nux vomica will cost about $2.50 per 
gallon, just about half what the official 
fluid extract costs. 

Question from audience: What about 
sdlicylic acid? 

There is no drug that will take the 
place of salicylic acid. Even though it 
gets ten times as expensive as it already 
is, I shall use it to stop fermentation in 
the stomach in cases of indigestion and 
colic. 

Question from audience: Is there any 
substitute for cocain? 

We find that quinin-urea-hydrochlo- 
rid, if used in much stronger solutions 
than at first we were taught to use it, 
will give very good results. We started 
out to use from % per cent to % per 
cent solutions. We are now using it in 
4 per cent or more, often 5 per cent 
solutions, and we get quicker results. 
You get profound anesthesia in most in- 
stances in about fifteen minutes. Abso- 
lute anesthesia will require about twen- 
ty minutes. With a 2 per cent solution 
it will require about one hour to get pro- 
found anesthesia. 

If you read human literature on the 
subject, you will find they claim that 
using a stronger solution causes a fibri- 
nous deposit in the parts injected, and 
while they do not claim any great harm 
from this deposit, they say it often re- 
mains for months. So far as my per- 
sonal observation goes, I have not no- 
ticed any such condition in the lower 
animals. I use a 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent solution both in dogs: and horses 
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and do not have any trouble from this 
so-called fibrinous deposit. The trouble 
with quinin-urea-hydrochlorid is that it 
does not desensitize the skin unless per- 
haps you inject it directly into the skin 
and get direct desensitization by pres- 
sure. There is no drug that fully fills 
the entire action of cocain. You can 
give practically an unlimited amount of 
the quinin-urea-hydrochlorid. You can 
inject a quart in a horse or cow and sev- 
eral ounces into a dog without injury. 

Question from audience: What is the 
difference. between the Russian and 
Spanish fly? 

The only genuine cantharides are 
Russian cantharides. The Spanish ones 
are spurious. They are just like much 
of the pepper on the market, which is 
not pepper, or at least it was not before 
the days of the national drug and food 
law. While this is called “Spanish fly,” 
the genuine is a Russian fly. In some 
instances there are other beetles and 
flies that do have some irritating prop- 
erties but nowhere near the irritating 
property of the real cantharides, which 
are Russian flies. 





DO PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS 
RELATIVE TO VETERINARY 
SCIENCE BEAR FRUIT? 

The question may be answered 
either in the affirmative or negative, ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of the one 
addressed; should he be, for instance, 
a dairyman with a suspicious herd of 
cows and the tuberculosis question 
arises, he would be quite inclined 
to take the negative view, especially 
so unless perchance he be very broad- 
minded. 

Once the same individual having 
been through the fire of a campaign 
directed against the industry in which 
his profits are at stake, has established 
a herd free from disease; then pro- 
pound the same question and your an- 
swer will invariably be in the affirma- 
tive. 

Such being the case, we must con- 
strue the negative answer as not being 


the true measurement of his opinion; 
such must be our conclusion; unless 
we provide for him one avenue of es- 
cape—ignorance. 

The veterinarian who is audacious 
enough to demand publicity of exist- 
ing conditions reaps his reward pri- 
marily in sarcasm,. ridicule and cen- 
sure ; he is accused of having monetary 
motives and efforts are made by his 
opponents to injure him in various 
ways. 

A certain element found within and 
without the professional ranks express 
the opinion that every one knows that 
cows have tuberculosis and conse- 
quently demonstrations reveal nothing 
new; the word reveal means to un- 
cover; to make known; and when you 


do this you create a mental picture in 
the mind of the onlooker never to be 


erased; it means to them the differ- 
ence between a theory and a reality 
and as such calls for immediate prevent- 
ative measures. 

, Do demonstrations get results; by 
results we mean a better milk supply 
and eradication of diseased animals 
from infected herds, the ultimate wel- 
fare of the dairy industry and the 
public health which it serves? 

One instance of a demonstration 
held in the state of Washington at a 
little place called Sumner; conducted 
by Dr. W. D. Garratt of Puyallup and 
myself, representing the State Depart- 
ment and held on January 9, 1915, was 
attended by approximately eight hun- 
dred people, the majority of whom re- 
mained throughout the day. . 

Six animals were killed, having pre- 
viously reacted to the subcutaneous 
tuberculin test; the animals were in- 
spected by Dr. J. Madsen of the Fed- 
eral Department of Seattle with the 
result that five were totally condemned 
and one passed for food; this a calf 
eight months of age, the lesions were 
confined to the retro-pharyngeal gland. 

The interest was intense throughout 
the demonstration; arguments waxed 


‘hot, pro and con, on all sides and much 
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sentiment was directed against us for 
permitting the public a glimpse behind 
the scenes. 

What I wish to call to the readers’ 
attention, are the fruits brought forth 
as a direct result of this demonstra- 
tion. 

The city of Tacoma had a short 
time prior passed a milk ordinance 
calling for milk from tuberculin tested 
cows; the enforcement of which, to all 
appearances, would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult and of a lukewarm char- 
acter, due to lack of support in certain 
directions. 

The demonstration supplied the fuel 
and created a veritable wall of senti- 
ment against which retreat toward the 
old methods was impossible. 

Results: A clipping from a Tacoma 
paper of recent date in which Mr. Bo- 
thell, Federal milk and dairy inspec- 
tor, is quoted as saying, that he had 
scored some thirty odd dairies supply- 
ing milk to the city of Tacoma and the 
score was so good that he was incred- 
ulous and a rescore was made, prov- 
ing the first to be correct, and with 
the supplemental staterhent that they 
were nearly good enough to score as 
certified milk. 

A year ago one dairy supplying milk 
to Tacoma had seventy-three diseased 
cows out of a total of one hundred and 
twelve animals; another had thirty- 
one with a clean bill of health out of a 
total of one hundred and thirty-two 
animals, and still another with sixty 
reacters out of eighty odd cows. 
(These figures are a matter of record 
and in addition several more dairies 
in which the diseased animals were nu- 
merous could be named.) 


The question as to whether or not 
demonstrations pay, when dnswered 
from the standpoint of the public, must 
be in the affirmative, and from the 
standpoint of the dairyman the answer 
must ultimately be the same ; however, 
we must admit that the initial reme- 
dial measures carry a solar plexus punch 


for the dairyman with a diseased herd. 
“Verily, the world do move.” 
Puyallup, Wash. J. T. SEELY. 





GETTING THERE! 


“Well, Doc, yuh don’t need to git 
out; th’ mare seems all right now, an’ 
she’s eatin’!” used to be a common 
greeting in the olden days of horse and 
buggy. The rancher seemed to think 
that if one did not get out, the bill 
would be so much less. Even now in 
winter, with the auto blocked up await- 
ing next spring, the above tidings are 
still to be heard. Fortunate, indeed, is 
the veterinarian who can run his car the 
year around, and “get there” when 
wanted. . 

That a car is a trade-getter, one must 
own a car for awhile to fully realize. 
To be at a rancher’s place, five or ten 
miles out in the country, twenty or 
thirty minutes after being called ; to re- 
lieve a writhing animal of its pain, while 
chance for recovery is good, and to win 
a client at the same time, is what an 
auto will accomplish. And even in case 
of a funeral, the rural verdict will be: 

“Well, me an’ Doc done all we could, 
fer I got him right away!” 

The question the prospective car 
owner wants to know first of all is: 

“How much will it cost per mile?” 

Forget this query. If there is a vet- 
erinarian who has kept strict account of 
all his auto expenses, let him send his 
photo to Dr. David Roberts for publica- 
tion. Looking back over old paid bills 
is as merry an occupation as spending 
the night in a country cemetery. Out- 
side of horse trading, perhaps more lies 
have been told about the upkeep of 
autos than anything else. The only cri- 
terion by which one can judge the va- 
garies of a car is to pay the bills. 

My car is a Buick roadster; it has 
been run about 4,500 miles this season. 
This is a very hilly, mountainous coun- 
try, but the roads are kept pretty good. 
The monthly bill for gasoline, oil and 


‘repairs varied from ten to thirty-five 


dollars. Gasoline is 25c now, but was 
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20c all summer; oil, 80c; a new all- 
weather tread tiré, $16.30. And by the 
way, always have rough-tread tires all 
around. The first month the brakes 
were nearly burned out in descending a 
seven-mile grade, which drops down 
some two thousand feet. This was due 
to not understanding the mysteries of 
“compression.” The second month 
about six punctures occurred, requiring 
three vulcanizations. The third month 
the writer’s wife tried to push the gar- 
age off the main street into the alley by 
missing the front‘ door. One fender and 
the front axle were slightly disfigured, 
but still in the ring. The next month 
the writer nearly had a general smash- 
up on a mountain road, due to the earth 
giving away on the lower side, and 
landing up against a tree. The other 
fender was bent to harmonize with its 
partner, and one front wheel lost its 
girlish form. From time to time, to 
vary the monotony of life, punctures oc- 
curred, but no blowouts. Never once 
did the engine fail, even with our acci- 
dents ; no hills or mountains were found 
that the little car did not go up, and 
even on sheep inspection trips, far up 
in the forest reserves, only stumps in 
the trail stopped us. The self-starter 
worked perfectly all summer, and not a 
call was lost due to refusal of the car 
to go when wanted. 

There are a number of good cars on 
the market, and it pays a veterinarian 
to get the best he can afford. Purchase 
one with a good, obliging agency and 
service station, and half the woes of 
being married to a car will be side- 
stepped. Listen not to the seductive 
words of the salesman, who declares: 

“T ran my demonstrator forty-seven 
thousand miles on two dollars and 
thirty cents’ worth of repairs!” or 

“T never get less than twenty-nine 
miles to the gallon!” and, 

“You know the road to Walla Walla, 
how hilly it is? Well, sir, I made it on 
muddy roads without ever changing 
gear!” 

Shun him as you would an old maid 
with an ailing poodle pup! 


To summarize: An auto will double 
one’s practice and size of territory; it 
will decrease one’s mortality enough to 
make him forget repair bills ; it will win 
more friends in a year than five with a 
team and buggy. It is an absolute ne- 
cessity to the practicing veterinarian. 
Next to a good education, it is the most 
valuable adjunct to the practitioner’s 
equipment. 

To “get there” in time will “get the 
money,” and, next to rendering real 
service to our clients, that is what we 
live for. E. T. BAKER. 

Moscow, Idaho. 





A PECULIAR CASE OF STOMACH 
TROUBLE IN THE HORSE 

On a warm evening last August, I was 
hurriedly called into the country, at 
about seven o’clock, to see a beautiful, 
big percheron mare, the condition of 
which had greatly worried the owner. 

The mare with her mate, had worked 
on an ice wagon, in a neighboring village 
from six in the morning until five in the 
evening, showing no signs of illness and 
‘being fed and watered as usual. 

When the animal was unharnessed in 
the evening, the owner noticed that it 
was breathing very rapidly. She refused 
absolutely to notice food or water. When 
I arrived I found the respiration fifty- 
five to sixty, shallow, but not labored, 
there was no sound other than that 
caused by the air, rushing in and out of 
the nostrils, auscultation of the lungs was 
negative. Pulse, seventy, rather small 
and hard. The mare was sweating pro- 
fusely and had a drawn, anxious ex- 
pression of the face. There were no 
other signs of suffering. I continued my 
examination for at least twenty minutes, 
observing closely each manifestation and 
vainly questioning the owner, who main- 
tained that the mare had been acting ex- 
actly the same since five o’clock. Finally, 
while auscultating the right flank, I 
noticed that normal peristaltic sounds 
were absent, but there was an occasional 
musical tinkle, as if some portion of the 
intestine were over-distended with gas. 








I then decided to use the stomach tube 
and determine what the stomach con- 
tained. 

After pumping in about a quart of 
warm water there was a return flow of a 
liquid which had very much the appear- 
ance of sweet cider, this had a slightly 
sticky feel, and although there was no 
distinct odor to this fluid, smelling it 
seemed to slightly nauseate one. There 
was no food or other sediment in the 
fluid, it filled two stable buckets and 
flowed softly and slowly into the bucket 
_as would oil. 

Within fifteen minutes the respiration 
was practically normal and the mare was 
nibbling at hay, she went to work the 
next morning and has not been sick 
since. I am at a loss to know the cause 
and name of this trouble. 


It would have been easy for a careless 
man to have pronounced this a case of 
acute pulmonary disorder, but if it had 
been treated as such the results would 
probably not have been so gratifying. In 
the past six years I have found the 
stomach tube to be, not only a wonderful 
curative agent, where indicated, but also 
a most valuable aid to diagnosis. I never 
leave the hospital without one in the car, 
for its uses are many and they often 
manifest themselves very suddenly. 
Through the mouth, with the aid of the 
speculum, has, with me, proven itself to 
be the most practical method of intro- 
ducing the tube in every day practice. 
The best tube is a ten-foot piece of half- 
inch garden hose of good quality, this is 
stiff enough to be passed, without the aid 
of the bothersome stylet and it seldom 
costs over sixteen cents per foot. For 
cows it will be found better to use one- 
inch hose, passing the tube in the cow is 
much easier than in the horse, but the 
contents of the rumen of the cow are by 
no means as easily syphoned as those of 
the stomach of the horse, but in the cow 
I have often seen the tube cause copious 
vomition which is at times very ae: 
ing it its results. 

What I have just said about the 
stomach tube is, of course, well known 
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to the majority of veterinarians, but 
there are a great number in active prac- 
tice today who ridicule the use of the 
tube, however, I sincerely believe that 
each day that they put off its employment 
is very liable to loose them a valuable 
client. 
A. T. Gityarpb, D. V. M. 
Waterbury, Conn. 





LUXATION OF THE FLEXOR- 
PEDIS PERFORATUS TENDON 
WITH PARTIAL RUPTURE 

This patient was a thirteen year old 
mare, weighing 1,250 pounds and used 
for farm and breeding purposes. She 
was seven months pregnant when 
brought to the clinic on January 3rd. 

History. About three weeks pre- 
vious she had slipped in drawing a load 
and was immediately very lame, in the 
right hind leg. Swelling appeared at the 
point of the hock, but with application 
of liniment the lameness and swelling 
disappeared. 

Symptoms.—In moving, the animal 
showed no lameness, but when weight 
was placed on that limb the ankle .de- 
scended and the tendon of the flexor 
pedis perforatus slipped from the summit 
of the os calsis to the outer side of the 
hock. When at rest the tendon again 
assumed its normal position on the os 
calsis. Extreme flexion of the leg also 
caused the misplacement of the tendon. 
This luxation of the tendon was pos- 
sible because of the rupture of its at- 
tachment to the inner side of the os 
calsis. The external attachment was 
apparently intact. 

TREATMENT. An area, about one inch 
square, over the outer side of the ten- 
don and two inches below the head of 
the metatarsus, was shaved and a cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1-1000, pack was ap- 
plied. After twenty-four hours the pack 
was removed, the area disinfected with 
tineture of iodine, local anesthetic in- 
jected and the tendon severed subcuta- 
neously. When the tension was re- 
moved the tendon immediately assumed 
its normal position, on the point of the 
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os calsis, with a snap that could be dis- 
tinctly heard. A 1-1000 corrosive sub- 
limate pack was applied and changed 
daily until the external wound was 
healed. After two months’ rest the ani- 
mal was again put to work. 

On the second of November, or ten 
months after the first operation, the ani- 
mal was again presented at clinic with 
luxation of the flexor pedis perforatus 
tendon of the left leg. The right leg 
was now apparently normal except for 
a very slight extension of the metarso- 
phalangeal articulation. The same oper- 
ation was performed on the left as had 
been performed on the right leg. Re- 
covery was complete and after a rest of 
two months the animal was again put 
to work. When seen several months 
later the patient was working satisfac- 
torily and it would be difficult to tell that 
the tendons had ever been ruptured. 

Ithaca, N. Y. J. N. Frost. 





STRAINED TENDONS AND 
LIGAMENTS IN THE 
HORSE 
J. Victor Lacroix, D. V. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Many veterinarians are wont to con- 
sider strains or sprains as a peculiar 
condition resulting from some form of 
injury and without giving the subject 
further thought, the assumption is that 
such involvements constitute injuries, 
the course of which is bound to be era- 
tic and the prognosis uncertain. When 
considered in the true light, strains are 
to be thought of as fibrillary fractures of 
soft structures, and in such fractures 
with respect to the reparative process 
which nature supplies, there is little dif- 
ference between fractures of soft struc- 
tures and fractures of bone. 

The course of such injuries is always 
variable. Muscular injuries recover more 
promptly than do injuries of tendons and 
ligaments. The more dense, less vascular 
structures are necessarily more slow in 
recovery from an injury than are tissues 
that are well supplied with vessels. Like- 


wise there is usually a proportionately 
greater amount of injury done to any 
dense structure in strains than to muscu- 
lar tissues so involved. A strain of the 
deep flexor tendon of the digit of the 
horse will not recover completely in less 
than several weeks and even in favorable 
cases months may be required for the re- 
parative process to be completed ; where- 
as an injury causing a strain of the su- 
perficial flexor tendon runs a more favor- 
able course. The difference in the course 
and prognosis of the two cases just cited 
is due chiefly to the function of the two 
tendons. Serious involvement of the deep — 
flexor tendon is unlikely to result in 
complete and permanent recovery, that 
is even though an animal may be re- 
turned to service, there is usually enough 
hypertrophy of the injured structures to 
constitute a permanent blemish. 


When we stop to think that sprains 
are simply fibrillary fractures of soft 
structures, or aseptic subsurface and 
partial destruction of tissues, usually ef- 
fected by a tensile strain, it is obvious 
that for recovery to result, nature’s proc- 
ess of repair is the only recourse. Com- 
plete rest, then, is the principal factor to 
be made use of in the treatment of such 
injuries and if possible a complete im- 
mobilization of the affected parts should 
be obtained. This may be done by means 
of supporting bandages, splints of leath- 
er, or even casts. In other cases it is 
advisable to support the subject with a 
sling, or if the horse can get up and lie 
down without great difficulty and a sling 
is not employed, a large, comfortable 
well-bedded box stall should be provided 
for the subject. In some instances, be- 
cause of the restless disposition of the 
subject, quiet must be enforced by re- 
stricting exercise. This may be accom- 
plished by confining the animal in quar- 
ters which will not permit of his exertion, 
or by the local application of agents 
which are vesicant. 

In a general way, then, the treatment 
of all sprains is such as to favor in ev- 
ery way possible nature’s reparative proc- 
ess. During the acute painful stages of 

















the injury, the local application of cold 
is favorable. Bandaging an extremity 
with cotton and saturating the dressing 
every thirty minutes with a half-gallon 
of ice water and this continued for ten 
or twelve hours is sufficient to materially 
reduce a painful inflammatory condition 
of this kind. In the later stages, the ap- 
plication of heat may be employed in a 
similar manner and the client is in many 
instances better satisfied if charged with 
this work, than if other and different 
means were employed. The local appli- 
cation by friction of liniments of vari- 
ous sorts is indicated in some cases, 
whereas in other instances the applica- 
tion of a vesicant is advisable; but in all 
cases one should not lose sight of the 
fact that every rational effort put forth 
for the purpose of hastening recovery 
in cases of sprains is simply adjuvant. 
The actual process of repair is the direct 
result of nature—J. V. Lacroix, Kansas 
City, Mo., in The Alumnus. 





DO NOT DESPISE THE YEAST 
CAKE 

I have a copy of “Colics and Their 
Treatment,” and I assure you I prize 
the little book very much and consider 
it worth many times the price paid. I 
wish to give my experience with a 
physic that does not gripe, that does not 
produce nausea, but sharpens the appe- 
tite and has a marked effect. If known 
how and when to be given, many simple 
remedies can be found in the average 
pantry. Last fall I had a number of 
cases in which I decided to test the effi- 
cacy of the yeast cake, and I have yet to 
find a case where the action has not 
been all that could be desired, in impac- 
tion such as you find caused by changes 
in feeding as from hay to straw or from 
oat straw to wheat straw, etc., also in 
impaction from overloading the bowels 
in animals well fed and not receiving 
sufficient exercise. We frequently meet 
such cases, the bowels becoming slug- 
gish and the feces having a most: dis- 
agreeable odor, sometimes the odor be- 
ing so very offensive as to make one gag. 


FORAGE POISONING 
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The yeast cake is a valuable adjunct 


in one’s satchel. I usually pound two 
half-ounce Royal Crown Yeast cakes in 
the mortar, then add carbo ligni half 
ounce. This added to a pint of warm 
water constitutes a dose for a medium 
sized horse. It can be repeated in four 
hours if necessary. This cleanses the 
bowel, is a food tonic, and increases 


* peristalsis. 


I remember a couple of years ago a 
client having an Aberdeen Angus bull 
suffering from impaction. He had been 
overfed on oat sheaves, etc., and had 
been given about four pounds of mag- 
nesium sulphate in all and a half pound 
of ginger. He did not respond until 
given three ounces of yeast. The owner 
was sure the bull was a “goner” but he 
responded, although he had become so 
emaciated that he could not rise without 
assistance. After the action of the 
above, the animal made a rapid recovery 
and was walked four miles to be shipped, 
weighing eighteen hundred pounds. 

When you become acquainted with 
the action and use of yeast, you will 
not despise it. How often have you 
been away from your office on a call 
and wished you had an aloetic ball with 
you! Think of the: yeast cake and get 
busy. I have yet to have a failure. 

I may state I use sal volatilis and 
fluid extract of belladonna in conjunc- 
tion with the yeast when pain is present. 
Aged animals do well when given a lit- 
tle yeast on their chop a couple of times 
a day. Yeast has also been serviceable 
as a vaginal douche in cows and mares 
that would not conceive. 

J. S. Cuark, V. S. 

Russellman, Manitoba. 





SOME NOTES ON PARTURIENT 
PARESIS OR FORAGE POISON- 
ING SIMULATING IT 

In relating some of my interesting 
cases, I shall mention parturient paresis 
as such cases are very numerous 


’ throughout the country, but rather un- 
usual in this section of South Carolina. 
Most writers do not consider these of 
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much concern, but.to me they have 
caused much worry—not so much in 
getting the animals up and about as in 
restoring them to normal conditions. 

On March 13th I was called to see a 
cow that was down in the pasture. The 
history was as follows:—heavy milker ; 
calf eleven months old; not with calf; 
well as usual in morning. In the even- 
ing she was started with other cows to- 
ward home and when a few rods from 
the barn fell in the position we all know. 
I found she would struggle some when 
stretched out. 

Treatment.—Inflated udder and as soon 
as she was able to swallow gave some 
fluid extract of nux vomica. She went 
home in about four hours. Next day I 
gave nux vomica, gentian and ginger 
and in a few days she was on full feed. 

On June 14th, I had another case of 
a cow that calved the day before and 
was down in the stable. I inflated the 
udder and used fluid extract of nux 
vomica. She was on her feet in about 
twenty-four hours and remained so 
about the same length of time. She had 
a relapse and was down again for thir- 
ty-six hours. This time I used one- 
half grain strychnin. A week passed 
before she would eat and then she grad- 
ually regained her appetite, but slowly. 
One-quarter of the udder was inflamed 
for some time, due to a bruise and not 
to faulty technic. 

Another case was called to my atten- 
tion on the morning of November 9th, 
but I could not answer until noon. The 
owner had inflated the udder with a quill 
and bicycle pump. This was her third 
attack, she having had four calves. I 
administered subcutaneously one-fourth 
grain atropin and in fifteen minutes 
one-half grain strychnin. She soon be- 
came brighter and in about one-hour 
was up and soon on her feed. 

Another case was on November 10th, 
where the cow was stretched out. I in- 
flated the udder, gave her one-half grain 
strychnin and in fifteen minutes one- 
fourth grain atropin, and in about one- 
half hour, another one-half grain strych- 


nin. Of all the “near” funerals I have 
ever had, this was the nearest. I ap- 
plied artificial respiration, and she final- 
ly regained consciousness and has done 
well since. The lesson to me is never 
to give a Jersey more than one-half 
grain strychnin in the same two hours. 
The dosage is all right for beef cattle 
but too much for the finer skinned milk- 
ers. 

In summing up, would say that milk 
fever usually comes with the second td 
fifth calf in heavy milkers. If they go 
down quickly, they usually react quickly ; 
if slowly, they will be some time in get- 
ting on their feet. It is true that a cow 
with milk fever seldom has trouble in 
calving or retains an after-birth, but this 
does not always hold true. An attack 
may come at any period but very seldom 
in a colored man’s cow or one poor in 
flesh. The prognosis is favorable if they 
will eat. 

TREATMENT. — Inflate udder; give 
one-half grain strychnin at once and 
one-half grain atropin every thirty min- 
utes until they get up; keep as quiet as 
possible; leave stimulants to be given by 
owner ; if appetite is not restored in few 
days, give one-half pint hydrogen per- 
oxid twice daily until desired results are 
obtained. 

M. R. Biacxstock, D. V. M. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 





CHOKE IN A COW 

On the morning of November 30, 1915, 
I received a hurry call to a chocking 
cow. I arrived in a few minutes to find 
the cow bloated and endeavoring a dis- 
lodge a turnip. The owner and neigh- 
bors had tried a few remedies of their 
own. The obstruction was in the upper 
third of the esophagus but refused to 
move with gentle massage. As tympan- 
ites and suffocation were not threatening 
at the moment, I decided to risk a few 
hours of “watchful waiting.” 

I gave the cow four ounces of raw lin- 
seed oil and gently massaged the turnip 
downwards. She retained the oil a few 
minutes and then coughed it up. In half 
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an hour I repeated the treatment. This 
time the cow retained most of the oil. 
I left a trocar with instructions to tap if 
absolutely necessary, and to repeat the 
four-ounce dose of oil every hour. I 
warned the owner against the use of 
broomsticks and such, and to keep hands 
off the throat. 

In the afternoon_I was informed that 
a few minutes after the second dose, the 
bloat suddenly left and the turnip was 
gone, Roya Kioranpa, D. V. M. 

Brillion, Wis. 





AMPUTATION OF THE RECTUM 
WITHOUT SUTURING 


At about ten o’clock on the evening of 
October 15th, I was called to see a large 
sow, suffering with eversion of the rec- 
tum and vagina. She had recently given 
birth to nine strong pigs. Approxi- 
mately seven inches of the rectum had 
everted and showed serious inflamma- 
tion and laceration. The entire vagina 
was everted. I succeeded after some 
difficulty in replacing both the everted 
organs, retaining them by means of 
padded broom handles secured by a har- 
ness and further fastened to the tail. 
The animal was given a narcotic, to al- 
lay some of the straining. 

The following morning, I found the 
vagina still in place, but the rectum had 
again everted without misplacing the 
padded broom handle. This organ was 
now lacerated and inflamed and so in- 
flamed as to discourage any attempt to- 
ward replacement. Without further 
procrastination, I proceeded to remove 
the entire portion of everted rectum, 
with one clean cut of a sharp scalpel. 
Very little. hemorrhage resulted. The 
animal’s condition was unquestionably 
serious. I, however, advised everything 
possible in the way of treatment, hoping 
to prolong the animal’s life for the sake 
of the pigs. 

To date the sow is living and nursing 
nine pigs. Such results are more than 
pleasing. This animal is doing well 
despite at least fourteen inches of miss- 
ing rectum. 


A VETERINARY CHARITABLE ORGANIZATION 
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There is a moral to this case report, 
which may be interpreted in whatever 
way it will do readers the most good. 

H. L..Corron, D. V. M. 

Albion, Mich. 





PENIS AMPUTATION IN A BULL 
On November 21, 1915, I was called 
to see a bull, which I found in the condi- — 
tion shown in the illustration... The 
owner found him in the feed lot with the 
sheath and penis in this condition and 
no apparent cause. The skin and fascia 
were all torn loose from the belly for 
about four inches on either side of the 
penis, and the penis and sheath dropped 
down, being attached in front by the skin 

and posteriorly by only the penis. 

I cast the animal and amputated the 
penis about three inches anterior to the 
scrotum. I ligated the arteries, made a 
V-shaped incision in the urethra and ap- 
plied a dry dressing. 

I saw the owner on December 6th and 
he said the bull was doing fine, filling up 
and apparently all O. K. He expects to 
castrate him when the healing is com- 
pleted and feed him with the other 
steers. 

This is the first case of this kind I 
have come in contact with and thought 
perhaps it would interest others. — 

T. R. Attison, D. V. S. 

Winfield, Kansas. 





A BENEVOLENCE FOR UNFOR- 
TUNATE VETERINARIANS 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


The vocation of the veterinarian is to 
help those who cannot help themselves. 
Why not apply this rule to the indigent 
members of the veterinary profession? 

The Bible is full of suggestions and 
commandments for the care we should 
render to those less fortunate than our- 
selves. Matthew VI, verses 19-20, in 
part says, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven,” or para- 
phrased in the vernacular of today, we 
might say that self or selfishness is a 
curse and blot upon a man’s character. 
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Those words were written by Matthew, 
who was the financier of the apostolic 
band, he himself having been a tax col- 
lector before he became a disciple and he 
well knew ‘the value of money and 
treasure. “Treasures” in Hebrew signi- 
fies anything collected together; hence 
the wise men “opened up treasures,” 
that is, their pockets to offer presents to 
the Saviour. The more I. think about 


that most wonderful sermon, the sermon _ 


on the mount, the more I think that 
some ways and means ought to be de- 
vised for caring for the indigent mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession. 

I treasure that a man gives for such 
a purpose will show that “where the 
treasure is there will his heart be also.” 

We are all born but not buried. Who 
knows when or how he is going to end 
his days? Is it not time for us to look 
ahead and formulate some plan to re- 
lieve suffering and worry to some of our 
brethren and families? When we sit 
and think how easy it is for one of our 
members to meet with an accident or 
sickness on account of the extra hazard- 
ous duties of our profession, it brings 
thoughts that I think should be carefully 
studied out and some conclusion arrived 
at, Also when I think of the high ideals 
of the veterinary profession today as 
compared with those of years ago, it 
would seem to me that such a project 
would no more than meet a long felt 
want. 

Now men, can we sit and be told of 
one of our members suffering from acci- 
dent or sickness in need of support and 
say why we have no means of helping 
one of our members or his family who 
is dependent upon this man? I for one 


say, “No.” 


Very few people are rounded out on 
all sides alike. In our own profession, 


some adapt themselves to surgery, some’ 


to general practice, some to pathology, 
etc., and with all these brain racking ef- 
fects, the business or financial side of his 
nature is dwarfed. He is busy today 
and being well paid for his professional 
skill and knowledge and forgets that the 
day may come when he cannot stand the 


strain of weary night vigils and long 
drives in all kinds of weather and all 
kinds of roads. 

Many of our members would be cared 
for if it were necessary through fra- 
ternal organizations, but there are a 
large number who are not so blessedly 
affiliated. It is no fault of a man not to 
be associated with a fraternal organiza- 
tion, and those of this number who be- 
come unfortunate enough through no 
fault of their own, seem to me, ought to 
be cared for, and how little would be the 
annual expense for the eligible veterin- 
arians of such an organization as may be 
adopted to put their hands in their pock- 
ets and give up a little treasure for such 
a charitable act. 

It makes a great difference whether or 
not there is something in sight for all 
parties concerned in the way of finances 
in regard to the care, etc. of one who 
needs medical and surgical aid. There 
are members in this profession who 
through pride would not ask aid—they 
would rather die or suffer untold agonies 
than to make known their personal con- 
dition; but if. there were funds at hand 
that were due any member who was un- 
fortunate to be sick or disabled, or at 
the worst, dead, he or his family would 
be entitled to the sum just as much as 
though it was due him for some profes- 
sional duty. 

I believe this act would be a great 
help for veterinary associations. Their 
membership would greatly increase, as 
we all know that there are a great many 
veterinarians who think they do not get 
value received in such work, so they do 
not join a society—a weak argument, but 
it is a fact just the same. Now, in 
something like this, in order for them 
to get the benefits, they would have to 
be affiliated with some veterinary associ- 
ation and be well recommended. 

My ideas may be a little in advance of 
the times, but I beileve in time such a 
procedure will develop, and I hope I 
may live to be able to help such an un- 
dertaking. 

W. G. HoLtincwortH. 

Utica, N. Y. 
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FISTULA OF THE WITHERS IN 
A COW 


On Sept. 6, 1915, I was called to see 
a cow. The owner, on my arrival at 
the farm, gave me the following his- 
tory of the case. 

Last spring, in the month of March, 
they noticed that the cow was reluc- 
tant to move. A few days later a 
swelling appeared in the region of the 
withers. It continued to increase un- 
til it became quite prominent. Then it 
began to recede and finally disap- 
peared. About the first of August, it 
began to reappear and continued to in- 
crease in size until the second day of 
September, when it broke. Four days 
later I was called. 

On examination I found a tumifac- 
tion in front of the anterior border of 
the left scapula and extending up over 
the withers to the dorsal angle of the 
scapula. About two inches posterior 
to the dorsal angle of the scapula was a 
space about four inches square which 
was devoid of hair. This area showed 
extensive necrosis of the skin and a 
fistulous opening which was discharg- 
ing a thick yellow pus. The aspiration 
of air into the cavity gave rise to a 
whistling sound when the animal 
walked. On examination with a probe, 
I found a tract extending downward 
and forward about twenty-two inches. 

I made an incision four inches long 
and about three inches deep, anterior 
to the scapula and at the lower ex- 
tremity of the tract. Through this 
opening, I was able to remove a section 
of necrotic ligamentum nuchae. This 
cavity was then packed to stop the 
hemorrhage. The owner was_ in- 
structed to remove the packing after 
twenty-four hours and irrigate the cav- 
ity with a weak antiseptic solution 
once a day. 

Ten days later when I called, I found 
the discharge from the superior open- 
ing had ceased, but I located a pus 
pocket posterior to the lower openirig. 
This I gave liberal drainage and 


RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS 
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packed the cavity with cotton satu- 
rated with a solution of chromium tri- 
oxid in order that the parts of necrosed 
tissues which I had been unable to re- 
move manually might be sloughed out. 
This packing was removed after twen- 








ty-four hours and the irrigations con- 
tinued. 

When I saw the case again the flow 
of pus had entirely ceased, and there 
was but a small cavity about two 
inches in depth at the lower opening. 

The owner informed me since: that 
this opening had entirely healed and 
the cow is doing fine. 

F. M. Witson, M. D. C. 

Mechanicsville, Iowa. 





RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS FOL- 
LOWED BY DEATH IN 
TEN DAYS. 

On November 8th, about seven in 
the evening, I was called to see a very 
large two-year-old Holstein heifer in 
her first labor. This was quite a valu- 
able cow, the owner having paid $35€ 
for her. I was told she had been sick 
all day, that she had been bred Febrv- 
ary 10th, and that they had been milk- 
ing her for ten days. 

I found her down, very feverish and 
panting, but showing no signs of labor, 
there being no enlargement nor swell- 
ing of the vulva. On examination, I 
found the hind feet of a very small calf 
in the vagina, the os uteri being rigid 
around them. I tied a small rope 
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around each hind leg, and on pulling, 
pulled the legs off at the pelvis, the 
calf was so decomposed. I then put 
the rope around the body and pulled it 
in two, and so with each foreleg, pull- 
ing them off at the shoulders. After 
putting on the rope a fourth time, I 
managed to get the rest of the calf. 

I could find no placenta nor any 
cotyledons, but felt a hard mass about 
the size of an ordinary wash basin. I 
started for home about 9:30 p. m., leav- 
ing medicine with the attendant, but 
told him I did not think the cow would 
live a great while and that I should 
like to post her. The next morning he 
called me and said she died between 
three and four. 


Post mortem examination showed 
the following: A hole about six inches 
across, in the floor of the uterus, which 
was black and very hard. . It had col- 
lapsed and the walls were two and one- 
half inches thick. This was the hard 
mass I had felt the night before. On 
laying open the uterus, I found just 
enough of the cotyledons to show there 
had been some, and a small amount of 
dirty fluid. The abdominal floor was 
badly congested, while the intestines 
looked normal. It appeared to me as 
though the calf had been dead for at 
least ten days, that the uterus had been 
ruptured and the calf had gone through 
into the abdominal cavity. 

I have had a number of queer cases 
in obstetrics but have never had any- 
thing like this before and thought it 
might be of interest to others. 

F. N. Davipson, M. D. C. 

Petoskey, Mich. 





DOUBLE MONSTER DELIVERED 
VIA LAPAROTOMY. 


I was called November 10th to de- 
liver a fetus from a cow three miles 
in the country. I found four legs pre- 
sented, two fore and two hind, with 
breach presentation. I pushed the fore- 
legs forward and corded the posterior 
ones, but could not deliver the calf, so, 


upon further exploration, I found that 
I had a monstrosity to contend with. 

I found a double calf with only one 
head. I could not deliver it through 
the natural opening, so I proceeded 
with secarean section. This calf had 
two distinct and separate bodies, each 
with four legs, one being a male and 
the other a female. Each one had a 
separate cervical vertebra, each merg- 
ing into one head. The head was nor- 
mal except at the supro-posterior part 
there were an extra nose, two ears and 
one eye, the eye being under the nose 
and between the ears. This calf was 
alive when I began the delivery. The 
cow died. 

H. F. Davis, M. D. V. 
Mattoon, III. 





POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 


There is no question but that the legal 
phases of veterinary practice are increas- 
ing rapidly in importance. While this 
brings some advantages in the elimina- 
tion of the unqualified practitioner, it 
also brings increased responsibilities to 
the qualified veterinarian. Several suits 
for malpractice have been instituted 
against veterinarians during the past 
year, and stock owners generally are 
aware of the fact that veterinarians as 
well as physicians may be liable for mal- 
practice. - 

While we labor under some disad- 
vantages because of the inability of our 
patients to respond verbally to our in- 
quiries, there is one compensating fea- 
ture, that they do not lie to us, nor mis- 
lead us by imaginary “tales of woe.” 
Another advantage that we have is the 
almost unrestricted opportunity for 
autopsies when our patients take the 
“long trail.” The opportunities that 
post-mortem examination offer are not 
appreciated as they should be by most 
practitioners, particularly in a country 
district. A well conducted autopsy, 
even on a common disease, will give much 
valuable and practical information to a 
close observer. Not only can the cause 
of death be determined but the progress 
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of the disease can usually be traced and, 
very frequently, the information thus ob- 
tained may be the means of saving other 
animals for your clients. 

Do not think that because you have 
held a few autopsies on animals that 
have died from the same disease you 
have nothing more to learn. Practically 
every case differs in some particular 
from the usual appearance as described 
in the text-books, and every practitioner 
should be familiar with not only the 
usual but also with the variations. 

Where there is any responsibility in- 
volved it is the duty of the veterinarian 
to make a careful autopsy, and if pos- 
sible, have professional assistance. There 
is no one thing that will convince a skep- 
tical or dissatisfied client more quickly 
than to see with his own eyes. Show 
him. This applies with equal force in 
other states than Missouri. The fact 


that you are desirous of holding an 
autopsy is evidence to the average man 
that you are particularly interested in 
the case and that you want to learn all 


that is possible regarding it. 

A well conducted autopsy is often a 
valuable means of creating an interest in 
the health of animals; not only does this 
apply to transmissible, but to sporadic 
diseases also. Many years ago one of 
the writer’s first cases of equine penu- 
monia was not improving, and as the 
horse was a valuable one, belonging to 
an influential man, to lessen the criticism 
that was feared (for it was not neces- 
sary to confirm an unfavorable prog- 
nosis), a shrewd old Scotchman who had 
practiced in an adjoining city for many 
years was called in consultation. He ad- 
vised me to announce that there would 
be an autopsy if the horse died, as he 
probably would, and he also told me just 
what lesions would be found. The 
neighborhood turned out to the autopsy. 
The conditions were explained as well 
as possible so that the loss of this case, 
instead of a hindrance, proved a help in 
building up a practice. 

In dealing with transmissible diseases 
a public autopsy is often of great value 


in creating a public sentiment that will 
be of great assistance in controlling the 
disease. No public post-mortems should 
be held when there is any danger of dis- 
seminating the disease by such pro- 
cedure. 

Be very cautious about holding public 
autopsies on animals condemned by the 
tuberculin test, because the reaction does 
not indicate the degree of infection. 
The average layman is not favorably 
impressed when a fine looking cow is 
destroyed and a tubercular area the size 
of a pea is found. A clinical case, how- 
ever, makes a very impressive demon- 
stration. 

A veterinarian is frequently called to 
make a post-mortem examination of an 
animal that has died under what the 
owner considers suspicious circum- 
stances. Malicious injury to stock is 
rare, and it is well not to place too much 
dependence upon such surmise. Poison- 
ing by forage, death from lightning, 
from getting cast, and accidental gun- 
shot wounds should always be con- 
sidered. 

Before beginning an autopsy study the 
surrounding circumstances carefully — 
the position and condition of the animal 
and all other factors that may have 
caused death. Do not be influenced too 
much by the story told by the owner. 
Let them talk all they can for they will 
frequently, but unconsciously, drop a 
hint that will solve the problem. 

Remember, that with post-mortem ex- 
aminations, practice makes perfect. Go 
at it correctly and confidently and it will 
make a good impression and be helpful 
to you. Have proper instruments for 
the purpose. Don’t chop the cadaver up 
with the ax from the farmer’s woodpile. 
Do it surgically and professionally. 

Conducting a post-mortem is disagree- 
able work and there is always some risk. 
Always take thorough precautionary 
measures to protect yourself and others 
against contagion. We are inclined 
to be lax in this respect — “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 

Recently two well-known veterina- 
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rians have died from anthrax contract- 
ed while holding autopsies. 

Finally, don’t jump at conclusions. 
In case of doubt be on the safe side— 
be sure you are right and go ahead. 
Report your findings to the veterinary 
journals for it will be helpful to you as 
well as to your fellow practitioners. 

N. S. Mayo. 





The above is a picture of a pig suffering with 
ow hystrix.—L. A. Winter, D. V. M., Eau Claire, 
Mich, 


IMPACTION OF THE RUMEN 
FOLLOWED BY DEATH DUE 
TO DEGENERATION OF 
THE HEART 

On September 6th a client telephoned 
that one of his cows had impaction of 
the rumen and requested me to come as 
soon as convenient. On my arrival, I 
found one of the best cows in the herd 
—a nine-year-old Jersey that had pro- 
duced over 15,000 pounds of milk (930 
pounds of butter) in the previous eleven 
and one-half months—affected with im- 
paction of the rumen. There was also 
a slight inflammation of the right half 
of the udder, which I was-informed had 
first appeared on the previous day. 

There was no history of any value. 


The cow was handled and fed as other 
cows on test at the same time, and prior 
to September 5th, when she did not eat 
all of her midday rations and re- 
fused her night rations, she had appar- 
ently been in perfect health. A dose 
of epsom salts had been given the pre- 
vious evening. Temperature, 102° F.; 
respiration slightly accelerated (which I 
attributed to the heat) ; pulse 55, feeble 
and thready; visible mucous membranes 
pale. 

Strychnin was given hypodermically, 
and a stimulant containing fluid extract 
of nux vomica, fluid extract of digitalis, 
spirits of nitrous ether and alcohol, was 
left to be given every three hours. A 
well diluted saline purgative was given, 
and the man in charge was instructed to 
give several enemas throughout the day 
and to massage the rumen frequently. 
Treatment was prescribed for the mam- 


_ mitis. 


In the evening, I found the contents 
of the rumen somewhat softer and the 
cow appeared brighter. The temperature 
was 102° F. and the pulse a trifle 
stronger, but still very weak. A large 
dose of oil was given, and it was sug- 
gested that the use of enemas and the 
massaging of the rumen be continued. 
A heart stimulant was given hypoder- 
mically and the use of the stimulant was 
continued throughout the night. 

On the morning of the 7th, the condi- 
tion of the rumen had greatly improved, 
but the general condition of the cow was 
worse. The temperature was 103.6°F., 
and the pulse 60, irregular and so weak 
that difficulty was experienced in taking 
it. The heart sounds were normal; res- 
piration 25; lungs apparently not con- 
gested as air could be heard throughout 
both lungs; visible mucous membranes 
very dark red. The cow was lying down 
most of the time. A hypodermic stim- 
ulant was given and a stimulant was left 
to be given throughout the day. 

In the evening the rumen seemed in 
normal condition, and the cow appeared 
a little stronger. The man in charge re- 
ported that at midday he thought the 














cow was dying, but she quickly rallied 
and seemed to be getting stronger. The 
temperature at 4 P. M. was 105° F., 
5 P. M. 106.2° F., 7 P. M. 105° F.; 
pulse somewhat stronger than in the 
morning ; respiration 38; signs of stasis 


had appeared, there being congestion of © 


the lower portions of the lungs and 
slight discoloration of the skin over the 
right side of the udder. The rumen was 
apparently in normal condition. A hypo- 
dermic cardiac stimulant was given and 
continued throughout the night at three- 
hour intervals. At 9 P. M. the cow got 
up and drank a pail of water, the first 
she had taken since the 5th. 

On the morning of the 8th, I found 
the cow in a very serious condition. 
When I saw her at 7 A. M., her tem- 
perature was 103.8° F. (at 3 A. M. it 
was 103.2° and at 6 A. M. 102.8°). She 
was stretched out full length on her right 
side. The pulse was hardly perceptible; 
heart irregular, and heart sounds very 
weak; visible mucous membranes pale; 
skin over the udder of dark purple color; 
respiration very labored. After the ad- 
ministration of stimulants, the cow 
seemed stronger, but shortly after 10 
A. M. she became delirious and died at 
10.40 A. M. 

Autopsy—All abdominal organs were 
in normal condition. On opening the 
thoracic cavity, the pericardium imme- 
diately attracted attention, owing to its 
peculiar reddish brown color. The peri- 
cardium and heart diaphragm were ex- 
amined for foreign bodies, but none were 
present. The pericardium contained no 
fibrous membranes nor any excess of 
fluid. The only chafge I could see was 
in the color. The walls of the ventricles 
were brown in color and flabby. The 
endocardium and the heart valves were 
apparently normal. Both lungs were 
congested. The right lung was greatly 
congested (mostly hypostatic) while the 
left was only slightly congested in its 
lower portion. 

It is my opinion that this conditon of 
the heart, whatever it was, had been de- 
veloping for some time and only needed 
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some additional strain, such as this di- 
gestive trouble, to cause these symptoms 


to appear. 
M. Ray Powers, D. V. S. 


Norwalk, Conn. 











The accompanying photo shows a two-headed calf 
that I delivered from a Jersey cow on October 11, 
1915. Both heads are fully developed, and the rest 


of the calf is normal. 
M. H. Liprxay, V. S. 


Darlington, Ind. 

SCALMA* 

History—A contagious and_ infec- 
tious febrile disease of the horse, often 
confused with other diseases. Affects 
the bronchi, trachea and larynx, with 
coughing, varying irritability of the ani- 
mal’s disposition. If the cough is very 
pronounced, in their paroxysms it very 
much resembles whooping cough in the 
human. It was first described by Prof. 
Dieckerhoff, of Berlin, in 1885. It has 
been reported for the last two years in 
Missouri, parts of Iowa and Nebraska. 
I have treated a number of cases this 





*Presented at third annual meeting of the Illmo 
Veterinary Medical Association, Dec. 17, 1915, 
Belleville, Ill. 
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fall and hear of other places on the west- 
ern border of this state. The Germans 
employ the name (Heimtuckische Krank- 
heit) meaning treacherous or mischievi- 
ous sickness. 

Etiology—The specific cause of this 


disease has not been identified. Change- - 


able weather is a predisposing cause to 
the trouble. The condition of the ani- 
mal does not appear to be a factor in 
susceptibility, as those in good flesh are 
as frequently affected as those that are 
thin and emaciated. The period of in- 
cubation is from five to seven days; 
spreads through a stable slowly. One 
attack usually renders immunity. 
Symptoms—May appear in different 
forms. ist. High fever, 104° to 107° 
F.; pulse and respiration only slightly 
accelerated; diffuse inflammation of 
bronchi, trachea, larynx, pharynx, or may 
extend to the nasal fossae. In two or 
three days a grayish albuminous dis- 
charge comes from the nostrils, which 
in a few days becomes purulent or rusty. 
Cough is short, rough, painful and spas- 
modic in its attacks. Sometimes stand 
with the fore legs far apart; may choke 
and fall down in these attacks, reviving 
in a few minutes. Mucous membranes 
are reddened. Appetite remains good. 
Percussion of lungs reveals nothing un- 
less diffused pleurisy has set in. On 
auscultation mucous rales are heard. 
More or less nervous irritability shown 
when grasping the skin over the loins 
and on the sides, will lay the ears, try 
to kick or bite. Course is from five to 
eight days. Cough may continue for two 
or three weeks. Smetimes the first symp- 
toms are sleepy appearance, eyes half 
closed, very weak on legs, changing po- 
sitions frequently, temperature about 
103° F., legs below carpus and hocks 
slightly stocked, inclined not to lie down, 
but when they do go down they posi- 
tively refuse to get up or make any at- 
tempts whatever to rise. But no mat- 
ter how well they behave when down, 
usually eat and drink well, they should 
be raised. Prof. Dieckerhoff names 
these last described symptoms as typhoid 


symptoms. I have seen mules behave 
very well when down—eat, drink and 
apparently are well, but would have to 
be raised every morning for quite a 
while. Some horses when down are very 
restless and develop decubital sores and 
septicemia in a short time and die. 

Complications—These consist of ex- 
cessive spasms of coughing and pleurisy. 
Pleurisy occurs when the animal has 
been kept at work after the development 
of the disease, having high fever and is 
probably in no way specific, but the re- 
sult of work on an animal with high 
temperature. The additional symptoms 
are those of any effusive pletrisy. 

Diagnosis—Is based on the elevation 
of temperature without much change in 
pulse and respiration. Retention of ap- 
petite, irritability of temper, spasmodic 
cough and typhoid symptoms. 

Differentiation—From influenza by 
ocher colored mucous membranes while 
in scalma they are red and congested, 
also. typhoid symptoms not found in in- 
fluenza. 

From strangles, by want of enlarged 
lymphatics and abscesses. 

From pneumonia, by the shorter dura- 
tion of the high temperature. 

From pernicious anemia, by the great 
difference in mortality. 

Prognosis—Is usually favorable. If 
pleurisy has developed, prognosis should 
be guarded. Keep the horse from work 
for 10 days to three weeks. Sometimes 
the irritable disposition hangs on longer, 
but eventually disappears. 

Treatment—Isolation and disinfection. 
Hygienic measures of cleanliness, fresh 
air, frequent rubbing and grooming, 
bandage legs, and good food. The di- 
gestive tract is to be regulated by small 
doses of sodium bicarbonate and sodium 
sulphate. If appetite is waning, small 
doses of gentian and quassia. If cough 
is excessive, give antispasmodics as 
camphor, lobelia and stramonium.. If 
great irritability manifested, some advo- 
cate bathing with real warm water all 
over, hot packs to the loins and imme- 
diate blanketing. During high tempera- 

















tures give quinin and salicylic acid. 
Ordinary cases will yield to the follow- 
ing prescription after giving them a cap- 
sule of quinin and salicylic acid, four 
drams of each: 

BR 

01. turpentine oz. 4. 

01. Tar. dis. 4. 

Phenol, oz. 1. 

Linseed oil, Qs. oz. 16. 

M. Sig.: I oz. every 4 to 6 hours, un- 
diluted. 

L. B. MICHAEL, 
Collinsville, Ill. 





INFECTIOUS ABORTION AND 
STERILITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


The eradication of the presumably caus- 
ative factor in epizootic abortion is the 
logical aim for the accomplishment of 
which every effort should be put forth, 
at least, until it appears clear that the 
universality of the disease, due to the 
supposed (by some) ubiquity of the 
microbe, renders the task hopeless. We 
prefer to assume, for the time being, 
that Bact. abortus is susceptible of prac- 
tical eradication. Judicious use of dis- 
infectants on the exterior of the cow and 
on everything contaminated by her, iso- 
lation and quarantine, and revised meth- 
ods of breeding and calf rearing are the 
first steps. Extreme care must be ex- 
ercised in the use of antiseptic irriga- 
tions for the uterus and vagina. Two 
per cent Lugol’s solution of iodin is 
strongly recommended. We have had 
favorable results with cultures of lactic 
acid organisms. A broader knowledge 
and application by the practitioner of 
Prof. W. L. Williams’ methods of 
ovarian manipulation and uterine anti- 
sepsis will undoubtedly result in restor- 
ing many temporarily sterile cows to a 
useful breeding condition. 

In conclusion, it may be confidently 
stated that no chemical or drug (carbolic 
acid, methylene blue, etc.), and no bac- 
terial vaccine or anti-serum has ‘yet 
proven worthy of recommendation. The 
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practitioner should study the subject 
constantly and with receptivity, apply 
with discrimination, assist the laboratory 
workers to solve the unknown problems 
as quickly as possible, and demand co- 
operation and assistance from the lab- 
oratory. 





MAMMITIS IN COWS 
(Continued from page 21) 
well as the results of hundreds of ex- 
periments on experimental animals. 

The injection of lymph gland extract 
into any animal, or to be more specific, 
into a cow while suffering from mammi- 
tis, increases to a very:‘marked degree the 
lymphocytes or mononuclear leucocytes. ° 
The lymphocyte or mononuclear leuco- 
cyte is very active in the control of in- 
fections inclined to run a chronic course, 
and is also very active in the elimination 
of toxic end products. It is the source 
of an enzyme of marked activity which 
produces a rapid and complete digestion 
of partially organized exudates. It is 
not easily destroyed by toxins and is 
therefore a very successful barrier to 
extensive invasion of the tissues. The 
elimination of toxic end products in 
mammitis is an important factor, and as 
this is one of the functions of the lymph- 
ocytes, their stimulation and increase in 
number is certainly indicated. 

The fact that milk secretion is sus- 
pended or impaired at the outset of an 
attack of mammitis also should receive 
some attention from the therapeutist. 
The large amount of protein matter that 
normally passes out of the body in the 
milk must be cared for by the system 
in some manner when the functions of 
the milk-producing organs become im- 
paired. 

It is reasonable to assume that both 
these agents would be of value in assist- 
ing to eliminate these surplus protein 
substances and thus induce a more rapid 
convalescence. 

The deduction that can be drawn from 
the combined use of echinacea and lymph 
gland extract in the treatment of this 
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condition is: ability to work in harmony, 
one with the other, each being an ad- 
juvant to the therapeutic action of the 


-other. 





THERAPEUTIC DIGEST 
(Continued from page 50) 
treatment of hemorrhagic septicemia 
with iodin and kalium iodid. The dose 
there given reads “a grain each.” It 

should be “a gram each.” 





DiciraLtis THERAPY.—In concluding 
an article on this subject Dr. Marek says 
in the Deutsche Thierartzliche Wochen- 
schrift: “The oral administration has 
the advantage because when given in this 
manner there is practically no cumula- 
tive effect. One point in the oral ad- 
ministration of. digitalis preparations 
which might be considered a disad- 
vantage is that, due to the slow process 
of resorption of the drug in the in- 
testine, its effect does not begin until 
near the end of the first day and under 
certain conditions the full digitalis action 
is not attained before the termination of 
several days. 


“In ruminants the action of plant fer- 
ments may so act on the drug in the 
rumen that it becomes practically inert ; 
therefore, the oral use of digitalis can 
not be looked upon with favor in such 
patients.” He says further, “that one 
great disadvantage of all digitalis and 
strophanthus preparations is the fact 
that they have a marked tendency to pro- 
duce anorexia. This effect is less promi- 
nent when the agents are exhibited sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously.” 

In remarking practically on this. sub- 
ject, I would say that digitalis is prob- 
ably the most doubtfully active drug in 
existence. Unless the individual prac- 
titioner has succeeded in working out a 
sure dosage and thoroughly understands 
the vagaries of the drug he can do him- 
self the most good by leaving it out of 
his medicine case. Human medical prac- 
titioners are not so very sure of their 
control of this drug, and .each authority 
on materia medica and _ therapeutics 
seems to have his own ideas about action, 
dosage and so on. 

Every advantageous effect that can be 
obtained from digitalis can be had with 
less danger and fewer disadvantages 
from sparteine sulphate. 


Memories of Old Doc Stone 
By His Assistant 
III 


[Eprtor’s Note: The “Memories of Old Doc Stone was written by a shrewd observer to 
answer among other things the questions that have been raised by the discussion of the “The 


High School Kid vs. The Sturdy Farm Boy.” 


BREAKIN’ IN 

After I had been with Doc Stone a 
few days, he gives me to understand 
that the sooner I begins studyin’ a 
little the better will it be for me. He 
says to me as how I can study enough 
anatomy and a little materia medica 
and some physiology, so that I won’t 
have to work so hard in my freshman 
year in college. 

Doc had a mounted skeleton of a 
horse layin’ in the attic of the hospital, 


Watch for the answer, it will be conclusive.] 


and I gets permission to take it apart 
and use the bones to study on. I 
orders myself a Strangeways anatomy 
and begins; every half hour or so that 
I gets to myself, I puts in on Strange- 
ways and the bones. 

My, but the start of that there stuff 
was hard pickings! 

When we was out makin’ calls or 
when Doc was treatin’ cases in the 
hospital, I takes every chance I gets to 
ask him to tell me all the anatomy and 

















the physiology mixed up in the case 
he was treatin’ at the time. Old Doc 
seems to like this; he says it don’t only 
learn me somethin’ but it helps to keep 
himself brushed up on it. 

In a few months I gets the rough 
anatomy of the horse down pretty 
good and I begin to feel like I was 
somebody, and I wants to broaden out 
some more. Doc gives me an old 
copy of Finlay Dunne’s Materia 
Medica, and I dived into that. I looks 
up all the drugs that I see Doc uses 
most, and pretty soon I knows their 
actions and doses fine. I remembers 
how the first one I learns is Nux 
Vomica—Quaker Button, Dog Button; 
next I takes gentian, and then I spends 
a long time on Belladonna. 

All the time I was doin’ this studyin 
I was learnin’ practical work, too. I 
will never forget how I begins to learn 
how to give a ball; in them days the 
Vets give more aloes balls in a week 
than they do now in a whole year, I 
guess. Most every case of ‘sickness 
we starts out with a aloes ball, in them 
days; and many times now I think we 
done wonders with them, and we ought 
to get back to giving more of them 
again. 

Well, anyhow, as I was sayin’, I had 
a hard time learnin’ how to give one 
of the darn things. You know, old 
Doc, he wouldn’t stand for no speculum 
or no ballin’ gun business; no sir, he 
says, a feller what can’t put his bare 
hand in a horse’s mouth and drop a 
ball in his pharynx ain’t no Vet.! And, 
he says to me, I wants you to learn 
this business correct. 

And he made me learn how, and not 
on no skinny old subject with fake 
pills either! Whenever Doc gets a 
case that he wants to have a aloes ball, 
he makes me give it. First he shows 
me just how to hold the horse’s tongue 
with one hand; then, how to hold the 
ball in the other hand, and just how 
to use just the correct, snappy motion 
to drop the ball in the pharynx, and so 
Then he stands behind me and 


, 


on, 
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makes me keep on tryin’ until I gets it 
right. : 

My hands got pretty much chewed 
up at first; but, gradually I gets the 
hang of it, and the nerve; and I rather 
give a ball bare-hand than anything I 
know. 

Another thing we done pretty regu- 
lar in them days was givin, big 
drenches. Many days I poured as 
high as ten or fifteen gallons of oils 
and other dope into as many horses; 
most of old Doc Stone’s mixtures was 
to be given in a drench. 

Now, that drenchin’ business is an- 
other stunt that must be learned. In 
the years I’ve been in business for my- 
self, I see many Vets drenchin’ horses 
and but mighty few knows it right. 
You can’t write instructions how to 
learn correct drenchin’, on paper; I 
wish I could. Anyhow, old Doc 
showed we how to drench, and he 
makes me drench horse after horse 
until I can get every drop down ’em 
fast, and without makin’ ’em cough, 
too. And when you do it right you 
don’t touch nothin’ but the bottle with 
the dope in it; and the bottle don’t 
touch nothin’ but the roof of the horse’s 
mouth. 

Since then I seen some Vets what 
pours stuff through the horse’s nostril, 
and some what pours it in the mouth 
starts pinchin’ and _ squeezin’ the 
larynx and rubbin’ on the neck, to 
make ’em swallow. All them guys 
don’t know their own business and 
ought to be outlawed. I seen one Vet 
one time, and him supposed to be a 
good one, too, who pours the dope in 
the horse’s mouth and then soaks him 
three or four hard raps on the trachea 
with a broom handle. I asks him what 
in blazes kind of a treatment does he 
call that. “Why,” he says, “I does that 
to make him swallow.” “Oh!” I says, 
“is that it? I thought you took him 
for an A, P. A.” 

“Well,” he says, “how do you give it 
to ’em?” “Just like old Doc, Stone 
learned me,” I says. Then he wants a 
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demonstration. When I gets through 
he thinks hg knows somethin’, but I 
know he doesn’t; a feller, and especially 
a hybrid like he was, can’t learn 
drenchin’ from one demonstration. 

Then there is that little stunt of hold- 
in’ the twitch. Just like with drench- 
in’, it can be done two ways: right and 
wrong. 

Old Stone shows me how to get the 
full benefit out of the twitch on a 
horse’s nose! And if you seem to think 
there is no difference I hopes I can be 
around some time when you gets ready 
to fire a tendon or somethin’. I say a 
man what knows the psycology of the 
twitch and how to apply it is worth a 
gallon of eight per cent cocaine solu- 
tion! 

You probably notices I says the 
psycology of the twitch. That is just 
what I wants to say; because in the 
correct application and manipulation of 
the twitch we have the one instance in 


our business where we can make some 
use of what human doctors calls psyco- 
logy. Yes, sir; old Doc Stone he 
proves it to my satisfaction, and I 
learns the stunt from him afterwards. 
And, just like drenchin’, it’s one of 
them things a feller can’t write down 
so it can be understood; it’s got to be 
learned first hand. 

And there three items, givin’ a ball, 
drenchin’, and holdin’ a twitch correct, 
was very important in them days; and 
is very important today, for that mat- 
ter! 

Once in a while, when I goes visitin’ 
some of my neighbors and friends in 


the Vet business, I takes in some of’ 


these things. And Doc, there is feller 
after feller who is about as handy at 
these little things as a ridgeling is at 
keepin’ quiet among a bunch of mares 
in estrum. 

I see fellers get dragged all over the 
barn floor, tryin’ to get a capsule or a 
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Wimsett’s Specialties 





Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets are a scientific, simple and inexpensive treatment 
for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, Shoe Boil, Quittor, Deep Humeral Abscess, Ac- 
tinomycosis of the lower jaw and parotid region and all such tracts or abscesses con- 
taining a thickened wall or Pyogenic Membrane. 


Hundreds of Veterinarians in all parts of the United States and Canada are using 
them with great satisfaction to themselves. Why continue in the old-fashioned way 
of irrigating with antiseptics as that will not destroy the Pyogenic Membrane which 
must be removed before a cure can be effected. If you are a doubting Thomas, try it 
out, and if you are not satisfied I am the loser, as your money will be refunded. 

Price, $1.00 per Dozen. 


Wimsett’s Anti-Excessive Granulation Paste (put up in collapsible tubes) is a very 
effective as well as a convenient treatment for the removal of Cancerous Warts, Summer 
Sores, (Jack Sores) Excessive granulations following wire cuts (commonly called 
Proud Flesh) and all such conditions you may meet in everyday practice. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money refunded. One tube contains sufficient amount for the 
cure of several cases. 

These Specialties are sold to Veterinarians exclusively. Price, $1.00 per tube. 


Please find enclosed a two dollar bill to pay for one dozen Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets and one tube 
of Anti-Excessive Granulation Paste. 

I have tried your specialties and find them to be as represented. 

Corry, Pa. WILLIAM L. ROSWELL. 


I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M. 


1108 S. Main St. Winfield, Kansas 
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ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
AND VIRUS 


Made under ideal sanitary conditions. Our plant is at least three blocks 
from any other buildings, surrounded by blue grass and shade trees. 

We hyper our immunes with six c.c. of virus per pound which is one c.c. 
more than is required by the Government. ; 

Our virus is all made from our own inoculations on susceptible pigs. 

We bleed only arterial blood, thereby getting a serum with a lesser 
amount of impotent red blood corpuscles. 

We have never put on a serum test in which 15 c.c. of serum failed to 
protect against 2 c.c. of virus. Our grade on serum tests for 1914 was 
100 per cent. 

Our price is 1% cts. per c.c3 virus q.s. free. If you are a graduate 
veterinarian, write, wire or phone your order and it will be promptly filled. 
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ball into a patient, when they should 
have it done before the nag knows any- 
thing about it. And when they finally 
gets it done they got the poor horse’s 
tongue tore half out, or they got a 
finger chewed up, or they breaks their 
nice little ballin’ gun, or they can’t get 
the speculum closed. And then, about 
an even break, the horse chews the 
pill up on ’em; they didn’t drop it in 
the pharynx, after all! 
nd most of these same _ fellers 

would, maybe, laugh at Doc Stone, be- 
cause he talked plain United States. 

Old Doc Stone had more than 90 
per cent of the swell coach horse busi- 
ness on the east side, and I knows that 
the only reason why he did was be- 
cause he has the little things down 
pat. Them there fine coach horses like 
they was in them days had to be han- 
dled nice, and a feller had to look out 
so he didn’t put no marks on ’em. 

Speakin’ about this coach horse busi- 
ness makes me think about how hard I 


used to hate most of them there coach- 
men. They was the crankiest, puffiest, 
most prevaricatin’ breed of human 
beings there ever was. A Vet had to 
charge about three prices for his work 
in order to have fifty cents left for 
himself after givin’ them darn coach- 
men their hand-out. 

If the coach horse business ever 
comes back I hopes it is without the 
coachmen. Don’t try to tell me there 


was good fellers among ’em, too; I 


seen about every grade and style oi 
‘em there was in them days, and I 
wouldn’t give you a rotten fourth up- 
per molar for the lot of ’em! And you 
know how easy it is to find one of 
them rotten fourth uppers. 

Even if you at last found a coach- 
man who was no robber, then he would 
turn out to be one of them there smart 
fools. He would always have an idea 
or two of his own about how your 
dope should be used, or “when he was 
in services at Astor-Dolwarfs” doctor 
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Doctor! We have an attractive book about it that 
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Imperial Serum Co. 


Live Stock Exchange, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Branch, J. W. Holtman, Manager. 


Made under U. S. Veterinary 
License No. 14 
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Hamilton, O., Branch, D. Bourne, Manager. 
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‘““Nacylin’’ 


(Trade Mark) 


For Hypodermatic Injection 


Recommended 


~ frie iy ("?— for Use in 


Arthritis, Lameness, Phlegmon 
Lymphangitis, 
Inflammation of Tendons, Parenchymat- 
ous Inflammation of the Cornea, 
Orchitis, Epidydimitis, 
Mallanders and in Cicatrices 


Package containing 1, dozen—10 cc—ampoules 





and seme a —— 
— —— 


“METARPHIN” 


(Trade Mark) 





For Hypodermatic Injection 


Recommended 
for Use in 


Toxemiae 
Forage Poisoning 
Cornstalk Disease 
also 
Omphalophlebitis 


Package containing 1, dozen—10 cc—a 
Package containing 2 d 20 cc—amp 
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Jones always did so and such. Or if 
you tells him don’t give this here horse 
absolutely nothin’ to eat for a day, he 
always gives him “just a mouthful” 
because he can’t bear to “’ave ’im go 
’ungry”! Blokes they was; every one 
of ’em. 





MICHIGAN VETERINARIANS TO 
MEET AT LANSING 

It is reported in the Michigan papers 
that the meeting of the Michigan State 
Veterinary Medical Association, Feb- 
ruary 8th and 9th, will be held at Lan- 
sing, and not at East lansing, as here- 
tofore. 





ILLINOIS VETERINARIANS 
MEET 
The Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
Association held its thirty-third annual 
meeting at Chicago, December 2, 3 and 
4. Over five hundred veterinarians were 
in attendance. The first day was de- 


voted to a business session and the re- 
ports of committees. The blue cross 
was adopted as the official emblem of 
the organization. 

On the morning and afternoon of 
December 3rd, papers and addresses 
were presented by Drs. N. S. Mayo, Geo. 
B. McKillip, W. J. Martin, H. A. Press- 
ler, A. T. Peters, J. F. Devine, Goshen, 
N. Y., C. A. Zell and O. E. Dyson. In 
the evening a banquet was given at the 
Lexington Hotel, where Dr. H. L. Pal- 
mer gave a lecture on the manufacture 
of serums, vaccines and bacterins, illus- 
trated by motion pictures. The follow- 
ing also made short talks on various top- 
ics of interest: Drs. A. H. Baker, E. L. 
Quitman, H. Jensen of Kansas City, Geo. 
B. McKillip, H. Preston Hoskins of St. 
Paul, and O. E. Dyson.. 

The meeting convened at the Chicago 
Veterinary College on December 4th, 
where Drs. E. L. Day and L. A. Meril- 
lat demonstrated a classical autopsy on 
a horse. Dr. J. H. Blattenberg of 
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Ralston Serum Company 


Long Distance Phones 
Day, Ralston 85 
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Ralston, Nebraska 
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Announcing 


Castle Sterilizing Equipments 


For Progressive Veterinarians 





Instrument Sterilizer 


The cover on the Sterilizer is raised by a foot pedal so 
that both hands are free to handle instruments. A pneu- 
matic check prevents the cover closing too quickly. ° Steril- 
izer and tray made of heavy copper. Stand has tubular 
steel legs and solid steel cross rods. Fitted for gas, gas- 
oline, steam or electric heating. Dimensions 24x1| 2x7”. 


This pattern is made in two other sizes. 


We offer Sterilizers for instruments, dressings, water 
and utensils; also a complete line of Laboratory Sterilizers 


and bacteriological apparatus. 


If you are looking for up-to-date equipment let us send 
you Bulletins covering apparatus to meet you require- 
ments. 


Wilmot Castle Company 


Manufacturers of 


Sterilizer and Bacteriological Apparatus 
820 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Lima, Ohio, exhibited several innova- 
tions in surgery, and Dr. Geo. B. Mc- 
Killip gave a demonstration of the new 
electric firing iron, in an operation for 
roaring. A question box was conducted 
throughout the meeting, in charge of Dr. 
D. M. Campbell and Dr. E. L. Quit- 
man. 

Dr. F. H. Burt of Chenoa was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The sec- 
retary holds office for five years in this 
association and there was no vacancy. 
Dr. J. F. Devine of Goshen, N. Y., was 
elected to honorary membership. 





THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
SANITARY MEETING 

The annual meeting of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
held December ist and 2nd, followed 
immediately after the close of the agri- 
cultural conference called by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman to 
consider methods for controlling future 


outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
perhaps the majority of the members 
were present at the preceding conference 
whose discussions may be said to have 
extended to some degree into those of 
the live stock association. 

The program of this association com- 
prised the usual quantity of highly 
scientific papers, marking the progress 
in sanitary medicine during the year. 
Papers of particular note were “Sum- 
mary of Investigations on Immunization 
Against Anthrax,” by Adolph Eichhorn, 
Washington, D. C.; “Infectious Pneu- 
monia of Calves Shipped from Public 
Stock Yards,” by A: T. Kinsley, Kansas 
City; “Hog Cholera Investigation,” by 
M. Dorset, Washington, D. C.; “Official 
Control of the Production and Distribu- 
tion of Commercial and State Serum,” 
by C. J. Sihler, Kansas City ; “Tick Erad- 
ication,” by C. A. Cary, of Alabama; 
“Disinfection of Local Stock Yards and 
Farm Premises,” by F. A. Bolser, of In- 
diana, and a number of others. 
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insures the highest potency. Our products are free from dangerous infections because 
they are all made by experienced bacteriologists in modern sanitary laboratories. We 
can give you the best of service because we are located in the heart of the hog and 


corn belt, and have the best of express service to all points. 
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Bind Your Journals 


AVE you ever wished thet you could save your 
back copies of 


Veterinary Medicine? 


You like to read the magazine each month and would 
be glad to save every issue if you could only find some 
way to take care of them. Well, here is what you 
want —a 


“Big Ben” Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. 
Until the “Big Ben” Binder came upon the market we 
could not recommend any such appliance to our readers, 
as all others were cumbersome, intricate and unsat- 
isfactory. 
The “Big Ben” is the only practical binder that we 
have found. It is the only one that has the appearance 
of a regular bound book. No punching of holes is 
necessary; no mutilation of copy; all that is required is a slight slit between the pages 
with a pen knife. 
This is just the binder you have been wishing for. It is strong and handsome, bound in pebble- 
grain cloth and stamped in gold. Will accommodate twelve copies of Veterinary Medicine—a 


full year. Copies can be filed in the binder from month to month until the volume is complete, and 
thus kept in good condition and are always ready for reference. 


Price is $1.00 Postpaid. Money back if not satisfied 


If you have back files of Veterinary Medicine you may wish to bind them in the “Big Ben.” 
Start right now to bind your current copies. You will be pleased with this binder. 
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The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation by Dr. John R. Mohler, ‘Washing- 
ton, D. C., was especially valuable, giv- 
ing as it did a resume of the laws en- 
acted by all of the various states during 
the year affecting live stock sanitation 
and the interstate movement of live- 
stock. 

Dr. O. E. Dyson, state veterinarian of 
Illinois, was elected president for the en- 
suing year, and Dr. J. J. Ferguson was 
re-elected secretary. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTH 
EASTERN INDIANA VETER- 
INARY ASSOCIATION 
' Obituary 
Dr. William Frederick Myers, was 
born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, November 
15th, 1864 and died in St. Joseph Hospi- 
tal, November 27th, 1915, from a gun 
shot wound received while hunting on 
Thanksgiving day, and was buried from 
the old home in which he was born, 


November 29th, 1915. He was graduated 
from the Chicago Veterinary College in 
the Class of ’89 and immediately entered 
practice in Fort Wayne, Indiana. This 
practice he continued until his death. 
He was a member of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the In- 
diana Veterinary Medical Association, 
the North Eastern Indiana Veterinary 
Association, and at the time of his death 
was President of the Indiana State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 
He was an ardent sportsman and es- 
pecially was he a skilled fisherman and it 
was his delight to bring in the first catch 
of bass in the early Spring. He had an 
old-fashioned cottage, “The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” on the very brink of Lake 
Barbee, whose walls, floor and ceiling 
were covered with relics and skins, and 
it was his great delight to entertain visi- 
tors, giving the history of each article, 
and if none existed, he would manu- 
facture one, that would make the hearers 
gasp for breath. He had a genial dis- 














SWAN’S ABORTION BACTERIN No. 110 


(Bovine Contagious Abortion) 








A New and Successful Vaccine 


Purpose—To Immunize Against 
Contagious Abortion: 


Modern Veterinary Science has 
found that vaccination is the most 
satisfactory treatment of this condi- 


» tion. 


When the "ey a appears in a 
herd, each animal should receive at 
-least three injections—each as early 
as possible. 

Special Note—Tear out this page 
and paste it in the back of your 
ledger or day book. Then when 
you are badly in need of this vaccine 
you will know just where to get it. 

This product is marketed in three- 
vial packages at $9.00 per dozen 
packages. 


Write for Our Bacterin Book with Clinical Suggestions 


SWAN - MYERS COMPANY 


BIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT ~ - 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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AZOTURIN 








(The Guaranteed Treatment) 


For AZOTURIA in All Forms 





This formula was discovered 
after several years of experiment- 


ing in our efforts to procure a 
SATISFACTORY treatment for 
AZOTURIA. 


AZOTURIN IS FULLY 
GUARANTEED to effect a cure 
if properly used, and in case of 
dissatisfaction or failure, our 
agents are authorized. to refund 
the purchase money on demand. 


PRICE $3.00 NET 


THE AZOTURIN CO. 


HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 


Distributed by 
SMIDT & COHEE 
363 West 57th St., New York City 











Make Way for the Blue Cross! 





The Recognized Emblem for 
Veterinarians 


Adopted as the official emblem of the 
V. M. A. of Illinois, Dec. 2nd, 1915. 
Endorsed by L. A. Merillat, Sec’y. 

Jos. Hughes, Pres. Chicago Vet. a 

. McKinley, Sec. Illmo V. M. 

- White, Dean, Ohio State Univ. 

. Simpson, Pres. Mo. Valley Ae. = 

. Potteiger, Sec. Schuylkill V. ee 

. Steffen, Author. 

Campbell, Editor A. J. V. M. 

and gor of other leading veterinarians 
in the United States and Canada. 


NEW RADIATOR CAP : 
EMBLEM $1.75 
Popular, classy, four-arm cross in 
BLUE and GOLD enamel. Attach to 
the radiator cap of any car. 3 inches 
high, ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 

RADIATOR FRONT EMBLEMS 
ENAMELED on gilders metal. Bril- 
liant jewelers porcelain enameling. 
BLUE CROSS on white background, 
all outlined in gold-finished metal. 4% 
inches in diameter. A REAL JEWEL, 
only $2.50 

ON BRASS. Same in size and genera! 
appearance as the above with BRASS 
outlines, lacquered to stay bright. 
VERY NEAT AND CLASSY... $1.00 

BLUE CROSS LAPEL BUT- 

TONS $0.75 

An elegant piece of jewelrycraft. 

BLUE CROSS in brilliant enamel with 

GOLD outlines. One-half inch square. 

Patent safety screw. 

NOTE—You may have the lapel but- 
ton as a free premium with your order 
for the $2.50 auto emblem. 


The Efficiency Sales Co. 


1922 Foster Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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position, a kind word and a sunny smile 
for every one, and best of all a heart as 
tender as a girl’s. It was the privilege 
of the writer of this sketch to be one of 
his intimate friends, and no one feels his 
loss more keenly. 

Wuereas, It has pleased the Almighty 
in His infinite wisdom to remove from 
our midst our beloved friend and bro- 
ther, Dr. Williams F. Myers, it is fit and 
proper that this Association should re- 
cord its feeling of grief, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of our 
friend and brother, this Association 
mourns the loss of a valued member; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the fami- 
ly, our heartfelt sympathy in this, our 
common bereavement, and that a copy 
of these resolutions be spread on_ the 
records of this Association. 

A. H. STOKER, 

O. G. WHITESTINE, 

O. L. Boor, 
Committee. 


WYOMING VETERINARY STA- 
TISTICS 
Data For the Fiscal Year—November 
25, 1914, to November 25, 1915. 

During the year there have been 4,568 
horses tested for glanders ; probably two- 
thirds of these were horses that were 
shipped interstate; the remainder were 
horses that remained in the state. As a 
result of these tests seven cases of 
glanders were found. 

Approximately 15,000 horses have 
been shipped out of the State of Wyom- 
ing during the past year. The greater 
part of this number were horses for 
European war purposes. 

1,677 head of cattle have been tested 
for tuberculosis. Five cases of tuber- 
culosis were found. 

Approximately 120,000 cattle were 
shipped to market from Wyoming. 

11,211 hogs have been shipped out of 
the state. 

Cooperating with the Government we 
have tested 640 head of horses for 
dourine in the counties of Campbell, 
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My Best-Paying Prescriptions 


AND 


How I Use Them 


By MART R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C. 
Author of Special Veterinary Therapy and Cattle Therapy. 


In this new book, which has just been published (and which is probably also the 
last book we will get from the pen of Dr. Steffen, as he has lately retired from prac- 
tice), the author gives in detail every prescription which he has used with any. special 
success, and a careful direction for the indications and use of each one. IT IS A 
BOOK WELL WORTH HAVING AS IN IT ARE EMBODIED MANY SUC- 
CESS-MAKING TRADE SECRETS, as well as the best practical collection of 
formulas ever printed in one book. Considerable space is also devoted to subjects 
lacking detail in previous writings, and which have been the subject of many inquiries. 


This book is not large, but from the money-making standpoint it is, no doubt, the 


best book the author has ever written for practitioners. 


size—with pliable cover—Morocco finish. 


About 100 pages. «Pocket 


Sent prepaid for $1.00 


CHEMIC-SPECIALTY CO. 


1122 Walnut Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PEACE 


comes to the mind of the veterinarian after he has vaccinated his client's 


hogs with 


HuebenjSerum 


for he knows that it confers an immunity that will last. 


SIX YEARS of experience has proven that Hueben’s Anti-hog Cholera 


Serum is the most dependable product on the market today. 
Produced and distributed under U. S. Veterinary license number 38. 


By 


Hueben Serum Company 
F. H. HUEBEN, D. V. S., Pres. 


702 Live Stock Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Nebraska Branch: oo Rela fees 

ome Ma 
DRS. ANDERSON & McGINNIS Night—Bell West 3704 
Grand Island, Nebr. Bell Highland 237 














GUAIALYPTOL 


Once in a great while you come across a preparation that stands out most prom- 
inently on account of its particular qualifications to accomplish certain results. Such 
a preparation is GUAIALYPTOL—“The product that you have been hoping for.” Spe- 
cially indicated in Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, Oedema Glottidis, Influenza, 
Distemper, and catarrhal conditions of the Respiratory and Intestinal tracts. <A 
money-maker for dispensing for Coughs. Composed of Guaiacol, Eucalyptus Oil, Cam- 
phor Oil, Cresol or Cresylic Acid, and Saponaceous Oils perfectly combined. 


Discard “equine cough syrups,” “fever mixtures,” and similar relics of the dark 
ages. Get results! Get your money’s worth! Get busy! Get GUAIALYPTOL. Price: 
Pint, $1.25; 5-Pts., $4.50; Gallon, $6.00. 


EUCAMPHINE 


This well known preparation solves entirely the Antiseptic question. Don’t let 
anybody talk you into buying something else because the “something else” costs less 
for the same quantity. It isn’t cheapness, but economy and satisfaction that you want, 
and that is just what you get with EUCAMPHINE. Same prices as before the war: 

5-Pts., $2.00; 1-Gal., $3.00; 2-Gal., $5.50; 5-gal., $12.50. Antiseptic; Antiferment; Anti- 
spasmodic; Antiperiodic. “Every veterinarian likes EUCAMPHINE—that GOOD 
preparation.” The same as you have been getting for nearly 6 years. 


The Eucamphine Company, 180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Distributors on the Pacific Coast: Richardson & Erlin Co., 580 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sheridan, and Johnson. Of this number, 
nineteen reactors have been found. Dis- 
eased horses are appraised and de- 
stroyed—the state paying 50% and the 
Government 50%—the Government’s 
share not to exceed $100.00 for any one 
horse. 

Four outbreaks of hog cholera have 
been investigated since the first of the 
year, and all hogs were vaccinated under 
state supervision. Our loss from this 
disease is not great, as we have no thick- 
ly settled farming communities. 

Our autumn dipping of cattle affected 
with or exposed to scabies is now about 
finished. The total number of cattle 
dipped last spring and this fall is 91,- 
194. The total number inspected is 
227,115. A. W. FRENCH, 

State Veterinarian. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





INDIANA VETERINARY MEDI- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 
Association, December 8th, is said to 


have been the largest of any meeting 
that has been held. Twenty-seven new 
members were added and several good 
papers were discussed. The 9th of De- 


cember was devoted to clinics. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Dr. C. E. Call, Roachdale; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Roy B. Whitesell, Lafayette; 
secretary, Dr. A. F. Nelson, Indianap- 
olis; treasurer, Dr. J. W. Klotz, Nobles- 
ville. No action was taken as to the date 
of the next meeting, which will be de- 
cided by the Executive Committee, on 
which the following members were ap- 
pointed: Dr. O. L. Boor, Muncie; Dr. 
Chas. Morris, Rushville; Dr. Chas. S. 
Mummert, Young America; Dr. T. M. 
Hall, Thorntown; Dr. H. A. Sailors, 
Wabash. 





JANUARY AND EARLY FEB- 
RUARY VETERINARY 
MEETINGS 


Kansas Registered Veterinary Associa- 


tion (non-graduates), Herington, Kan., 
Jan. 4th and 5th. 















DR. C. J. SIHLER, Pres. 
Night Phone: Res. Home, West 143 


DAY PHONES, Bell, Main 3422 


F. G. MACDONALD, Treas. 
Night Phone: Res. Bell, South 2464-M 
Home, Main 9524 


The Sihler Hog Cholera Serum Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-POTENT, THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Our plant is conveniently located to the second largest stockyards in the 
world, where opportunity for securing material is unequaled. Our facilities 
for producing a serum of the highest quality is unequaled. 


Our product is scientific and up to date. This serum is of known high 


potency and is thoroughly tested on our own herds before being shipped. 


Full directions for use with all shipments. 






Information upon request. 


“NOTE: We supply pure-bred immune boars and brood sows. 


THE SIHLER HOG CHOLERA SERUM CO. 


1602 West 16th Street 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Central Illinois Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Bloomington, IIl., Jan. 5th. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 5th and 6th. 

Southern Illinois Veterinary Medical 
and Surgical Association, Centralia, IIl., 
Jan. 5th and 6th. 

Mississippi State Veterinary Medical 
Association, Columbus, Miss., Jan. 10th 
and 11th. 

Alumni Association, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O., Jan. 12th. 

Maine Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Biddeford, Me., Jan. 12th. 

Minnesota Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 12th, 13th 
and 14th. 

Veterinary Medical Association of 

. New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., Jan. 13th. 

Virginia State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va., Jan. 13th. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, O., Jan. 13th and 14th. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, 








Wm. H. Armstrong Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
34 West Ohio Street 


VETERINARY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Serum, Virus, 
H ypodermic 


AND 


Dose Syringes 
MADE IN INDIANAPOLIS 








Scalpels, Bistouries, Tenatomes, 


etc., are the best 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
































> PUT THE DOLLAR SICN 
ON YOUR HOCS 


By Vaccinating With 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


that is 
Pure and Potent---Hence Preventive 





Fowler Serum Company 


Kansas City — - - - Kansas 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 103 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The information given below is up-to-date ons has been furnished by the seeretaries of the various sugsietiers listed. 
are requested to supply us d their associations after = Boo Rg yt ie association will neces- ¢ 


Secretaries jata 
sarily be dropped from the list. We ~ guoretarios to kindly co-operate with us the members of their associations 
the date and place of the next meeting 



































































Name of Association Date of Meeting Secretary 
Alabama Vet. Med. ft? ecabebdScewecrants b. Cc. A. Cary, ~ w ¥ Ala. 
Alumni Assn., ot Vet. Med., O. 8. ¥- age Ag 6. spe Re -++|W. R. Hobbs. 9. U., * Columbus, 0. 
Alumni Assn., x State Vet. College.. -|P. K. Nichols, Bort Richmond, N. Y. 
Alumni Assn., v 8S. Col. Vet. Surg...... “_ - a, 1344 Newton St., 
ni . . A 
frbantes Ve Vet. Med. Wy gra gis abou oy Rs B+ Os. rn So. re 
et. Assn. ee eres a ee, c/o B. . 
California State Vet. Med. Assn.......... be Cc. ouse, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley 
Central Canada Vet. Assn...............08 -|H. D. Sparks, 448 Wellington St., wa 
Central N. Y. Vet. Med. Assn............ -|W. , Oswego, N. 
et. Society........... - -|Glenn Brown, 3806 Lowell Ave., Chicago: 
Colorado Vet. Med. Assn lL *% Newsom, Ft. Collins, 
Connecticut Vet. Mi A. Gilyard, Waterbury, Conn. 
Genesee Valley Vet. = Assn -/0. B. Webber, Andrews, Rochester. 
Georgia State Vet. Assn........... .|Peter Bahnsen, Capitol Bldg., Atlanta. 
Hudson Co. Vet. Practitioness? Clu . = 2 Blair, 782 Montgomery St., Jersey 
ity, N. 
daho Assn. of _— Practitioners........ Februa: J. R. Fuller, Weiser, Idaho. 
Med. Assn od lL, A. Merillat, 1827 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
-|L. BR. McKinley, Freeburg, 
. cone . 8, 9, 1915 oe lis, d lA. F. 1 net Indianapolis, Ind. 
ote cheuseeen Jan, 17, 18 and 19, 1916..|Ames and Des Moines.../H. B. Trem Rockwell City, Ia. 
OE; BEER. o'20ccccccscceccen Jam. B-@, 1916....00:.. Kansas City, Kan...... J. H. Burt, “Manhattan, Kan. 
Kentucky Vet. Med. Assn.............-.. December .........-..-- 3 péeseasben Robt. Graham, Lexington, Ky. 
Keystone Vet. Med. Assn 2nd Tuesday of an « _|Philadelphia ........... L. B. Davis, 857 B. Girard, or. 
rd Wed. of month...... *|Los ~ ae évoeee a I = — yn Pacific, Los Angel: 
+++/October 18, 1915........|/Biddeford, Me.......... . E. 
*|Not di er it, 1818.. chesdad Winnipeg, Man.........|W. Hiltons 216 James St., Winnipeg. 
4th Wed. each month....|Worcester in Sept.; Bos- 
ton rest of year....... E. A. Cahill, Boston, Mass. 
Ist Tues. & Wed. after|s onsi ‘ 
ing, Mich W. Austin Ewalt, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Fe a ae as Pa eles | G. Ed, Leech, creel Minn. 
‘ . Norton, Green Mt, 
2nd Tues. & W. Lester Hollister Tl. 
.|R. F. Bourne, 1336 2 isth, Kansas City. 
Cc. D. Folse, 1336 E. 15th St., Kansas City ¥ 
A. D. Knowles, 302 9. 4th St., West, Fl 
Miscoule: ‘ont. 
Nat’l Assn. B. A. I. Employees.......... 2nd Mon. in Aug., 1916.|New York City...... ccoef® J. | Walkiey, 185 N. W. Ave., Milwaukee. 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn..............++. Dec. 7, 8, 1915......000. Lincoln, Neb.......+ «+-./S. W. Alford, Lincoln, Neb. 
New York State Vet. Med. Society........ Not decided............. Ithaca, N. Y......00. oe lC, P witch, I » N.Y. 
<n cones 
. . . 
No lodism No Gastric Disturbance 


Iodinol 


(Intensified Iodine) 


Iodine in organic combination. One teaspoonful esti- 
mated to be equal to ten to fifteen grains of Potass. Iodide, 
in therapeutic action. Contains no Alkali, and no free 
Iodine. Produces the maximum effect with minimum 
amount of drug. 


Made by 


The Toledo Pharmacal Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sample on Request 
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GUARANTEED TO GIVE 


Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed 





SATISFACTION 


\N 






Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 



























WE TAKE THE RISK as 

Single Bottle .........5... $ 2.00 

If ‘‘M-A-C” Fails | 34 doz. and one free ..... 5.00 

Sweets: 
ses We e- ase as 

place Your Loss. 2 eight “ ..... 25.00 








Mey CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., "4DS°": 


“VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS” 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 



























Rey atto ne 
ape 


Trade Mark 
on every bottle. 


Axtell Serum Company 


Bell Phone, South 623 


Quality First—Service Next 





Let neither the peculiar quality of anything 
nor its value escape thee. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


Our Laboratories are situated on a 
high hill, with perfect drainage in ev- 
ery direction. Four miles in the coun- 
try. Away from the contamination 
of the city or the stock yards. 


Under U. S. Veterinary License 
No. 82 


Nebraska License No. 1 


Gilmore Station, South Omaha, Nebr. 
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Name of Association Date of Meeting Place of Meeting Secretar 
North Gatien Vet. Med. Assn............ Wrightsville Beach, N. C.|J. P. Spoon, Burlington, N. 
Is 0. ons ponte eens ex Ww. J. M , Havana, N. D. 
lathuamen't Ohio Vet. Med. Assn...... Paul E. Wood, Ottawa, 
State Vet. Med. Assn............... -.|F. A. Lambert, care O. S. U., Columbus, 
| eammege Bg et. ON gg > — ee eee ‘ -) Gillier, Norman, 

—™ 4 State Vet. Med. Assn........ “Ir —— i. el 

——s ne, Fes Pry AGM. oss con Hy w bio aN. 18. B — 

Southern AUS. Cal, Btate Vet ied: ‘Assn’. “lf 2 Dell, 16th & Pe Angeles 

M Assn -|J. H. McMahon, Columbia, Tenn. 

Texas M Assn Allen A. Foster, Marshall, 

Twin City Vet Med. Soci POM. 6 cnc ccccgecce Cc. C. Palmer, St. Paul, Minn 

= 2 Fong aa: WCAZO «os. es eeeeeenes J. J. Ferguson, U. 8. Yards, Chicag 

Vet. Med. Assn of N.Y. Chy Trenton, N, J..........++ E. L. Loblein, New Brunswick, N 

New York City.......... Mack: 
Vet. Med. Assn. of Geo. Washington Univ.. Washington, D. C....... . * —— mY - N. oe ; 
D. C. 
veente State Vet. Med. Assn............ Richmond, Va.......... wre Chrisman, Blacksburg, Va. 
Was 67 Vet. Med. Assn.............. Seattle, Wash........... Cant, Cozier, Bellingham, Wash. 
Y. Vet. Med. Assn.......... 2 “s week. Dec., 1915....|Buffalo, N. Y..........- F. er, 36 Prospect Ave., Buffalo. 
Wisconsin ‘Vet. Med. Assn..............0- January 18, 19, 20, 1916.'|Madison, Wis........... w. X Wol Madison, Wis. 

York Co. Vet. Med. Society............++. Ist Tues. afte after Ist. Mon. /York, Pa.......++++0004 E. 8. 8 Bausticker. 325 Newberry, York, Pa. 
Ames and Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 17th, gical Association (non-graduates), Deca- 
18th and 19th. tur, Ill., Jan. 27th and 28th. 

z r " 4 . ; " 
‘ cen \ reg gore Associa- Montana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
10n enver . 3 . 
’ , Colo., Jan. 18th. tion, Bozeman, Mont., Jan. 28th and 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D., Jan. 18th —_ ; : ; 
and 19th. Connecticut Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Associ- iation, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 1st. 


ation, Madison, Jan. 18th, 19th and 20th. _ Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- 
Genesee Valley Veterinary Medical tion, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1st, 2nd and 
Association, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 27th. 3rd. 


Illinois Veterinary Medical and Sur- (Continued on page 96) 








Fort Dodge Serum Company 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Formerly 


Ames Vaccine Company 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum produced in a serum plant 
located outside of any stock yard center, which lessens 
the danger of contamination. Plant contains forty acres 


of pens, lots and buildings. Established in 1908. Located 


in the center of the hog growing district. 


Dr. D. E. Baughman, Pres. Dr. E. E. Sayers,. Vice-Pres. 
Dr. Francis Ludgate, Secy. Dr. R. P. Gingerich, Asst. Mgr. 
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THE TREATMENT PAR-EXCELLENCE! 


SCIENTIFIC—RATIONAL—SAFE—RAPID 





| EQUINE—BOVINE—CANINE—FELINE 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ADJUVANT 


An extract of leucocytes obtained from normal blood of healthy animals 
Increases number of leucocytes—Stimulates phagocytosis 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


TO 


Standard Biologic Supply Co. 





The literature we 
send cites authen- 
tic cases and gives 
a description of its 
uses and actions. 
SEND FOR 


LITERATURE 


Fresno, Calif. 


Selling Agent for 





The Western Laboratories 








20 c. c. 
animals s 
(10 to 20 doses) 


LEUCOCYTIC EX- 
TRACT (Archibald) 


s 
. ++ $2.50 


ee 
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Money! Money! Money! 


JUST WATCH IT COME ROLLING IN 
WHEN YOU USE 


Veterinarians Special 


Collection Stickers 
500 REMINDERS FOR $1.00 


Begin the new year right by collecting your 
accounts. 

Entirely .new and different. Especially 
adapted to the needs of veterinarians. 
Courteous, forceful, tactful, good-will re- 
taining and result-getting. 

No Bother. No Letters to Write 


Just stick them onto your monthly state- 
ments and clean up those old accounts. 





1. ACCOUNTS ARE DUE on re- 
ceipt of statement for services ren- 
dered. Prompt payment is desired on 
business principles. 

HOW THE TIME DOES FLY! 

2. I know just how these little over- 
sights occur. Don’t bother to explain. 
Simply send payment by return mail. 
I shall appreciate this greatly. 


PAST DUE! 

3. I expected a prompt reply to my 
last statement. Please don’t disap- 
point me this time as I am counting 
on your payment by the ................ 


LET’S GET TOGETHER! 

4. Just what IS the trouble? This 
is my fourth statement. Surely I de- 
serve the courtesy of an immediate 
reply. 

5. 1 appreciate your patronage and 
am glad to serve you. In return I ex- 
pect prompt payment of my charges. 
Please save us the mutual annoyance 
of spore action by immediate settle- 
ment. 











GUARANTEE: If these stickers do not 
collect 25 times their cost we will refund 
your money without question. 

EXTRA STICKERS IF NEEDED—5 
for 1 cent. 


aweuneeeUSE THIS COUPONewununune 


The Efficiency Sales Co., 1922 Foster Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


I enclose $............. Send me ............ books 
of 500 each, Veterinarian’s Special Collec- 
tion Stickers under your money-back guar- 
antee, .as advertised. 

















FEBRUARY MEETINGS—Cont’d. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical 
Association, Lansing, Mich., Feb. 8th and 
9th. 

Ohio Valley Veterinary Association, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 8th and 9th. 

RAISING GUINEA-PIGS FOR 

PROFIT* 

Large numbers of guinea-pigs are used 
for scientific purposes, chiefly in the test- 
ing of medicinal products. This insures 
a constantly increasing demand for gui- 
nea-pigs of certain sizes at profitable 
prices. They multiply rapidly, are easy 
to raise, and eat almost any kind of vege- 
tables and grain. They are relatively 
free from disease and thrive well in small 
pens without special attention. 

Selection of Stock—The ordinary 
smooth-haired guinea-pig is the best type 
to raise for laboratory use. There is no 
special preference in regard to color, al- 
though guinea-pig raisers generally be- 
lieve that those of mixed color are more 
hardy than those of pure colors. The 
breeding of pure whites, or albinos, 
should be avoided. It is necessary to 
secure animals for stock that have not 
been used for the testing of any drug 
or for any scientific purposes, for the 
reason that susceptibility to some sub- 
stances is transmitted to the offspring 
and renders them undesirable for labora- 
tory use. 

A full grown guinea-pig will some- 
times weigh nearly two pounds, and this 
weight will be attained within about 
eighteen months. Animals so heavy as 
this are not usually desired in labora- 
tories, and are kept by guinea-pig raisers 
as breeders. Guinea-pigs will frequently 
have their first litter of young at the age 
of four months, and will average twelve 
young a year. The young guinea-pigs 
are salable at the age of about six weeks, 


‘when they weigh seven to nine ounces; 


there is always a demand for guinea-pigs 
somewhat heavier than this, or between 
ten and fourteen ounces. 

Guinea-pigs should be kept warm and 
should never be subjected to drafts, as 


*Reprinted from Mulford’s Veterinary Bulletin. 
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TIMMER’S STERILIZERS 


Electric, Hot Air and Steam 


Our Sterilizers are the result of years of experimenting. They 
are simple in construction, efficient and economical. 


We show here a cut of our No. 171 Steam Sterilizer. Its cylin- 
drical shape makes possible a construction so strong that it is 
practically proof against explosion from too high pressure. One 
end of the cylinder is a door which carries a locking device so 
simple in operation that the door can be fastened steam-tight 
and yet be as easily opened as a house door. Body is made of 
heavy boiler plate, the ends are semi-steel. Locking fingers on 
door are cold rolled steel. Every sterilizer is fitted with our 
combination steam, vacuum and thermometer gauge, safety 
blow-off valve, supply valve and stand. 


This Sterilizer conforms to the government regulations and is 
approved and indorsed by government inspectors. 





Write Us for Quotations and Complete Catalogue of Serum Laboratory Equipment 


Joe Timmer Hardware Company 
Kansas City, Kansas 




















Eagle Serum Co. 


308 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


“Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum”’ 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice 
immune hogs for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. 


Veterinary License No. 2. 


We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will 


be appreciated. 


Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 


Veterinarian in Charge. 


John G. Eagle, D.V. S. 


Laboratory Supervisor. 
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Blackleg Vaccine 


Single Treatment: 
Per dozen tubes of 12 gran- 





ules, each $7.50 
In less than half-dozen quan- 
tities, per tube............:.... 75 


Double Treatment: 


First and Second 


Per dozen tubes of 12 gran- 


we HORI Secale ee a $12.50 
In less than half-dozen quan- 
tities, per tube...................... 1.25 





Strepto-Bacterins 


Protect your clients’ horses by 
immunizing them against stran- 
gles, influenza and shipping fever. 
Three doses of Strepto-Bacterins, 
Abbott, is sufficient. 


Prices: 


Per dozen boxes of six am- 


NE csi tintnentienienil $15.00 
In less than half-dozen quan- 
tities, per box.................. 1.50 


Send for free booklet “Bacterins 
and Their Indications.” 


The Abbott Laboratories 


(The Abbott Alkaloidal Co.) 


Ravenswood, Chicago 


Seattle Toronto 
Los Angeles New York Bombay 


San Francisco 








they readily take cold and frequently die 
in large numbers from this cause. A 
temperature of about 65° is ideal. They 
are therefore usually kept in pens which, 
in cold weather, can be artificially heat- 
ed. Separate enclosures are made for 
the housing of six female guinea-pigs 
and one male guinea-pig. There are two 
methods of constructing these separate 
enclosures: (1) to build them as hutch- 
es; (2) to construct them in the form 
of open courts. 

Hutches—tThe hutch is merely a box 
with a wire netting door in front and a 
wire-netting window in the rear, for 
proper ventilation. In the back portion 
of this box is a shelf six inches from the 
floor, on which the seven animals can 
sleep. A space under this shelf forms a 
convenient retreat for the females with 
young. These hutches or boxes should 
be about 20 inches in width, about 334 
feet in depth, and about 18: inches in 
height. It is advisable to have the boxes 
of one size so that they can be stacked 
up in tiers, to save space. In stacking 
them the back portion should, of course, 
not be put against the wall, as this will 
obstruct the rear windows and interfere 
with ventilation. The guinea-pigs can 
be kept in these hutches all the time, as 
it is not necessary to allow them a larger 
enclosure for exercise. The young ones 
are removed at the age of about four to 
five weeks, and put in separate hutches, 
each sex by itself. It is sometimes con- 
venient to have several larger hutches to 
accommodate the young ones. The pens 
should be cleaned at least once a week. 

Courts.—Courts are simply flat boxes 
open at the top and arranged in rows 
and tiers. The courts may be 3 to 4 feet 
square and about 1 foot deep, and pro- 
vided with wire netting which can be 
placed over them at night. 

Food.—A constant supply of dry grain, 
such as wheat, oats, bran, etc., should be 
kept in the pens, together with a small 
piece of rock-salt and a pan of water. 
Some raisers do not give the pigs water 
at all, but in that case they should have 
plenty of fresh vegetables. There should 
always be a supply of hay, which the ani- 








| | 
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G. R. TINKHAM, 
Manager 





J. H. COPENHAVER, D. V. M. 


Director Laboratories 


The Corn States Serum Co. 








Producers of 
Highly Potent 
Anti-Hog-Cholera 
Serum. 





U. S. Veterinary 
License 
No. 99 








South Omaha, 


- Nebraska 














ANIMAL CASTRATION 


; By 
GEORGE R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. S., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Just from the press. 


This book is written by an American au- 
thor and is on American methods. It 
should be invaluable to every practitioner 
and student of veterinary science. It not 
only describes but illustrates each step of 
the operation of castrating and spaying, in- 
cluding their complications and sequelae as 
applied to the stallion, colt, mule, bull, boar, 
ram, dog, cat, fowl, mare, cow, sow, ewe and 
bitch. The chapters on Cryptorchid and 
Monorchid castration alone are well worth 
the price of the book. 260 pages with 209 il- 
lustrations mostly from original photographs. 


RESTRAINT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
By the same author. 


Over 300 pages, with 332 illustrations, made 
from drawings by one of the best pen artists 
in the United States. It illustrates and fully 
describes every known means of restraint of 
the horse, ox, dog and hog. This is by far 
the best illustrated book ever written in 
America on any branch of veterinary science. 

These books are published by the author. 
For sale by all veterinary book sellers. Sent 
post or express prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of price. 


Price: Animal Castration, $4.00; Restraint 
of Domestic Animals, $3.76. 




















Buy Direct ana Save Money \ 


\ DOUBLE SERVICE 
| AUTO TIRES 


Guaranteed 7000 Miles Service 
, Proof Against Puncture 
Double the thickness of the best 
standard makes of tires; average 
10 or 12 layers of strong fabric, 
plus nearly one inch of tough 
tread rubber. 100% greater 
wearing depth and double the 
mileage, besides being practically puncture-proof. 
Unequalled for severe service on rough and 
rugged roads, hard pavements and other places 
where tire troubles cannot be tolerated. Ride as 
easy as an ordinary pneumatic—air space and 
pressure being the same. 


Used in U.S. Government and European War 
Service. Our output is limited, but we make the 
following low special Introductory Prices: 

Tubes 


Tires Tubes , Sires 
30x3 in. $ 8.60 $2.30 6x4 in. $17.45 18 
75 
20 





30x334 in. 10.85 3.10 35x4%4in. 21.20 5. 
32x34 in. 12.75 3.20 36x4%4in. 22.50 5. 
33x4 in. 15.75 4.20 87x44in. 23.60 6. 


$4x4 in. 16.70 4.85 37x5 in. 26.30 6.60 
2 oF — 10% Gecomnt—metehids fog. Loa 
tion: sizes— any type. Remi 
money order or cortified | personal check, 





Descriptive folder and complete 
price list mailed on request. 
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mals eat in large quantities, and they 
should be given daily some kind of green 
food, such as carrots, beets, cabbage, 
celery tops, lettuce, fresh-cut clover of 
alfalfa, spinach, etc. A good winter food 
is cabbage, which may be stored in a pit 
and taken out as wanted. As much care 
should be taken not to overfeed guinea- 
pigs as to give them sufficient for their 
needs. 

Guinea-pigs are not susceptible to many 
diseases. Improper or irregular and in- 
sufficient feeding causes inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels, which may be- 
come serious. Sudden changes of tem- 
perature, particularly cold and improper 
ventilation, are common causes of pneu- 
monia, which is very fatal among guinea- 
pigs. The guinea-pigs should not be al- 
lowed to become wet, and the pen should 
be carefully protected from dampness 
and drafts. Rats will kill the young 
guinea-pigs and frequently attack the 
full-grown ones, and the pens in which 
guinea-pigs are kept should be protected 
by strong wire netting or other means. 

The raising of guinea-pigs requires 
very little outlay to start ; not much room 
is required for their accommodation, and 
they are hardy and easily managed. With 
ordinary care they should be a profitable 
animal to raise. 





VETERINARY MENTION FROM THE 
GENERAL PRESS 
Drs. Donald D. Dickover of Chicago and 
W. H. Wetsell of Cleveland reported to the 
Indianapolis office of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry on December 6th, where 
they were assigned to duty. 


Dr. W. R. Sanderson of Hillsboro, Texas, 
reported to the Chicago office of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry on December 
13th and commenced his work as veterinary 
inspector at the Union Stock Yards. 


The Department of Agriculture issued an 
order effective December 11th, raising or 
modifying the foot-and-mouth quarantine 
in Bureau, Cook, DuPage, LaSalle, Living- 
ston and Mclonough Counties, in Illinois. 
This left the closed area in the state, from 
which no live stock can be shipped, con- 
fined to specified portions of Fulton, Mar- 
shall, McDonough, Stark and Warren 
Counties. 


The ten-year-old son of a farmer near 
Jerseyville, Illinois, was attacked by an 
eagle while playing in the barnyard on De- 
cember 6th. A neighbor chased the bird 
away with a fence rail, but it returned and 
carried away a fifty-pound pig. There is 
said to be a large colony of eagles near 
Brighton, Illinois, but no one dares to 
touch them on account of the game laws, 
which forbid the shooting of eagles. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


—_ or Horse hide. 
any kind of skin Nee ey or A on. 
We tan and finish them it; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
rapes. .. Fame or gloves when ordered. 
ur goods will — -! — than 
tot vey — and be Our 
Ulustrated, catalog gives a lot Wee in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never a out this 
ble bouk ex upon request. 
t tells how to e off and care for 
hides how and when we the 
both s about our cafe ave eing 
to the KL ‘specially, on horse 
e mer, 
hides and = about. the fur 
ok, ond om e trophies we sell, Ls 
ju want a send us 
your AF hy al 
The C Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
















st JOSEPH Veterinarians who realize and appreciate the value of the individual attention earnest stu- 


tages offered at 


recognised and accredited 





dents can or in smaller schools will advise inquiring students to investigate the advan- 


THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and A. V. M. A. Nine of 
our 29 freshmen are married men and know the value of every dollar and every hour and 
exert their influence upon the others. Probationary demonstration of an ability to grasp 
required iin addition to the regular entrance requirements. 

Dr. Burton R. Rogers, Dean, 733 Sylwanie St., St. Joseph, Mo. 











THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "UND? 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science.” Catalogue on request. 
8085 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 











Recognized by the U. S. Civil Service C fission as an dited Vi College. A school offering ~ _most practieal com sas in 
Clinicaland Lab Educati Organized, equipped and conducted to Salad of the V. Over $00 Clinical 
Cases at College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 








THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY -COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and and full information address 


- DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Ma. 








McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


‘hicago—Chartered 1 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
Fully accredited and recognized by the Government and professional associations. New college 
building containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws re- 
quire large and increasing number of Veterinary inspectors. 
ka Write for Catalog and other information. 


GEORGE 8B. McKILLIP, Sec.. Dept. E. Wabash Ave. .- - - - - - Chicago 














THERAPOGEN 


combines all the properties which contribute to the making of an ideal preparation. Non-toxic, non- 
irritating, non-caustic, it is the best and most efficient Antiseptic and Disinfectant, as well as a sweet 
deodorizing and healing agent, a combination of properties which make it 


The One Preparation 


which can be used with perfect confidence, wherever an antiseptic or disinfectant is indicated. 


During the past several years Veterinarians, here and abroad, have used Therapogen with far bet- 
ter results than any coal-tar or similar preparations in the treatment of the following: 


Externally, in 3 to 5% Solution 


Chronic nasal catarrh, 
Diseases of mucous and serous membranes, as Empyema, 


Open Joints, etc., 

Retention of afterbirth. 
Endometritis and Leukorrhea. 
Contagious abortions. 
Abscesses and fistulas, as suppurating abscesses and dental fistulas, etc. 
Traumatic injuries, as cuts, lacerations, nail punctures, sore shoulders. 
Skin abrasions and eruptions, as Eczema and Mange. 
Disinfecting site of en hands, instruments and operative wounds, especially valuable 
in castration-wounds and the lik 

9. Eye lotion and wounds about the eye; it does not irritate. 


aad 


Internally, in 1 to 3% Solutions 


1. Dysentery of calves and foals. 
2. Flatulence, as ‘colic in horses and bloat in cattle. 
. As a steaming agent in combination with oif of eucalyptus in the treatmnet of Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia and particularly in Influenza and Distemper. 
Therapogen has no competitor. It is in a class by itself and is the most valuable preparation for 
every Veterinarian’s Medicine Case. Numerous laudatory reports from prominent practitioners prove its 
sterling worth in medicine. Obtainable from your jobber or druggist or direct from 


THEODORE MEYER, &entcunn 
924 Locust Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PASTEUR’S 


Original and Only Genuine 


ANTHRAX 
VACCINE 


Single and Double Treatment 


is without comparison as a reliable pre- 
ventive of Anthrax (Charbon). 


The DOUBLE vaccine, introduced by © 


us into America in 1895 and successfully 
used by veterinarians on over 75,000,000 
animals, is still used wherever possible as 
the best known preventive of this dis- 
ease. 

The SINGLE vaccine is rapidly win- 
ning in popularity with those having 
large herds and where double vaccina- 
tion is a burden. The single Anthrax 
Vaccine has been used in all parts of the 
world on over 25,000,000 head, with the 
best of satisfaction. 


Anti-Anthrax Serum 


(Institut Pasteur, Paris) 


makes it possible to immediately im- 
munize animals preparatory to using the 
vaccine, thus saving a large number of 
animals that would otherwise die before 
the vaccine alone could take effect. 
Further particulars on request. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 


New York Chicago 
366-368 W. 11th St. 17 N. La Salle St. 


Sole Concessionaires of the 
Original and Only Genuine Pasteur’s An- 
thrax Vaccine, discovered by Profs. Pasteur, 
Chamberland and Roux. 











Trade Mark 


Disinfectant and Antiseptic for In- 
ternal and External Use 

The veterinarians’ reliable standby. 

Frequently honored with imitations. 

Never equalled in quality and reliability. 

Insist on the original. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 


New York Chicago 
17 N. La Salle St. 


366-368 W. 11th St. 











Dr. Charles Gruber of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been named to succeed the late Dr. W. 
F, Myers as a member of the Indiana board 
of veterinary examination and regulation. 
Dr. Gruber is inspector of Indiana for all 
interstate shipments of cattle and horses 
purchased there for government purposes. 
He will fill out the unexpired term of Dr. 
Myers, dating from Dec. 3, 1915, to April 
19, 1917. 


Dr. H. M. Snyder and Miss Alpha Lloyd 
of Farmersville, Ill, were married at the 
home of the bride’s aunt in Taylorville, De- 
cember 8th. Dr. Snyder is a graduate of the 
Indiana Veterinary College and located in 
Farmersville a little over a year and a half 
ago. He has a good practice there and has 
made many friends. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Carver, of Higgins- 
ville, Mo., announced the arrival of Hubert, 
Jr., on November 23, 1915. 


Dr. J. Warninger and Dr. C. Hoey of 
Bemidji, Minn., have combined their offices, 
and the partnership will be known as Drs. 
Warninger & Hoey. 


D. A. Taylor, a farmer of Allen, Mich., 
lost several hogs from a mysterious malady 
during the early part of December. _An 
expert from Lansing was called and it was 
his opinion that the hogs had died from 
poisoning caused by table salt, which it 
had been the custom of the farmer to place 
in swill barrels. 


Dr. D. F. Luckey, Missouri State Veteri- 
narian, has reported that during November 
there was only a fourth as much hog chol- 
era in Pettis County as during the same 
month last year. Pettis County is said to 


_be the first county in the United States to 


take up the work of hog cholera control. 
When the experimental work was begun, 
July 1, 1913, conditions were unfavorable. 
Various methods were tried, according to 
Dr. Luckey, but the results were unsatis- 
factory up to July, 1915. The methods 
then put into effect are proving successful. 


The government appropriation asked for 
the next fiscal year, beginning July ist, for 
the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 
is $2,500,000. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is given authority to pay one-half of the 
expenses incurred to owners of the herd of 
show cattle in quarantine at Hawthorne 
Park, Chicago. 


Dr. John R. Dawson of Monroe City, Mo., 
died on November 30th as the result of tak- 
ing an overdase of headache tablets. The 
tablets were said to contain hyocin, mor- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


After extended experiments in 
Europe, Prof. LeClainche, chief of 
the Sanitary Bureau of the French 
Department of Agriculture, and 
Prof. Vallee, Director of the Veter- 
inary School at Alfort, France, have 
perfected the first improvement 
made in more than a decade in the 
prevention of blackleg. 


These recognized veterinary au- 
thorities have devised an absolutely 
reliable and positively attenuated 


Liquid Blackleg 


Vaccine 


that is ready to inject as sent out by 
us. This will revolutionize blackleg 
vaccination, and places it on an 
ethical basis that should appeal to 
the veterinary profession. In their 
experiments, Profs. LeClainche and 
Vallee have vaccinated 3,500,000 cat- 
tle with complete success. 


By means of PROFS. LECLAINCHE 
& VALLEE’S Blackleg Serum 


which we also have the pleasure of 
supplying, all outbreaks of Blackleg 
may be controlled immediately and 
many animals saved. 


Write for complete literature. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 


OF AMERICA 


New York—366-368 West 11th Street 
Chicago—443 South Dearborn Street 


-Wichita, 











DOCTOR 


Write us regarding 


Anti-Hog-Cholera 
SERUM and VIRUS 


Highest Potency 
Obtainable 


PRICES RIGHT 
Wholesale and Retail 





U. S. Veterinary License No. 10 


ALL SERUM IN OUR COOL- 
ERS TESTED SINCE 
SEPT. 1, 1915 


Wichita & Oklahoma 
Serum Company 


Kansas 


Branch Office: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Associated: 
Peoria Serum Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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phin and cocain. Dr. Dawson was 33 years 
old and had been practicing at Monroe 
City for twelve years. 


A. J. Glover, associate editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. in a paper 
read before the conference of state and 
federal authorities at Chicago, Nov. 29th, 
stated that the foot-and-mouth disease in 
the United States caused a direct loss of 
$5,000,000 prior to July 1st. He valued the 
animals slaughtered at over $4,000,000, the 
cost of burial $150,000, and property de- 
stroyed in disinfecting $220,000. 


A man said to be suffering from rabies, 
but more likely insane, escaped from a 
Pittsburgh hospital and bit six policemen 
and three hospital attendants, November 
25th. He was finally quieted and died in 
a few hours. He had been bitten by a 
dog about two months before. 


Dr. A. A. Carlson, recently of Jordan, 
transferred his office to Milan, Minn., No- 
vember 29th. He is a graduate of. the 
Kansas City Veterinary College, class of 
1915. 


Alfred Jennings, a cattleman near Ells- 
worth, Kansas, is said to be suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease. He is supposed 


to have contracted it from a Chicago or 
an eastern stockyards. Dr. Rupert Blue, 
surgeon general of the United States pub- 
lice health service, was notified and a quar- 
antine established. 


Dr. A. M. Henderson of Aurora, III, 
has brought suit for $25,000 damages 
against Dr. O. E. Dyson, State Veterinar- 
ian, Dr. S. E. Bennett, government inspec- 
tor, Drs. F. L. Brown and B. J. Shanley, 
live stock commissioners. It is charged 
by Dr. Henderson that Dr. Dyson and the 
other defendants conspired to ruin his pri- 
vate practice and prevent him from get- 
ting the business of stockmen in Kane and 
DeKalb counties after he gave a clean bill 
of health to a herd of cattle at the Geneva 
State Home for Girls. 


Dr. J. H. Ressiner of Fostoria, Ohio, 
has a broken thumb after being kicked by 
a sick hog. 


The first horse cemetery in Illinois has 
been opened near Frankfort by Levi Doty. 
He has dedicated a half acre of ground 
for the purpose. All persons who .do not 
wish to have their dead horses sent to the 
rendering works, will be permitted to bury 
them in the cemetery. Doty buried the 
first horse there on November 25th and a 

















DR. L. B. GRAHAM, 


President and Gen. Manager 


W. J. MENARY, 


DR. J. W. GRIFFITH, 


Treasurer Secretary 


Cedar Rapids Serum 
Company «> 


Producers of Highly Potent and Reliable 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 








For Simultaneous Treatment 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 40 


None Distributed Unless 


IL Proven of High Potency 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Our Trade Mark—Quality and Practicability Safety First!!! 
NOTE THE SAFETY 


’ 
We present Dunn s 
herewith the 
Latest W ord on 
Perfected 


Instruments 





PAT. SEPT. 287 1915 


It is anatomically correct and provided with safety locks that prevent closing accidentally under 
any circumstances. The simplicity of the device is shown in the illustration. Besides the addition of the 
safety locks it has improvements that make it the Safest, Most Practical and Durable Speculum of this 
pattern on the market. 


Erice wien Capped Plates, Onty iic.65 occ cccscccceseccecees $10.00 
KSEE DONOR, CRITE HEP GRIP 6a sie Pees aes eacineessecase 1.50 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO. 


Mfg. Dealers and Exporters of 
Veterinary Surgical Instruments, Text Books and Supplies 


708 S. Clark St. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 

















The St. Joseph Veterinary Laboratory 


Operating 
Under 


U. S. 
Government 
License 
No. 70 


and a Board 
of Directors 
of Six 
Graduate 
Veteri- 
narians 


Manufacturers Patent ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Write us for pictorial trip through our plant and other 
literature and our special price to veterinarians. A man on 
duty all night. Only six blocks from depot, express 
offices. Automobile service. Telephone, wire or write us 
your order and let us demonstrate our excellent service to 
any part of the country, and number you among our many 
satisfied customers, several of whom have volunteered the 
report that they have not yet lost any hogs with our serum. 


933 Mary Street Box 1075, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phones 2183-93 and 2178 
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suitable monument was placed over the 
grave. 


Dr. Elmer L. Grant, of Loraine, Ind., 
has a prize brood sow that recently became 
the mother of seventeen pigs, all of which 
lived and are fully developed. 


The Wisconsin State Department of Ag- 
riculture has appointed a new board of 
veterinary examiners in that state, consist- 
ing of the following members: For the 
three year term, Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake 
Geneva; for the two year term, Dr. J. A. 
Abbott, Marshfield; and Dr. V. S. Larson, 
Berlin, for the one year term. Dr. Ferguson 
is a gradute of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, class of 1896, as is also Dr. Ab- 
bott, class of 1907, and Dr. Larson is a 
graduate of the Chicago Veterinary Col- 
lege, class of 1910. 


Dr. E. H. Riley, veterinarian for the 
Montana stallion registration board, trav- 
eled 8,000 miles by automobile through 
eastern Montana last summer, inspecting 
the stallions and seeing to the enforce- 
ment of the stallion registration law. His 
tour included every town and village in 
Montana east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Dr. Riley reports that there are now close 


to 1,500 registered stallions in ‘the state 
and that the number is rapidly increasing. 


A report has céme from San Francisco 
that the Negrito tribe in the Philippine 
Islands originated the present fad in so- 
ciety of carrying dogs. Remarking on this, 
the Kansas City Post is of the opinion that 
some credence might be taken in it, were 
it not for the firm belief that all Filipino 
tribes which show any regard for dogs 
carry them in their stomachs. 


Miss Anna Jones, 2446 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, claims she invented a medicine 
for the cure of foot-and-mouth disease and 
that H. R. Beardsley, formerly a private 
detective, bought the patents and rights 
and agreed to pay $12,500 by notes. Beards- 
ley afterwards disappeared and failed to 
take up any notes. 

At a meeting of the Montana State 
Board of Veterinary Examiners at Helena, 
Nov. 15th, the license of H. R. Higgins of 
Hamilton as farrier was revoked because 
of alleged violation of the state law gov- 
erning veterinarians. It is alleged that 
Higgins advertised himself as a veterinar- 
ian. A farrier’s license is issued to those 
who are not graduates of a college for 











DR. J. HARVEY SLATER, Sec. Treas. &Gen. Mer. 


Night Phone (Res.), Bell South 1749X 


DR. E. C. YATES, Ass’t Mer. 
Night Phone (Res.), Home South 2310 


Day Phones: Plant, Home Main 1606; Uptown Office, Bell Grand 1897 
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Our Aim: 


Not How Cheap 
But How Good 





Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Made under U. S. Veterinary license No. 93. Our serum hogs are tuberculin tested. 
All serum is subjected to the rigid test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry 


on our own pigs. 


Write for literature and price. Full instructions with every shipment. 


Wire Us Your Next Order 


SLATER SERUM CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Corner Ewing St. and Meyers Ave. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
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XMAS IS OVER 


DID YOU GET ANY BOOKS FOR A PRESENT ? 








The following is a list of new publications which should be in¥your library at any rate 
for they are indispensable to the progressive snd successful veterinarian. Any of these 
books will be sent express prepaid or via Parcel Post upon receipt of price. 


BY ALEXANDER EGER 
Veterinary Book Publisher, CHICAGO 





Anaesthesia and Narcosis of Animals and Birds 


By FREDERICK T. G. HOBDAY, F. R. C. V. S., F. R. S. E. 


Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to His Majesty the King; Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Medicine; Honorary Member of the American Veterinary Medical Association; 
Correspondent Etranger de la Société de Medicine Vétérinarie de Bra- 
dant; Examiner in Surgery to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons; and Formerly Professor of Therapeutics in 
the Royal Veterinary College, London. 


CONTENTS.—tThe Selection of an Anzsthetic— 
Method of Preparation and Securing of the Patient— 
General Anzsthetics; Chloroform, Ether, A.C.E, Mix- 
ture, Ethyl Chloride, Nitrous Oxide—The Horse— 
The Ox, Sheep, Goat, and Pig—The Dog—The Cat 
and Monkey—Wild and Semi-domesticated Animals— 
The Bird—Stages of Anzsthesia—Antidotal Treat- 
ment—Local Anesthetics; Schleich’s Method—Co- 
caine—Eucain — Novocain — Stovaine — Holocairi— 
Hydrochloride of Urea and Quinine—Eudrenine— 


Codrenine—Ethyl Chloride—Ether Spray—H.M.C. 
Mixture—Orthoform—Intraspinal| Anzsthesia—Nar- 
cotics—Chloral Hydrate—Morphia — Scopolamine— 
Treatment of the Patient when Recovering from the 
Effects of an Anzsthetic or Narcotic—Hints on the 
ao, of Anzsthetic for the Individual Species of 
Animal. 


Bound in fine green cloth, 86 pages, 24 illustrations 
and 4 full page plates. Price, $1.25. 





IN PREPARATION—READY VERY SHORTLY 
3rd Edition of 
A Manual of Veterinary Therapeutics 


By E. WALLIS HOARE, F. R. C. V. S. 


Late Examiner in Anatomy, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Lecturer in Veterinary 
Hygiene, University College, Cork, Editor of “A System of Veterinary Medicine,” etc., etc. 


About 800 pages, in 3 parts, and an appendix with 
over 200 Special Formule and Prescriptions. Price, 
bound in half leather, for advance orders only, $4.75. 


Part I.—Covers the Diagnosis and General Symp- 
toms of Disease. The Action and Uses of Drugs. 


Part II.—The Materia Medica. 
Part III.—Special Therapeutics. 


The whole of the book will be practically rewrit- 
ten and several new sections will be added which 
will make it a much more valuable work than it has 
been hereto. Dr. Henry Gray, M. R., C. V. S., wrote 
the ‘sections on Vaccines, Serums for Distemper, 
Anthrax, Strangles, Swine Erysipelas, Treatment of 





Canine Distemper, and Canine Typhus. Prof. Sir 
John McFadyean, Royal Veterinary College, London, 
gave permission to insert the directions for using 
Mallein, Tuberculin and Black Quarter Vaccine, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Blenkinsop, D.S.0O., A. V. D., 


, wrote section on the Treatment of Parasitic Mange 


in the Horse and Ringworm in the Horse. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the low price 
of $4.75 which this book is offered at, for advance 
orders only. Book, after ready, will sell for $6.00, 
which, considering its size, is very reasonable. The 
object of this special offer_is to make this work 
better known amongst the United States Veterina- 
rians. Anyone not satisfied after purchasing one of 
these books can return it after inspection, and monéy 
will be promptly refunded. 
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Guide for Meat Inspectors 


By DR. ROBERT OSTERTAG 
teers Translation with Numerous Additions and Alterations by EARLEY VERNON 
LCOX, A.M., Ph.D., Director Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. 


ne fon pages and 159 illustrations. 

“In translating Ostertag’s Handbuch der Fleisch- 
beschau it was felt that a great fund of information 
on the pathological conditions in meat was made 
available to the English-speaking inspector. Oster- 
tag soon realized that a condensed statement of the 
essentials was needed by the practical inspector. In 
the various editions of Leitfaden fur Fleisch- 
beschauer this idea has ripened to fruition. The de- 
scriptive matter is made graphic by the excellent 


illustrations. 

‘All material not applicable to American condi- 
tions has been omitted. About eighty pages relating 
to German laws, regulations and diseases which do 
not occur in the United States have thus been re- 
placed with American laws, regulations, educational 
requirements for inspectors, and matter relating to 
diseases not discussed by Ostertag.”—-Extract from 
Preface. 

Bound in fine cloth. Price, $2.50. 





A System of Veterinary Medicine 


By Various Writers—Complete in Two Volumes 
Edited by E. WALLIS HOARE, F. R. C. V. S. 
Late Examiner in Anatomy, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; late Examiner in Veter- 
nary Toxicology, Jurisprudence and Sanitary Law, the University of Liver- 


pool. 


Major F. S. H ptiony, 3 . eo — oS tov. G. 
D. V. H.; Hug’ h Beg: ’s., County and 
District ‘Veterinar Tnspector, Gatien. Lanark- 


shire, England; Craig, M. A., M. R. C., Vv. S., 
Professor of ERS and Medicine, Royal Veterin- 
ary College of Dublin, Ireland; H. E. Cross, M. R. 
C. V. S., D. V. H., Assistant Bacteriologist, Im 

Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, India; ; 
oy Elliott, M. R. C. V. S., Hawaii; A. Gofton, F. R. 


rial 


Professor of Medicine Royal (Dick) Vet- 
erinary College, Edinburgh; T. Chivers Graves, B. 
cC.V.S.,M.R.¢4 a . P.; Henry 
Gray, ue RC. V. S., Kensington, London. W.; R. 
inane, 4 4 Cc. V. s., Osnestry, England; H. Tudor 
wa = 5 M2 CY. &., Osnestry, cht 
William Husting x, RC Vv: S., Editor of The 
Veterinary Record; Imrie, M. R. C. V. S.; 
Ingram, M. R. Cc . S., The Brown Phe Be ng 
London; G. D. Lander, Professor of Toxicology at 
a = Royal | Vegernary, “——w- London; J. S. Lloyd, 
Chief Veterinary In- 
BES Corporation of See England; R. Eus- 
tace Montgomery, Veterinary Pathologist, British 
a African Protectorate, late Demonstrator in 
bo ag Veterinary Pathology, University of Liver- 
Professor J. J. O’Connor, M. . te 
Colonel H. T. Pease, M. CV; 8.2. © ¥. BD: 
H. Caulton Reeks, F. R. cy. s.,” See in 


oe and Bacteriology, a —" e - Pa 
u .» Gov- 


erinary rgeons; J. Spreull, F. 
ernment Veterinary Inspector, ima "Major A. G. 
Todd, A. V. C.; ee Colonel H. Watkins- 


Pitchford, F. R. C. V. E., the Laboratory, 
Pietermaritzburg; Captain E. Clive Webb, A. V. C., 
R. C. V. S.; Ainsworth Wilson, F. RCV. 
AB RS of Veterinary Surgery and Obstetrics, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh; Pro- 


Author of “Veterinary Therapeutics and Pharmacology,” 
with the following collaborators: 


fessor H. S. Woodruff, F. R. C. V. S., Se owe of The 
Veterinary News; G. H. Wooldridge, F te oe 
M.R. LA, ae essor in Char - of the Out-patients’ 
Clinique, and of H giene an Therapeutics, Royal 
Veterinary College, London; S. B. Woollatt, F. R. C. 
V. Mooi River, Natal; J. Macloughlan Young, 
R P. a the University, Aber- 


2: Cc ¥. , 
deen, etc., etc. 

This system -y Veterinary Medicine covers the en- 
tire ground and as can be seen by the list of con- 
tributors, the best known and most prominent Eng- 
lish Veterinarians are represented, which in itself 
should be an ample gm that the work is strict- 
ly scientific, up to e and practical. 

Volume 1 Microbial Diseases. Contains 1,323 
pages, and covers the infectious diseases of all do- 
mestic animals. 

Volume II.—General Diseases, Including a Section 
on Parasites. Contains. 1,663 pages. 

In Volume II, the diseases of the various organs 
in each species are dealt with in separate sections; 
thus the work represents a complete guide to the 
maladies of the horse, ox, sheep, goat, pig, dog, cat, 
and bird. This plan facilitates reference and also 
enables the clinical descriptions of the diseases in the 
various species of animals to be considered more 
fully, and the special characteristics are more clearly 
defined than by the method usually adopted in vet- 
erinary textbooks. 

“The book will appeal to every man in general 
practice. It certainly marks a tremendous advance 
upon anything dealing with Veterinary Medicine that 
has yet been produced by English authors.”—T7he 
Veterinary Record, London, England. 

Complete in two volumes of 2,986 pages. 


Bound 
in half leather. Price, per set, net.......... $15.00 





Veterinary Posology and Therapeutics 


with Weights and Measures, etc., etc., for the Use of Practitioners 
By GEO. A. BANHAM, F. R. C. V. S. 
Member of the C en / and Late Vice-President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and 


WM. J. YOUNG, F. R. C. V. S., D. V. S. M. 
Fourth Edition, bound in Silk Cloth, Pocket Size, 272 Pages. 


Price $1.00 


BRIEF REVIEW OF CONTENTS 


Table, for regulating the doses for young animals, 
of comparative doses, of Medicaments administered 


by different channels, and of approximate dose per 


pound weight for dogs. 


Tables of, Veterinary Posology, of official and Vet- 
erinary formulae, of classification of Medicines, etc., 
of therapeutic actions of Medicines, etc., of incom- 
patibles, of diseases and their remedies, of the most 


ALEXANDER EGER, Veterinary Publisher, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
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important pathogenic bacteria, etc., of parasites af- 
fecting animals, of protozoan diseases and their trans- 
mitters, of notifiable contagious diseases, of incuba- 
tion or latency of disease. 

Tables of, Solubility, of weights and measures, of 
per cent dilutions and solutions. 

Tables of, Thermometry, of temperatures of the 
healthy body, of pulse and respiration of comparative 
anatomical weights, capacities and measurements, of 
Puberty, of Oestrum, of number of females allow- 


able to each male, of utera gestation, of incubation 





period of eggs, of wea’ » 0 position of feed- 
ing stuffs, of digestion coefficients, of rations of Hay 
and Pasture grasses. : 

Tables of, Composition of Milk, Ash of Milk, bones, 
urine, Analysis of blood, Dentition, names given to 
animals according to age. 

Directions for, using Tuberculin subcutaneously, 
the ophthalmic tuberculin test, using mallein sub- 
cutaneously, the conjunctival mallein test, 
tion for swine fever and swine erysipelas, etc., etc. 
























Text Book on Milk Hygiene 


By DR. WILLIAM ERNST 
Official Veterinarian of the Milk Control Station of Munich, Bavaria. 
Authorized Translation with Additions by JOHN R. MOHLER, V. M. D., Chief Patholog- 
ical Division U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, and ADOLPH EICHHORN, 
D. V. S., Senior Bacteriologist U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Containing 281 pages, 29 illustrations, 5 colored which would render it dangerous to the consumers. 
plates and numerous tables. Bound in fine half lea- Thus in recent years several outbreaks of infectious 
GUE Os ors eis aoe cee paens ceeweece bene $3.50 sore throats were caused by such conditions. It is 

The importance of food hygiene for the preserva- therefore apparent that in the proper control of the 
tion and safe-guarding of the ge health is being milk supply it is necessary to be familiar with all 
now generally recognized. Milk constitutes without conditions which may be responsible for an injurious 
doubt one of the most important foods for the human or unwholesome milk. 
race, and since its composition and wholesomeness Although there are numerous splendid — 
are entirely dependent on its proper handling, the tions on this subject available, they are either too 
necessity for a strict supervision and control is 
obvious. 

The problem of milk hygiene is very complex and 
must embody all phases of the milk control from the 
time of the drawing until it reaches the consumer. 
In all stages of the milk production it is subject 
to wilful adulteration and to contamination with in- 
jurious and obnoxious substances. Furthermore, the 
danger does not only threaten this most valuable 
food from outside sources, but the milk may even 
leave the animal in the condition of a dangerous 
product, as a carrier of pathogenic microbes. Various 
kinds of infection of the udder are frequently im- 
portant factors in the contamination of the milk, 


Just Published—Second New Revised Edition 


The Principles of Veterinary Surgery 
By PROF. L. A. MERILLAT 
McKillip Veterinary College. 
Including an Authorized Translation, Enlargement and Rearrangement of General Veter- 
inary Surgical Pathology, by Profs. P. Leblanc, O. Cadeac and C. Carougeau, 
of the Veterinary High School at Lyons, France. 
Contains 352 pages and 114 illustrations. Bound in half leather. Price $3.50 net. 
$5.50 net.) 
The following is a brief review of contents: 
Tt. and Metchnikoff’s Theories, Serums and Toxins in 
Regeneration—Simple Reparative Proc- Diagnosis, Serum Therapy, Opsonins. 
Chapter 7. Surgical Shock: 


Chapter 8. Hemorrhage, Haemostasis. 
Chapter 9. Restraint. 


voluminous to be used as a text book or they fail to 
contain the more recent very important developments 
made in this branch of public hygiene. The splen- 
did German publication of Dr. Ernst’s Milk Hygiene 
meets the requirement of a concise, up-to-date work 
on that subject, and it is with the greatest pleasure 
that at the requests from various sources we have 
accepted the preparation of an English edition of this 
publication. We did not lose sight of the fact that 
it should meet with the conditions prevailing IN THIS 
COUN and accordingly we have included much 
valuable information from the reports of the various 
Milk Commissions, and other sources.—( Extract from 
Preface.) 
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Chapter 1. 
esses—Regeneration of the Individual Tissues. 

Chapter 2. Inflammation—Anatomical Process of 
Inflammation—Infectious Granulomata. 


Chapter 3: Fever, Pyrexia. heen vad 10. Anesthesia and Anesthetics, Local 
Chapter 4. Gangrene, Oedema—Thrombosis and Anesthesia and Local Anesthetics. 

———. Chapter 11. Asepsis and Antisepsis—The Routine 
Chapter 5. acteria. te) ound Treatment—Practical Asepsis—Recom- 
Chapter 6. Immunity—Various Types, Ehrlich’s mendation for an Aseptical Operation. 





A Text Book of Veterinary Pathology for Students 


and Practitioners 


By PROF. A. T. KINSLEY, M. Sc., D. V. S. 
Pathologist Kansas City Veterinary College. 
2nd Edition thoroughly revised, enlarged and brought up-to-date. Large octavo, 404 pages, 
194 illustrations and several tables and inserts. 
Price, bound in cloth $4.00 
In fine half leather. 4.50 


ALEXANDER EGER, Veterinary Book Publisher, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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BRIEF REVIEW OF CONTENTS. 
Chapter I—Definitions. Chater II—General Con- 
sideration of Disease. Chapter 11I—Immunity. 
Chapter IV—Malformations. Chapter V—Circulatory 
Disturbances. Chapter VI—Infiammation. Chapter 
ViI—Progressive Tissue Changes. Chapter VIII— 
Retrogressive Tissue Changes. Chapter 1X—Necrosis 


and Death. Chapter X—Tumors. Chapter XI— 
Fever. Chapter XII—Infective Granulomata—Glos- 
sary, etc. 


SOME COMMENTS. é 
The illustrations cited are of conditions in ani- 
mals, the examples cited are in animals and the dis- 


eases discussed are discu: as affecting animals. 

This work will undoubtedly be of much help to 
the Veterinary Profession. I think that Dr. Kinsley 
is to be congratulated on his efforts to help the 
veterinary profession in its search for the truth con- 
cerning the nature of general disease.—Prof. V. A. 
Moore, Ithaca, N. Y 





Lymphatic Glands 


In Meat-Producing Animals. 


Their Methodical Examination with Sanitary Inspection as 


the Viewpoint, ow Data and Pathological 


Alterations 


ccurring in These Organs. 


By P. GODBILLE 


Section Chief of the Sanitary Veterinary Inspection of Paris and the Department 
of the Seine. 


Translated by ALEXANDER F. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. M., F.R.C.V.S., Editor of the 
American Veterinary Review, Author of Manual of Operative Veterinary Surgery, 
Animal Castration, etc., and D. ARTHUR HUGHES, Litt, M. Ph. D., D. V. 

M., Veterinary Inspector of Meat-Producing Animals, Meats and Meat- 

Food Products; Quartermaster Corps U. S. Army, Chicago; Professor 
of Meat Hygiene, Milk Hygiene, Abattoir and Dairy Inspection 
Methods and Medical Botany in the Chicago Veterinary 
College, etc. 


This book tells how to find the lymphatic glands, 
where to find them, and how they look in health and 
disease, and is illustrated with original figures from 
pen sketches made right in the abattoirs from car- 
casses and parts of carcasses. It is written concisely 
and with simplicity. In meat inspection work the 


reatest possible familiarity with the location of the 
ymphatic glands and the changes that take place in 
them is necessary. By its use men new at meat in- 
spection work, or those who propose to become meat 
inspectors, can soon become ere on the subject. 

— 176 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 post- 
paid. 





Animal Castration 


Graduate Columbia University, Veterinary Department, and University of Nashville, 
Medical Department. Professor of Surgical Restraint, Castration and Spaying, 
Chicago Veterinary College, in the Indiana Veterinary College, and 
then in Terre Haute Veterinary College. Author of “Restraint 
of Animals.” Member of A. V. M. A., American Med- 
ical Association, United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association, etc., etc. 


This is a most excellent work, incomparably the 
best in the English language on this subject. Its 
leading feature is the fine illustrations of which it 
contains more than two hundred made from original 
photographs by the author. Each operation neces- 
Sary in unsexing animals is described in detail ac- 
cording to a uniform plan; giving first a definition 
of the operation, next its objects and then in order, 
the age, position, asepsis and antisepsis, operative 
technic, and after care and treatment. 

The operation of castration is described for all 


domestic animals, including deviations from the nor- 
mal—anomalies—of every type; the same is true of 
spaying or the castration of the female. Full direc- 
tions for caponizing, and also directions for the re- 
moval of the odor glands from skunks are given. 

No space is wasted in the description of obsolete 
or unusual methods. The matter is all practical. 
Every instrument used in castration and spaying 
which has the approval of the author is illustrated, 
as is also every step of the operation and every 
position of the patient. 


260 large octavo pages. Cloth bound. 209 mostly original illustrations. Price, $4.00 net. 


We carry the largest selection and stock of Veterinary books in the World over 
10,000 volumes on hand. Write for complete catalogue. 


ALEXANDER EGER 


Veterinary Book Publisher 


CHICAGO 
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veterinarians. Diplomas are necessary in 
order to obtain licenses of veterinarians. 
At present there are about 80 licensed 
veterinarians in Montana. 


Damages and a permanent injunction are 
asked in a suit filed in the federal court 
by the Pitman-Moore Co., of Indianapolis, 
against the Federal Serum & Chemical 
Co., and the National Live Stock Insur- 
ance Co. The Pitman-Moore Co. claim 
the other concerns have copied their litera- 
ture. 


The death of a girl in New York, be- 
lieved to have been infected with anthrax 
germs from a neckpiece made of cats’ fur, 
caused the State Bureau of Industrial Hy- 
giene, to start an investigation on Nov. 
20th of 200 furmaking shops in that city. 
The cat farms on Long Island and other 
sections near by were also examined, and 
all suspected animals were killed. 


Tests made by the state veterinarian 
showed that nineteen out of the twenty- 
six cows at the Kearney, Neb. industrial 
school, were tubercular. The tubercular 
patients in the Nebraska tubercular hos- 
pital have been using butter and milk from 
the cows, as have also the boys of the 
industrial school. 


Dr. Frank Ford, 512 Walnut St., New 
Orleans, La., was injured by an automo- 
bile on November 27th while crossing the 
street. His leg was painfully lacerated, 
but the injury is not serious. 


A Chicago woman had a dog with weak 
eyes, and she read the advertisement of 
an Elmira, N. Y., firm offering spectacles 
for dogs. She bought a pair, which she 
found to be worthless as the dog could 
see no better than before. She lodged a 
complaint with Federal District Attorney 
Charles F. Clyne, who said that he had 
never heard of glasses for dogs before. 


Dr. Will Shimer, superintendent of the 
pathological laboratories of the Indiana 
state board of health in his report for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1915, states that a 
slight increase was shown in rabies cases 
in the state during 1915. Of the total num- 
ber of brains examined the number show- 
ing a positive reaction were as follows: 
180 dogs, 10 cats, 9 cows, 1 hog. There 
were 239 persons bitten who took the Pas- 
teur treatment at the state laboratories. 


Students of the St. Joseph Veterinary 
College were special guests at church serv- 
ices at the First Baptist Church on Dec. 
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Veterinarians in Charge: 


DR. R. E. BROWN, D. V. M. M. S. 
DR. C. M. WHITE, D. V. M. 


If You Are Not Pleased With the 
Serum You Are Using, 
Try Ours 


Nebraska’s Finest Serum Plant 


NEBRASKA SERUM CO 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
340 N Street 
Auto Phone B4345 Night Phone F2480 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 








F oO SALE—Central Iowa veterinary practice. 
Established five years; rich farming and stock 
country; town 900; no competition within ten miles. 
Reason for selling, other business. Address Lock 
Box 495, Prairie City, Iowa. 





W ANTED— Practice west of Ohio. Give full de- 
tails, prices; roads, people, cash collected, all 
particulars, in first letter. I have cash and mean 
business. Address No. 125, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





ANTED—Position by graduate veterinarian as 

an assistant. Prefer a location in Iowa, but 
will accept one anywhere. Single man with an es- 
tablished character. Address No. 126, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





W ANTED—Steady position with veterinarian or 
serum company by registered surgeon, familiar 
with country and city practice. References from 
biological institutes as operating doctor in charge 
of horse and hog laboratories. Address No. 127, 
care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





OR SALE—Practice, including drugs and tn- 

struments, in central Iowa; large territory; no 
competition; priced right. For particulars, address 
No. 128, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





F OR SALE—Veterinary practice in good town, 
Central Illinois, with or without drugs, instru- 
ments, horses, buggies, auatombile, etc. Good rea- 
sons for selling. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address No. 129, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 
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That “Better” Disinfectant 


Cooper’s Fluid is a 60 per cent Compound 
Cresol Solution of great purity and splen- 
did en for all clinical 
work. 


Used by U. S. Government 


in their_control and eradication work 
against Foot and Mouth Disease. 


Cheap—Reliable—Pure. 
Send for free sample and bulletin to 


Sole Manufacturers 


William Cooper & Nephews 
Chicago, Ill. 








5th, and Dr. J. E. Dillard, the pastor, 
preached on “Footmen and Horses.” The 
school has an enrollment of more than 125. 


A new Spanish journal, Revista de-Vet- 
erinaria Militar, devoted exclusively to 
army veterinary work and published month- 
ly at Toledo, Spain, issued its first num- 
ber in October, 1915. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR VETERI- 
NARIANS 


A special course for licensed veterinar- 
ians will be given in the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, during the week be- 
ginning January 24th. The course will 
include lectures and demonstrations in 
medicine, surgery, pathology, milk hygiene, 
stock judging, etc. 


TENNESSEE VETERINARIANS CON- 
VENE 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at Chattanooga, December 17th and 
18th. About one hundred veterinarians 
were in attendance, among whom were sev- 
eral from Alabama and Georgia. A clinic 
was held at a local dog and cat hospital, 
and a number of interesting surgical and 
medical cases were presented for diagnosis, 
operation and treatment. Another clinic 
was held at Fort Oglethorpe. 


Readjustment of live stock rates north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east 
of the Mississippi was ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, December 
12th. Many increases are allowed, princi- 
pally on live stock, except horses and 
mules, eastward from points west of Pitts- 
burgh‘ and Buffalo; advances on cattle to 
points east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo and 
in New England, and fresh meats from the 
middle West to the East and New Eng- 
land. It is expected that the additional 
revenues to the roads will be several hun- 
dred thousand a year. 


The Beebe Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn., 
have issued a very attractive booklet giv- 
ing descriptions and prices of their ex- 
tensive line of veterinary biological prod- 
ucts and drugs. 


“A Technique for the Administration of 
Serum Treatment for Hog Cholera” is the 
title of a neat little brochure put out by 
the Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis. The 
subject of serum administration is treated 
in a brief, concise yet adequate manner, 
and the pamphlet is well worth the atten- 
tion of any veterinarian engaged in this 
work, 
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Two New Veterinary 
Preparations 


Cantharol 


A Counterirritant 


An elegant green blistering 
ointment containing no mineral 


irritants. Efficient and econom- 


ical. 


Prices: 
Per dozen four-ounce boxes..$5.00 


In less than half-dozen quan- 
euits, per GOx....2........... .50 


In one-pound cans, F. O. B. 
RN oie eistticecateavcreceeks 1.00 


Phenoltar 


An antiseptic antiparasitic and 
astringent veterinary ointment. 
Meets many indications in your 
daily practice. You will like it. 


Prices: 
Per dozen four-ounce boxes..$4.80 


In less than half-dozen quan- 
tities, per box.......s:......... 48 


In one-pound cans, F. O. B. 
Chicago ..... .80 





In five-pound cans, F. O. B. 
Chicago 3.50 


The Abbott Laboratories 


(The Abbott Alkaloidal Co.) 
Ravenswood, Chicago 


Seattle Toronto San Francisco 
Los Angeles New York Bombay 














The Simplicity 





Se ae 


Rotates and Inverts 
Adopted by the 
U. S. War Dept. and Almost 
Every College 
We Also Manufacture 
Canine-Feline Table 
Sectional Kennels 
Hypering Trucks 
Securing Harness 
Slings, etc. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for 
Catalog 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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On page 103 of this issue, the Pasteur 
Laboratories of America announce the per- 
fection of a new blackleg vaccine by Prof. 
LeClainche, chief of the Sanitary Bureau 
of Agriculture, and Prof. Vallee, Director 
of the Veterinary School at Alfort, France. 
The originators have authorized the use of 
their names in connection with the sale of 
this serum, which should be a sufficient 
guarantee of its merit. 


Dr. Joseph A. Grosskruetz, Illinois live 
stock inspector at the National Stock 
Yards, who had been suspended for al- 
leged irregularities, was cleared of all 
charges and reinstated in office on Novem- 
ber 12th. 


WANTS MORE LIKE THEM 


I am exceedingly well pleased with the 
books of the VETERINARY MEDICINE 
SERIES. I have read them all during the 
short time since they were delivered and 
could say some nice things for each in- 
dividual book. I should like to publicly 
express my only regret that they are not 
larger and more numerous. 

Albion, Mich. H. L. Corron, D. V. M. 


VETERINARIANS.—This profession is 
in its infancy in Latin-America. In the 
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Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile a few 
veterinarians are to be found. Sick cattle 
are treated locally by natives and the idea 
of paying a fee for this purpose would not 
be seriously considered. Some of the large 
American packing houses in Argentina 
and Uruguay give employment to members 
of this profession, and I advise those desir- 
ous of securing positions in this line to 
communicate with the headquarters of these 
concerns, most of which are in Chicago.— 
From the Export Promotion Bureau of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


The fifth edition of the catalogue issued 
by the American Veterinary Supply Co., of 
Kansas City, is a handsome cloth-bound 
volume of over 400 pages. It is probably 
the most complete book of its kind and 
proves that this house is living up to its 
motto “Everything for the Veterinarian.” 





Abscesses 
Inflamed Glands 
Periostitis 

Bog Spavin 
Capped Knee 
Infected Wounds 
Harness Galls 


Bruises 


Burns 
Distemper 
Pneumonia 
Caked Bag 
Orchitis 
Sprains 
Scratches 


Tendonitis 


For A ny Inflammatory Condition. Apply Hot and Thick 
Cover With” Absorbent Cotton. 
Booklet and Spatula on Request. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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